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Introduction 



Joseph E* Grimes 

The order of constituents in a sentence is not as arbitrary as was 
once thought. There is an internal logic behind constituent ordering. It 
is not the same for every language, but it responds to a surprisingly 
small number of factors. Different languages weigh each factor 
differently. 

Typologies remained somewhat uncertain until this began to be 
more clear. One could question, for example, whether a particular 
language had a basic verb-initial constituent order on the grounds that a 
significant number of its sentences started with nominals rather than 
verbs. Once linguists began to be sensitive to the variety of reasons 
there are why a nominal might appear at the beginning of a sentence, 
however, they were able to see that such occurrences d'd not really 
weaken the validity of the basic pattern 

At the same time, the excitement of seeing how the ordering of 
constituents works in a few languages may have obscured 
understanding of its total communicative possibilities. Much of the 
early work on word order was directed towards languages like Czech 
and Russian where word order communicates relatively little about 
grammatical relations. In those languages constituents are usually 
ordered along an increasing gradient that represents how much 
unexpected information each one contributes to the communication. 
Recognii:ing that gradient explains a good deal about what comes first 
and what comes later. 

Then attention turned to word order in English. In English much of 
the ordering depends on grammatical relations, but an important 
amount of information other than just grammatical relations is also 
communicated by it. Two other factors that influence order became 
prominent: the importance of sentence-initial position for connection 
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with the topic on the one hand, and the increase in communicative 
dynamism toward the end of the sentence on the other hand. But 
someone needed to ask, either on grounds of pure logic or of going out 
and listening to how other languages work, whether those were the 
only possibilities. 

From South America comes the observation that there is at least 
one other option that has to be taken into account for understanding 
word order: communicative dynamism may decrease rather than 
increase during a sentence. In two unrelated languages, Gaviao of the 
Tupi family and Xavante of the Ge family, we have good evidence that 
the !east predictable part of what a speaker is saying actually comes at 
the beginning. Most sentences get into more and more predictable 
material as they go on. Even though other languages related to these 
organize their information in the more popular way of putting what can 
be presupposed before what is being focused on informationally, at 
least we see now that starting with high redundancy is not a necessary 
strategy for communication. These two languages seem to be enough, 
for example, to call into question claims about the universal 
psychological validity of beginning with what is known and going on to 
what is unknown. 

As for other phenomena that are associated with sentence-initial 
position, the South and Central American data we offer here seem to 
line up fairly well with the way the rest of the world talks. Connectives 
and interrogatives come at the beginning of sentences. Topics are 
frequently set up there. The participants in discourse are brought on 
stage with sentence-initial devices when they occupy certain roles in 
the discourse, but sneaked in as noninitial constituents in other cases. 
Redundant clauses that glue paragraphs together have grammatical 
affinities that show they are at the beginning of complex sentences 
rather thr.n at the end. Collateral information (the kind that tells what 
might be rather than asserting what is— questions and counterexpecta- 
tions are typically collateral) often gets tagged as such on its first 
constituent. 

The papers in this collection are the result of two seminars held in 
Brazil and in Colombia, in the fall of 1976 and the spring of 1977 
respectively. They were organized at the initiative of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics. The first was held at the field station operated 
by the Institute near Porto Velho. The second was cosponsored by the 
Department of Systems Engineering and Computation of the University 
of the Andes in Bogota in connection with a lecture series I gave there 
on artificial intelligence models in the analysis of natural languages. 
The participants cam-^ from the sponsoring institutions and others. 
Drafts of several of these papers have appeared locally in Spanish or 
Portuguese; the English versions, however, merit presentation as a 
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collection because of the view they provide on the way some 
imperfectly understood principles of language operate in languages that 
linguists have not heard much from yet. 
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Constituent Order, Cohesion, and 
Staging in Gaviao 

Horst Stute 
New 1 ribes Mission of Brazil 

The order of constituents in Gaviao clauses at first glance appears 
to be quite free. It is shown, however, that all variation of order, 
including the phenomenon of fronting, is accounted for by underlying 
semantic structures. These semantic structures control the surface 
structure of all clauses by way of rules. For making the parts of 
information cohere with each other, an information distribution rule is 
applied; and for having one set point to which the rest of information 
can be related, a topicalization rule is applied. The order in which 
these two rules apply is subject to changes, and this accounts for 
fronting. A suggested conclusion is that clause topics are always 
subjects. 

A more general study of Gaviao^ discourse has been the ground for 
the clause analysis presented in this paper. After an outline of the inner 
structures of clause constituents is given, it is shown how constituems 
differ from particles, and then the structure of clauses is compared with 
that of sentences. Next, in sections 4 through 7, the order of clause 
constituents, as controlled by staging .-^nd cohesion, is analyzed and 
discussed. In section 8, the unusual characteristics of questions are 
considered. Finally, in section 9, some features of Gaviao intonation, 
as it relates to discourse, are given. 

1 Clause constituents 

In Gaviao clauses, noun phrases act as subject, verb phrases as 

7 
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predicate, and adverbial modifiers, postpositional phrases, or 
dependent clauses as adjuncts. A verb phrase consists of either an 
intrarisitive verb or a transitive verb with its preceding object, which is 
a no'in phrase. A postpositional phrase has the same structure as a 
transitive verb phrase, in that it consists of a postposition and its 
preceding object, a noun phrase. The following clause illustrates 
subject (S) and predicate (P), and also the three kinds of adjuncts (A). 
The third adjunct is a dependent clause containing the transitive verb 
phrase evir tin *cook your food*. 

(1) e-^ere en ^ujci e-iini kd e-vir tiri zdhr-a 

2sg-sleep(P) you(S) well(A) 2sg-hammock in(A) 2sg-food burn 
Isg + simullaneous(A)-final 

*sleep well in your hammock while I cook your food!* 

Noun phrases thus occur in subject position and also as objects of 
both verbs and postpositions. Noun phrase types cannot be described 
in detail here, but several are listed. The basic structure of a noun 
phrase is a noun, which may also be followed by adjectives. 
Pronominal prefixes are the most frequent elements that have noun-like 
reference. On rare occasions, however, such prefixes are substituted 
for by free pronouns. Verb phrases may be nominalized and thus 
constitute noun phrases. Recursive subordinate constructions, like *the 
jaguar's head's bone\ and coordinate constructions, like *small 
children and adults', also constitute noun phrases. Embedded^ 
constructions that constitute noun phrases are the relative clause and 
the complement clause."^ 

There is only one subject in a clause and usually one predicate, but 
adjuncts frequently occur two or three at a time with no definite 
limitation as to the possible number in one clause. 

The occurrence of more than one predicate has special implications. 
One such implication is that only one of them can be a true predicate. 
The others (generally there, are not more than two) function as 
adjuncts, though there is no indication of their status other than their 
position. In the following example, *to take out his dreams* has the 
form of a verb phrase, but functions as an adjunct, stating the purpose 
of the main verb phrase. 

(2) ^ ter alia mdh a-keje-v piri a -re -hat a kih hctih^ at oh pi-d 
kipo'd. (that connector sloth declar+past 3rd + 
reflexive-dream-nominalizer take^^out 3rd + 
reflexive-passive-fall repeatedly Betihg-tree high 
from-final hearsay-final) *And then the sloth let himself fall 
repeatedly from a high tree to make himself stop 
dreaming.'*^ 

EMC 12 
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2 Constituents and particles 

Subject, predicate, and adjunct constitute the main body or nucleus 
of a clause. At least one of these con. tituents is necessary to make a 
predication.* In addition, there is in clauses a great variety of particles 
that mainly give m -^-^1 information. These particles state various ways 
a clause is relat- ircumrtasices or lo speakers and hearers. Thus, 
these particles .vessary for ^ clause to function in its context, and 
for a predication to constitute a speech act. 

Besides differing in the kinds of information they give, constituents 
and particles also differ in disi ibution. Particles occur in fixed position 
and order, while there is no fixed order for the major constituents. In 
accordance with this fixity particles occur at the boundaries of clause 
constituents. For example, the particles that state the speaker's attitude 
toward what a clause predicates precede the subject, but these particles 
are partially supplemented by clause-final particles. In example 3 the 
initial particle de and the clajj^e final particle ki state not a common 
negative but something like *the speaker holds as not true what the 
predication expresses*. 

(3) de C'Za-ka ^akora-la kih ki-ci 

particle 2sg-nondeclar-go hunt-plural frequent particle-final 
i don't think yow hunt frequently' 

A few adverbial particles follow verb phrases. They are not 
adjuncts and i y be included when verb phrases containing them are 
nominalized. One kind of information these particles give is frequency 
of the action, like A/7? in the example above. 

2 A The auxiliary. The most important particle, which follows every 
subject or coalesces with it, is the auxiliary. The auxiliary carries a 
high semantic load. Besides showing which constituent is the subject, it 
gives information on tense and mode, and indicates the status of 
embedded clauses and the type of relation of dependent clauses. Also 
deictic information is stated by the auxiliary by a kind of auxiliary 
action: *to come' and *to go' as, for example, in the following clause: 

(4) gakorci to-maa-ka aji)r ale-a 

hunt lpl=excl-declar + present-go today future-final 
i am going to hunt today' 

The time information t^at the auxiliary gives is frequently 
supplemented by additional particles, which occur only at the end of 
the clause, like ale *future' in example 4. 
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2.2 Connectives. Simple conjunctions are particles, and other 
connectives are derived from particles but include real constituent 
information a5> 'ell. The particles in a connective are the 
demonstrative, whu '^ comes first, and the connector, which comes last. 
Between them come "ords that together with the demonstrative form 
postpositional phrases, verb phrases, and noun phrases. 

The textual demonstratives man, and mene are the most 
common. While e refers in an unspecific sense to something previously 
mentioned, man and mene are more specific anaphoric particles.^ 
Examples of these connectives are given below, e ter and e ho are the 
conjunctions that mean *and then\^ They are the specific time line 
connectives of narrative discourse. 

(5) e ho ta-mah mcito-ci 

that connector 3pl-declar+past 3sg+'show-final 
*then they showed it' 

In examples 6 and 7, the demonstrative man is the object of a 
postposition and a verb respectively, and in example 8 it constitutes by 
itself the subject noun phrase because it precedes the auxiliary. Less 
clearly in example b, more clearly in examples 7 and 8, man refers to a 
nominal in the preceding sentence. 

(6) man pi hd td-mdh matd-d 

that after connector 3pl-declar+past 3sg+show-final 
*after that they showed it (what was mentioned before)* 

(7) man mato ho ta-mdh-d 

that show connector 3pl-declar+past-final 
*that one they showed' 

(8) mdn ho mdh mato-d 

that connector declar+past 3sg+show-final 
*that one showed it' 

The next three examples begin with the other anaphoric particle 
mene^ which relates the whole preceding sentence to the clause 
constituent that is constituted by the connective. In examples 9 and 10, 
it is the object of the postposition and the verb respectively, and in 
example 11, it constitutes the noun phrase subject. 

(9) mene kd bo td-mdh mato-a 

that in connector 3pl-declar+past show-final 
^therefore they showed it (what was mentioned before)' 
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(10) mene mato ho (a-mah-a 

that show connector 3pl-declar+ past- final 
*that they showed' 

(11) mene ho mall nutto-a 

that connector declar+past show- final 
*that showed it' 

3 Clause and sentence boundaries 

The clause and the sentence are basically not distinct in Gaviao. 
There is no string of clauses that functions as a sentence; all dependent 
clauses have to be considered either as constituents of clauses because 
of possibilities of order within a clause, or as sentences that are bound 
semanf illy to a preceding clause but occur independently because 
they show all the characteristics of a sentence. 

What constitutes a sentence is a clause or a clause followed by some 
minor elements. The end of the clause is signaled by the enclitic -a 
*finar, and some sentence particles or minor elements follow this 
enclitic. The most important sentence particle is Upo ^hearsay'. It 
signifies verirication which means that the speaker is not eyewitness and 
that he has not received the information from an eyewitness. Example 
12 is a sentence with an independent clause, and this sentence is 
followed immediately by sentence 13 with a semantically dependent 
clause acting as a secondary sentence. 

(12) man ka mah ma aka-a ktpo -a. 

that=manner relative in 3sg+declar+past one=other kill-final 
hearsay- final 

*In that situation he killed another one. they say.' 

(13) I kd sdhr-d ktpo -a. 

river in 3sg+simultaneous- final hearsay-final 

*It happened while he was in the river, they say.' 

Other sentence particles that follow the clause include ma^ui 'I tell 
you!', iih()j *my friend!', and J/V/r- ^poor guy!' One example jfollows: 

(14) E ter mah avi-d djere-d. 

that connector 3sg+declar+past die-final poor=guy-final 
Then he died, poor guy.' 

Besides the particles, there is an important inlonational factor that 
clarifies the boundaries of the sentence. Gaviao has a two-level tone 
system, including high, low, and rising tone. The tone levels are 
perturbed by three kinds of downstep, causing the general key to drop 
at any point in the sentence. Only and always at sentence 
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boundaries— including secondary sentences— the primary tone levels 
are picked up again, giving the effect of a real intonational break. The 
sequence of tones of sentence 15 is indicated by the line below it. The 
sentence that follows it starts high again. 



(15) E ter mah xald te-ci kipo-ci. 

that connector 3sg :eclar+past 3sg+leave restrictive-final 

hearsay-final 

*Then he just left it/ 

4 Information diftribution and topicalization 

The Plain phenomenon of Gaviao clauses is the ordering of their 
constituents. It must be stressed that it is not the order of individual 
words but phrases that matters (MePchuk 1967). Within phrases, 
including object-verb sequences, word order is fixed. 

Grimes's general concept (1975) that views language as consisting of 
four interrelated but distinct structures, namely sound, content, 
cohesion, and staging, is useful for Gaviao clause analysis. While 
sound stands for the phonological structure, content refers to what is 
being said and how it is structured hierarchically. Cohesion expresses 
how the pans of clauses are put together for the benefit of the listener, 
who needs to keep track of the sequence of information. 

One k^nd of cohesion device has to do with information distribution 
in a clause, i.e., with the distribution of information in constituents of 
the clause, nut in particles. Halliday and Hasan's differentiation 
between new and given information (1976) is fundamental for 
information distribution in Gaviao clauses. New and given have to do 
with predictability and are defined for Gaviao as what the speaker 
regards as least predictable for new information, and as most 
predictable, for given information. This predictability of information is 
in reference (a) to the hearer in a statement and (b) to the speaker in a 
question. 

Section ^ concerns questions and answers. For all other kinds of 
data, given, or predictable, information is what has been identified 
before, and what can be deduced from context, or simply what is 
common knowledge. New information is what the speaker regards as 
being new, or unpredictable, to the hearer. 

Clauses generally do not contain only new, but also given 
information. The new is made to cohere with the given. That is to say, 
given information is already established in relation to time, location, 
and nominal identity, and new information is attached to it. 

The fourth component of language is staping; it is concerned with 
expressing the speaker's perspective on what is being s:^*^ and how he 
oiganizes what he wants to say. At clause level, stagin, aas to do with 
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topicalization . Each clause has one nominal constituent as topic, and 
all other constituents function as comment to that topic. To make a 
predication, thus, is to establish a point, a topic, and then say 
something about it.® 

5 Unmarked clause structure 

The sentences of a discourse that give the real steps of the event 
line show the unmarked, or basic, clause structure, with the normal 
ordering of constituents. There is, however, a threefold structure in 
which staging and the cohesive structure interact and lead to its 
resultant content structure. The three may be displayed as follows: 

Staging: 





Topic 




Comment 


Cohesion: 






New or Given 




New Given | 


Content: 






Subject 




Varying order of predicate 
and adjuncts 



Staging structure and . ohesive structure interact according to rules. 
These rules must be applied in structuring any clause. The 
topicalization rule that aims for an initial topic as starting point applies 
last in an unmarked clause structure and thereby determines the final 
surface structure: the topic occurs first, before its comment, and is 
always ihe subject in terms of content structure. 

The information distribution rule that places new information in 
initial position applies before the topicalization rule and therefore 
cannot affect the placement of the topic. It controls, however, 
constituent order within the comment. That is to say, the constituents 
that contain new information come first after the topic, followed by the 
given information. The sequence of sentences that follows illustrates 
the unmarked placement of the topic and of new and given information. 
In 'xample 17 the goal of the action, which is the dog mentioned in 
example 16, is last and is therefore given. In example 19 the location is 
stated first after the topic because it is new information, while the verb 
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comes last because it is mentioned in example 18.® 

(16) Zano niah a-pasala aviihi kaj-d. 

my=brother declar+past [topic] 3rd-be=angry=with [new] dog 
goal [new] -final 

*My brother was angry with the dog/ 

(17) E ter mah ta^a kaj-a, 

that connector 3sg+declar+past [topic] hit [new] 3sg+goal 
[given ]-final 
Then he hit it.' 

(18) E pi ho mah pekata-c kala-a. 

that after connector 3sg+declar+past [topic] 3sg-K:lose=in- 
nominalizer wani [new]-final 
* Later he wanted to close it in.' 

(19) E ter mah xi-savahv ka pckata-ci 

that connector 3sg+declar+past [topic] 3sg-cage in [new] 

3sg-fclose=in[given]-final 

Then he closed it in in its cage.' 

Sometimes the comment in a clause contains more than one 
constituent conveying new information, in which case one would 
expect free order of such constituents. But as example 20 illustrates, 
the concept of given and new is relative. There are degrees of newness, 
or of greater or less predictability, and the ordering of new-information 
constituents in a clause may be controH'^d by this variation. Example 
20 is taken from a text and in relation to preceding parts of that text 
the three phrases no the hiir, *with it', and *went' are new 
information. But there are ideophoncs initially that influence the 
placement of the phrases. The ideophones state the barking and 
running activity of the dogs, and relative to that the verb *went' is 
given and is placed finally. The phrase *with it' is also in some degree 
predictable in relation to the ideophones and is placed second. To the 
hill' is unpredictable and therefore first in the comment. 

(20) Xim xim xttn, e ter ta-man do koj xi-ta a-ka-a. 
ideophones=run=bark, that connector 3pl-declar+past [topic] 
hill to [new] 3sg-with [slightly new] go [givenj-final 

*Bow wow, they (dogs) went with it Gaguar) to the hiM.' 

6 Marked clause structure: fronting 

Gaviao clauses show one consistent departure from unmarked 
clause structure: the clause constituent that contains the least 
predictable information is frequently fronted before the subject topic. 
But of prominent and new information only one clause constituent, 
either a predicate or an adjunct, can occur before the subject. Of the 
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examples that come next, 21 has an adjunct fronted and 22 a predicate. 
In example 23 a fronted predicate is the only constituent besides the 
subject. 

(21) ve kakimt rJt pc-ma^a pee maki nuigere-a 

thing good postposition [new] lpl=incl-declar+present [topic] 

thing make in=moming-final 

*it is good to work in the morning' 

(22) olixi saheh maki tci-mcih ivav na-a 

cashew=tree bark make [new] 3pl-declar+past [topic] canoe 
postposition-final 

*they made cashew tree bark into a canoe' 

(23) pee maki mah-a 

thing make [new] 3sg+declar+past [topicj-final 
*he worked' 

6.! Pilnciples of fronting. The fronting of clause constituents or lack of 
fronting depends on the order in which the topicalization and 
information distribution rules are applied. In the marked structure, 
then, the information placement rule applies last and, therefore, to the 
result of the staging rule, causing fronting of one constituent. 

Asking further why the topicalization and information placement 
rules apply in varying orders leads to still more basic principles. The 
order in which rules apply is conditioned by choices that a Gaviao 
speaker has to make in structuring any clause. These choices are 
displayed in the following diagram: 

p- connective — unmarked order 



topic new ■ 



unmarked order 



— (nothing) 



topic given 



■ marked order 



The first choice refers to the use of connectives. Connectives are 
topic introducers, always preceding the topic, except when iney 
constitute the topic, as in examples 8 and 11 in section 2.2. If a 
connective is chosen, then there is no further choice, and the 
unmarked clause structure is used. If the first choice is not to use a 
connective, however, then a second choice must be made concerning 
the subject topic. Where the nominal phrase of the subject is new 
information, there is no change, and the unmarked structure occurs. If 
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on the other hand the topic is given information, ihen the use of the 
marked clause structure with fronting of some new information is 
obligatory. In other words, when the topic is given information, then 
the information distribution rule overrules the topicalization rule and is 
applied last. 

The initial sentences of seventeen short texts that do not begin with 
a connective show various kinds of subjectsJ^ The subject of eight of 
these sentences is a prefix denoting a known referent like T, 'we\ 
'they', etc. In these cases some other element is fronted, as in example 
24. The subjects of three other sentences are 'people', 'the old-timef, 
and 'the monkey killer'. All three are common knowledge and are 
considered to be given information; thus, as exemplified in 25, some 
element is placed before them. Five others have specific names of 
persons or tribes as subject topics. All these occur initially because 
they give new information, as in example 26. The subject of exanfiple 
27 is similar to that of example 25, but it is new information because 
'only' occurs with it. In Halliday's (1976) terms, 'armadillo killer only* 
is repudiative: i. implies contrast and is, therefore, new and no fronting 
is carried out. 

(24) Be tara td-ma-ka-a ktpo-a. 

path on 3pI-declar+past-go-final hearsay-final 
'They went to the path.' 

(25) Ve-mi aratigi-md-ehj mah zciv maa-a kipo-a, 
skill-with old=time-relative-pl declar+past house build-final 
The old-timers knew how to make houses.' 

(26) Pagukj-ehj mah Sere^ur aka-a Upo-a. 
Paguhj=person-pl declar+past Seregur kill-final hearsay-final 
'The Paguhj (tribe) killed Seregur.' 

(27) Mazoj akd-r terte man mazoj akci ve-mi ena-a Upo-a. 
armadillo kill-nominalizer only declar+present armadillo kill 
skill-with particle-final hearsay-final 

'Only the armadillo killer knows how to kill the armadillo.' 

This same kind of difference between fronting and initial occurrence 
of subject is seen in all situations where no connectives occur. 
Occurrence of connectives, however, is rarely a free choice for the 
speaker, but depends rather on the context into which the clause is to 
be placed. When an event is expressed in narrative or procedural 
discourse, a connective always has to be used; therefore, Gaviao 
makes frequent use of connectives. On the other hand, not to use a 
connective is very common in the following situations. (1) in the type 
of text where the speaker reports what he sees few connectives are 
used; (2) sentences that give setting information, or commentaries on 
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events, rarely occur with connectives; (3) all polar questions, 
imperatives, and nost embedded and dependent clauses do not occur 
with connectives; and (4) simple individual statements like *I am 
hungry' or *John went fishing' are not given with connectives. 

Gaviao has the widely observed restriction that pronominal subject 
prefixes do not occur sentence initial because they are always given 
information. This is because topics, which are given information, do 
not occur initially, but are always preceded by some other element. 

There is, however, one exception to the whole concept of fronting, 
including this restriction on the occurrence of piefixes in initial 
position. If no constituent of a clause contains any new information, 
then any subject, including a prefix, can occur sentence initial. The 
reason for this is logical, in that where there is no new information to 
be fronted, no fronting occurs, in fact, this exception supports the 
above analysis by showing that the restriction in subject prefix 
occurrence is not a mechanical restriction but a functional one. In 
example 28 the subject prefix is first. It is a paragraph- final clause 
whose constituents contain no new information. The constituents of 
this clause are stated only to relate them to the clause-final particle 
kdre *before a set point in time\ which is the only new information in 
the clause. Kare. however, cannot be fronted because it is a particle 
with fixed position. 

(28) O-ma-kd zavpCijd xcilci te kdrc-d. 

Isg-declar+past-go visit 3sg+leave restrictive yet-final 
l went visiting people just leaving it Gaguar) there yet.' 

6.2 Fronting and connectives. In comparing the structures of 
connectives and fronted constituents one realizes that they are almost 
the same, as illustrations in preceding sections show.^^ The constituent 
information in connectives is fronted information too. 

Connectives and fronted elements are not the same because, first, in 
connectives it is not necessarily new information that is fronted and, 
second, connectives do have some special properties, for example, 
their connector 

6.3 Topic and subject. Even though in Gaviao clauses any constituent 
that occurs before the subject has a special status, that is, it is fronted, 
nevertheless the speaker keeps the subject as the constituent that sets 
the stage in all clauses, even where one constituent occurs before it. 
This allows us to conclude that the clause topic and the clause subject 
are identical; that is, the subject is always topic and there are no topics 
that are not subjects.*^ Q„|y exception to this is subject deletion, 
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which is found occasionally in the marked clause structure, but never 
in the unmarked clause structure, and never if a connective is present. 
Deletion of the subject, however, does not mean that there is no topic 
in the clause, because, having been established earlier, it can be 
identified implicitly. Examples of this are 29 and 30; the topic in 
example 30 is implicit after having been established in example 29. 

(29) E :cr Cilhne aka-r maa-ka dlime-chj kdhi-a kipo-a. 

that connector monkey kill-nominalizer 3sg+declar+present-go 

monkey-pl for-final hearsay-final 

Then the monkey killer goes after the monkeys.* 

(30) Tajadhv aka haala-a kipo-ci. 

selected=one kill (deleted subject] first-final hearsay-final 
Tirst (he) kills a selected (monkey).* 

6.4 Special kinds of fronting. Ideophones and quotations constitute a 
special kind of fronting because they may occur even before 
conjunctions, contrary to the general rule of fronting. Example 31 
illustrates a quotation, while example 20 illustrates ideophones. 

(31 ) e-ncya en-a, e ter xi-djaj nuih kaj-a 

2sg=eat 2sg-rimperative-final, that connector 3sg-father 

declar+past 3sg+goal-fiiial 

* **Eat!** his father said to him.* 

Gaviao appears to have an extra structure for clauses that express 
adjectival and nominal states; in fact, however, it is not a distinct 
structure but a special kind of fronting. Clause 32 consists of only a 
subject, which is an unmarked structure of a noun phrase plus an 
auxiliary that could also be extended by a predicate and adjuncts. In 
clause 33 the adjective of the nominal phrase has been fronted as new 
information, while *child* is in the position of given information. 

(32) huv XLXtr nui^a-a 

child small declar+present-final 

*the small child* or *the small child exists* or *the child is 
small* 

(33) .v£r/r. buv nuih-a 

small [new] child [given] declar-final 

'the child is small* or *the child is a small one* 

Adjectives may function as noun phrases, as illustrated in example 
34. The fronted adjective in example 33 may therefore be considered a 
noun phrase too, having the English equivalent *the child is a small 
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one'. Other more complete noun phrase fronting is shown in examples 
35 to 38. 

(34) xixir mah a-ala'ci 

small declar+past 3rd-fall-final 
*the small one feir 

(35) huv xi.xir, e-mah-a 

child small, 2sg-declar-final 
'you are a small child 

(36) ^'(ikora-hr, zano mcih-a 
hunt-nominalizer, my=brother declar-final 
•my brother is hunter' 

(37) zano, ^akorci-hr mah-ci 
mv=brother, hunt-nominalizer declar-final 
'my brother is a hunter' 

(38) en, Xiko mdh-d 
you, Xiko declar-final 
•you are Xiko' 

Such noun phrase fronting is common in Gaviao. It is always 
accompanied by complementary signals. Between the fronted element 
and the rest of the clause there is an intonational break indicated by 
pause and by lack of morphophonemic change of consonants. Also the 
auxiliary of these structures occurs only in past tense form with a 
meaning that is probably without tense. None of these clauses may be 
extended further; the auxiliary is always the last item. 

7 Repetition 

In Gaviao discourse *here is repetition of sentences. \ sentence 
may, for example, be repeated in order to add a particle or other 
constituent to it. Such repetitions do not seem to be corrections, but 
rather a means by which additions and slight changes are made. An 
example is given next: 40 differs from 39 only in that / kcihe kd *on the 
river Kabe' is deleted and ^oloci 'a lot' and two particles are added to 
it. 

(39) Mem tcira pi hd nidli holtv-^hj abi oka i kdhe kd-d kipo-d. 
that=one on from connector 3sg+declar+past fish-pl kill+pl go 
river Kabe in-final hearsay-final 

They v/ent to kill fish on the Kabe River from the top of those 
(canoes).' 
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(40) Man tdm pi bo mah holW-ehj abi golod aka Uh ena-a Upo-a. 
that=one on from conhector 3sg+declar+past fish-pl kill+pl alot 
go frequent particle-final hearsay-final 

They went to kill a lot of fish from the top of those (canoes)/ 

Such repetitions are problematic in that they depart from the 
general rules of information distribution. The only new constituent 
information in example 40 is f^oloct but instead of being placed in first 
position after the subject, it follows some given information. The 
solution is this: in such repetitions there is no new ordering of 
information, but the new item is placed at the point where it could 
have been placed in the first occurrence of that sentence without any 
change of order. Thus it may be said that the two sentences together 
count as one unit of information. 

8 Questions and answers 

The information structure of a question and its answer departs from 
the general rules of information distribution. Concerning the question 
itself, the concept of more or less predictability of information is 
related not to the hearer but to the speaker. Gaviao interrogative 
clauses illustrate this clearly, as seen in the examples below. In 
example 41 the interrogative marker is followed by a marked clause 
that has the predicate fronted before the subject. This kind of structure 
might be used, for example, when the speaker encounters the hearer on 
the trail, so that the subject and the auxiliary action of going are given 
information. This, of course, corresponds to the general rule that 
allows fronting only where the topic is given information. Question 42, 
for instance, can only be asked when it is predictable that the hearer is 
going to hunt, but the time is not predictable and therefore 'today' is 
fronted. Question 43, on the othe** hand, has an unmarked clause 
following the interrogative marker. This is the most common 
interrogative structure in that all information in the structure is 
considered to be unpredictable to the speaker. In questions like 41 and 
42 the given information may also be left out, as 44 to 46 illustrate. 

(41) te gakord e za-ka-a 

interr hunt ?.sg-non-declar+ present-go-final 
*are you going to hunt?' 

(42) te ddjur e-za-ka gakord-a 

interr today 2sg-nondeclar+ present-go hunt-final 
'are you going to hunt today?' 
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(43) te e-zO'ka ^akora adjur-a 

interr 2sg-nondeclar+present-go hunt today-final 
*are you going to hunt today?' 

(44) te mater dle-a 

interr other=day future-final 
* tomorrow?' 

(45) ted 
interr this 
*this one?' 

(46) te pohj'd 
interr big-final 
Ms it big?' 

Concerning the answer to a question, the following regularity can be 
observed: the information structure of the answer can be a repetition of 
the question structure, with no reordering of its elements, as the 
following illustrates. In example 48 there is a double answer to 
question 47; that is, the first *yes' constitutes a clause by itself, and the 
second *yes' occurs with other constituents. This is a common practice 
in Gaviao. 

(47) Te t&sii-volo a-neva kdr-dle-d 

interr 3pl-nondeclar-come 3rd+reflexive-eat yct-fut-final 
*Are they still coming to eat?' 

(48) Ate-d, ate td-mda-volo a-neva kdr-dle-d 

yes-final, yes 3pl- declar+present-come 3rd+reflexive-eat yet- 
fut-nnal 

*Yes, they are still coming to eat.' 

This kind of repetition in relation to questions is not quite identical 
with what was said about repetition in section 7. To ask a question is 
not normally to transmit information to the hearer, except insofar as it 
tells him what kind of information he is being requested to give. The 
information in questions and in their answers is basically the same, and 
they count as one unit. We may therefore define an interrogative unit of 
information as consisting of a question with its answer, and having the 
function of conveying information fiom the answerer to the questioner. 
Two directions are involved. In the question, the direction is toward 
the answerer; however, the main direction in which information moves 
is back toward the questioner. This may be illustrated as follows: 
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questioner 



question 



answerer 



(hearer) 



answer 



(speaker) 



In the definition of predictability of information in section 4 the 
information structure of questions corresponds v ith predictability as 
seen by the questioner. That definition seems opposed to the general 
concept of cohesion since the questioner is usually viewed as the 
speaker, and cohesion is supposed to be concerned with predictability 
to the hearer only. Nevertheless, the definition is correct and according 
to general concept if, as shown above, the questioner is viewed as the 
ultimate hearer, the one who receives the information, even though he 
is the first that utters it.'^ 

9 Information structure and intonation 

In Gaviao discourse two cohesive features are signaled by 
intonation. The first of these features is 'nformation blocking, which 
means that the information of an utterance is segmented into blocks. 
These blocks are bounded principally by pauses. Normally, the 
boundaries of blocks correspond with phrase boundaries, though not 
always. Whether the blocks are short or long (several constituents or a 
whole clause) depends on the rate at which information is introduced. 

Blocking is used by a speaker to facilitate his hearer's 
comprehension of the content of the communication. At points where 
much new information is introduced, as is frequently the case at the 
beginning of a text, the information blocks are short and, in addition, 
they are frequently given at slower speed. On the contrary, sent., ces 
with little or no new information are uttered in long blocks and rapidly. 

The other feature of intonation observed in Gaviao discourse is not 
fully understood. It is intonational salience (stress, vowel length, and 
late release of stops) at some points, which may be termed points of 
prominence, though it is not known what kind of semantic prominence 
underlies them. The frequency of these points and the degree of 
salience varies from one text to another and surely has to do with the 
speaker's condition, that is, for example, how excited he is about the 
information he is conveying or how interesting he wants to make it for 
the hearer. 

Most frequently points Oa prominence coincide with new 
information and thus supplement constituent ordering, which is the 
more general signal. The following examples are the first sentences of a 
text. (Diagonal lines indicate information blocking and underlining 
shows points of prominence.) 
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(49) Bardj maa padere-ehj mah-a kipo-a ahoj-ehj. 

Baraj take person-pl declar+past-final hearsay-final friend-pl 
'People took Baraj away, my frie ds/ 

(50) Zerebaj'ehj malt ena / maa-a Upo-a. 
spirit=like=person-pl declar+past ■ article / 3sg+take-final 
hearsay-final 

*The witches took him away/ 

(51) A-djad sa-kdhr / tamah maa ena kipo-a. 
3rd=reflexive-play 3sg-dependent+simultaneous 3pl-declar+past 
3sg-;-take particle hearsay-final 

*While he was playing they took him away/ 

(52) Gonhe ddur kd mdh ena / djigci paga-d. 

hut near in declar+past particle hunting=shelter make+pl-final 
*He was near the hut making hunting shelters/ 



1 The Gaviao language has been classified by Aryon Dall'igna Rodrigues (1966) as 
belonging to the Monde O^mily of the Tupi stock. Other languages of the Monde 
family are Monde. Cinta Larga. Surui, and Arara or Uruku. 

Harald Schultz (1955) gives the name Digut to thr Gaviao tribe and language, but 
he was mistaken because that was only one of the names of his informant. The 
Gaviao number approximately 120 Indians living in various small villages around the 
Posto Indigena Igarape Lourdes, on the Igarape Lourdes, affluent of the Machado 
or Jiparana River in th2 Federal Territory of Rondonia, Brazil. All Gaviao speak 
their mother tongue ard about 15% are bilingual in Portuguese. They are 
semiacculturated. The author is grateful to the National Indian Foundation 
(Fundajao Nacional do Indio) of the Brazilian Ministry of the Interior for giving 
authorization to ''-'e among the Gaviao since 1966 as a member of New Tribes 
Mission of Brazil. 

The data analyzed here were recorded on tape through the last eight years, but 
transcribed principally during 1976. This paper was written at a linguistic workshop 
held in Porto Velho by the Summer Institute of Linguistics. The author wishes to 
thank Dr. Joseph E Grimes of Cornell University and the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, who directed the workshop and gave theoretical and editorial 
orientation during the preparation of this paper. Thanks are due also to the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics for linguistic help and for making it possible for the author to 
take part in the workshop. Also the author is indebted to his Gaviao language 
helper, Chambete B. Barros» with whom the data were checked. 

Examples in this paper are written in ordinary Gaviao orthography. The 
consonants are p, b, m, v [b], t, d, n, r, s [ts]. z [dz]. I, x [t§). dj [d?]. j k, and 
g- ([l§]» and [%) have laminal alveolar friction, articulated with the lamina of the 
tongue, as opposed to [ts] and [dz], which are apicd). Vowels are i, e, a, o, and u[i]. 
Length of vowels is signaled by h after them. Tones are symbolized in combination 
with the nasalization of vowels: ' high oral, ' rising oral, * high nasalized. " rising 
nasalized, ' low n?* Jilized, and no symbol for low oral. 

2 Embedded claus lunction as constituents of noun phrases and dependent clauses 
function as constituents of the clause. 
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3 There are still ^xUer structures that function as noun phrases. Demonstratives are 
particles that occur with nominal phrases or that substitute for them, as in a kala 
ma^a (this want I) 'I want this*. Numerals rarely occur with other nominais, but 
frequently substitute for them, as in pahdji ' ' kala ma^a (two want I) 'I want 
two'. Also structures such as Zano sevabu *My brother Sevaba' and laloh pi xi 
(ground from gruel) "the gruel of the gourd' constitute nominal phrases. In 
constructions like 'I want to eat,* the verb 'eat* is always nominalized and functions 
as a regular object, but there are a few verbs that have as objects verbs without 
explicit nominalization, as in the clause below (this problem has not been solved 
satisfactorily yet): i^akora male nuiffa (hunt command Isg+declar+present) 'I 
command you to hunt*. 

4 A more detailed analysis might show that the meaning is *got rid of his dreams by 
letting himself fall , in which case the falling is an adjunct predicate stating the 
instrument of the main verb phrase. Such adjunct predicates cannot be considered 
as separate clauses because they may be moved to various positions in the clause. 
Adjunct predicates are related to secondary sentences, which occur independently 
as sentences, but are semantically bound to che preceding sentence by stating 
information that could also be stated in adjunct form. Some kinds of information can 
thus be given in three different forms: as true adjuncts, adjunct predicates, or 
secondary sentences. 

5 Predication refers to the combination of all clause constituents while predicate refers 
to the verb phrase, which consists of verb and object. 

6 nuht also relates embedded relative clauses to their slot in the noun phrase by 
representing it in that slot, though the actual clause directly precedes the 
demonstrative. This is similar to English clefting, as in it is John who saw it where 
the subject is representCx. by the embedded clause it is John and also by who* Both 
Gaviao and English have this double representation, mene functions equally, but 
relates complement clauses to their slots in noun phrases. 

7 As connectors no difference in meaning has come to light so far between the 
particles ier and ho. However, in other contexts ter has the meaning 'according to 
expectation* and ho has the meaning 'contrary to expectation'. 

8 Some Gaviao texts show also topicalization of whole discourses, paragraphs, and 
subsidiary paragraphs. 

9 The boldfaced words in the gloss of examples 16-19 are where the intonational 
prominence comes in the corresponding English information structure. 

10 One has to be careful in using initial sentences for evidence of semantic structure 
because they might prove to constitute special cases. What is shown in these 
examples, therefore, is not their contrast with other data in the same text, but rather 
how one differs from the other between texts. 

1 1 In some cases it is doubtful whether items should be classified as conr.f ^tives or as 
a fronted new information, e.g., e ka 'there*, which is not always marked by a 
connector. It occurs as adjunct in other than initial position. 

12 This conclusion differs from GundeKs work on staging (1974), which emphasizes the 
possibility of implicit topics that are distinct from subjects. 

13 This is probably what the information structure of questions in English and other 
European languages is like. A quick observation seems to indicate two main facts. 
The first is that the placement of the information center (displacement in pitch) in 
questions shows that the questioner considers any information he himself cannot 
predict as being new. The second is that the information center of question and 
answer tends to fall on the same item. 
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Focus and Topic in Xavante 
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Information structure in Xavante differentiates new and given, and 
primary and secondary information. New primary information 
normally occurs preceding the predicate of a clause, and new 
secondary information and given information, within the predicate. 
The distribution of information in a multiple-clause sentence, and to 
some extent in a paragraph, parallels that of a single independent 
clause. Topic structure is established primarily by referential criteria. 
A topic is usually part of the given information in a clause, but it may 
be part of the new information in the opening clause of a discourse or 
paragraph. Marked topics are signalled grammatically; unmarked 
topics are not. 

In this paper are described the information structure of Xavante* 
clauses, sentences, and paragraphs within the context of a discourse, 
the topical structure where it differs from information structure, and 
the surface structure as it affects, or is affected by, the information and 
topical structure. 

The information structure differentiates new from given information, 
and primary from secondary information. The unmarked position for 
new information in a clause is the initial position. This affects the 
analysis of topical structure in that topic cannot be defined as the initial 
item of a clause if part of the definition of topic is that a topic is given 
iiiformation and anaphoric in reference to which new ini^^rmation is 
attached by a comment (Gundel 1974). 

The topical structure involves the devices of fronting, tagging, 
pseudoclefting, topic interrogative, inflection, and the use of special 
pronouns. 

The description of information and topical structure revolves 
principally around three relevant positions in the surface structure: 
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preceding, following, or embedded within the nuclear pail of each 
level— that is, the predicate complex in the clause, the main clause in 
the sentence, and the body of the paragraph. 

Many Xavante narratives are told in the fonn of an imaginary 
dialogue in which there are many repartee sequences which have some 
characteristics not found in monologue. Both styles are included in the 
description of the various kinds of structure. 

1 Surface structure 

1.1 Clause. Distribution of information and topicalization features are 
limited by certain constraints in the surface structure of clauses. 

The grammatical subject is always the semantic agent in active 
clauses and the patient in stative clauses. This means that no other 
'"'^nstituent can be subjectivized, there being no passivizing mechanism 
in the language. 

The subject may be identified by a noun phrase. It is also identified 
by free person-aspect proclitics in all forms of transitive clauses, and in 
declarative active forms of intransitive clauses. In other forms of 
intransitive clauses, the subject is identified by person prefixes on the 
verb. The person-aspect proclitics and the person prefixes occur 
whether or not the subject is also identified by a noun phrase. 

In transitive clauses the object may be identified by a noun phrase. 
If not, it is identified by a person prefix on the verb. Person and 
number suffixes on the verb agree with the subject of intransitive 
clauses, and with both subject and object of transitive clauses. 

When both subject and object are identified by noun phrases, there 
is no overt distinction as to which is which either by affixation or by 
word order. If one noun phrase refers to an animate object and another 
to an inanimate, the animate one is usually the subject, and the 
inanimate one the object. If both are animate, or both inanimate, only 
context can disambiguate them. Their order relative to each other is 
determined by information or topical structure and not by surface 
structure. 

The verb is most frequently the final element in a clause, although 
certain items of both new and given primary information may occur 
after the verb. Such items are usually marked off intonationally as 
separate information units. It is rare to find the verb as the first 
constituent of the clause unless it is the only constituent. 

A predicate complex is the core of the clause. It i? that part of the 
clause that begins with person-aspect proclitics and ends with the verb. 
The verb includes person prefixes and may have postposed modifiers 
together with person-number and modal suffixes. In the following 
examples the clause core is boldfaced: Dzemi-hdte dza we tsd awitsi 
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(Jim-specifier he will here thetn-for it-bring) 'Jim will bring it (the plane) 
here for them'; Topto wahi mate tUsa (Topto snake it her-bit) 'a snake 
bit Topto'; i T-to tse-di, (her-eye painful-is) 'her eye is painful'; da- 
tsipetse-u te dzaatsamrd, hiiUhu (people-dance-to they will fly Jaguar-to) 
they will fly to the dance, to the jaguar dance'. 

L2 Sentence* A sentence may consist of a single independent clause or 
a main clause plus one to three r.ubordinate clauses. One or two 
subordinate clauses may precede the main clause, and one may either 
be embedded in or follow the main clause. The subordinating enclitic is 
usually last in the clause. The rhetorical relationships expressed by 
subordination are temporal succession, conditional, causal, and 
complement: toiho ma tsiwi 're-pa iho-rata-wamha, iho-teptsi te oto 
tsiwl rom-dza'ra (complete they collective plant-finish one-old -when, 
one-new they then collective thing-heap up) 'when they finished 
planting the old one (field), they then clear the new one'; u-pe'edze'te' 
tsi tso Jt-mori'da wa ta-ma tiiia (I-sad-if-only her-for I-go-that I her-to 
say) I said to her that I would go for her only if I were sad'; I-to date 
ta-ma hvaYi-dci, te dza ti-\varare, hodze-ahd-wa (her-eye someone her- 
or operate-in order to, she future she-fly, pain-much-because) 'she will 
fly in order for someone to operate on her eye because it is very 
painful'. 

2 Information structure 

Information focus in a clause is that part that is new or informative. 
It is presented by the speaker to the hearer as not being recoverable 
from the verbal or situational context, or it is presented as new in 
relation to a particular predicate. 

In Xavante there are two kinds of new information, primary and 
secondary. Primary information is that which the speaker identifies as 
essentia! to the development of the narrative. Secondary information is 
supplied by the speaker as explanation or background. It is information 
that helps the hearer understand the narrative, without being itself a 
crucial part of it. 

Information that is not new is given information, which is 
recoverable from the verbal or situational context. Given information 
does not develop the narrative further but rather it provides a 
framework for handling new information. 

2.1 Information structure in the clausv. New primary information 
normally occurs before the predicate in a clause: aro te tsuh-dzaha 
(rice they winnow-plural) 'they are winnowing rice'; tsetsta-na ma ama 
aimatsitsi'dzahure (Friday-on they there stay-both) they both stayed 
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there on Friday ^ Batowi-ama te namra (Batovi-at he hve) *he lives at 
Batovi'. New secondary information normally occurs within the 
predicate: dzahudu te wededzadadzori tsada hnana (still they coffin him- 
for make) They are stil! making a coffin for him'. In the preceding 
example, the new secondary information was given to explain why a 
dead child was not yet buried. 

In the same narrative new secondary information tells as 
background what happened before the child died: talui-dzo te mararo 
ama Jwa'redze hmipni (him-for she at dawn there syringe take), 'she 
took a shot there at dawn for him'. 

New secondary information may also occur in a relative clause 
embedded within another clause constituent: u-hitebre te Ti-ma htsomri- 
mi \va uptso (my-brother he me-to that-give-with I wash) *I wash with 
(the soap) which my brother gave me'; a-tsihudu tsipedze tete ama h^ori 
dza we cm (your-grandson knife he there that-take future here bring) 
'bring here the knife which your grandson took there'. 

Given information normally occurs within the predicate: te dza oto 
omemha apetse (they future soon there dance) 'they will soon dance 
there'; te na*\i da- 'rata tMiotd-dza'ra (they repeatedly them-by they- 
sleep-plural) 'they slept near them'. 

When all, or most of, the information is new, as in the opening 
clause of a discourse or paragraph, there may be more than one item of 
new information before the predicate, in which case their order in 
relation to one another is determined by which is the topic of the 
higher level unit. This topic precedes other new information. In the 
next example Roberto and Cuiaha-u both precede the predicate 
because they are both informationally new and primary. Roberto, the 
topic of the paragraph of which this is the first clause, comes first: 
Roberto Cuiaba-u ma to mo (Robert Cuiaba-to he punctiliar go) 'Robert 
has gone to Cuiaba'. Similarly in Topto wahi mate tit.ui (Topto snake it 
her-bite) 'a snake bit Topto', Topto is the topic of the discourse. 

When all the information in a clause is given information, such a 
clause is usually the final summary of a paragraph. For example, a 
paragraph beginning with Eimke-mm-hd te dza oto Batowi-u atsamrd 
* Eunice and another are flying to Batovi', which is developed by 
adding information as to companion, purpose, means of travel, and 
time of travel, ends with te dza atsamro-dzahure (they future fly-both) 
*they will both fly', in which all information is given information. 

Even though all the information in the final summary of a paragraph 
is given, if it is largely a repetition of the preceding clause, the word 
order of the first clause may be maintained in the repeated clause, in 
which case given information may occur before the predicate: ti-mama- 
u te dza ama mo (her-father-to (new) she future there go) *she will go 
to her father', followed by ti-mama-u te dza ama ti-morire, taha (her- 
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father-to she future there she-go, she) *she will go to her father, she 
(will)'. 

When a clause of given information is not final in a paragraph, it is 
reintroducing a topic or situation already mentioned but from which the 
narrator has digressed, and now wishes to return. In the next example 
the narrator has been talking about Nharinha flying, digresses into 
talking about Dominga staying, and then returns to Nharinha flying: e 
Nharinha tc dza oto wara *Is Nharinha going to *^v?'; te dza oto mira 
*she is going to fly'; Domin^are-hd bete *what about Dominga 
then?' , . . (here follows the digression about Dominga) Nharinha-tsi te 
dm wara *just Nharinha will fly'. In the last clause of this example 
Nharinha is given information but is reintroduced preceding the 
predicate as though it were new information. A further example of 
given information preceding the predicate after a digression is: e monw 
te ai-mo *where are you going?'; dwa, Bakairi-u wa mo *over there, to 
the Bakairi I am going'; e tihi-dzo *what for?'; Bakairi ma hnatoro *a 
Bakairi has died'. Then follows a digression on whether it was an adult 
or child who died, and then: e ta-momo te ai'aha'rei-wa'wa 
(interrogative that-where you go-plural) *is that where you went?' 

Given information may also precede the predicate when it is linking 
secondary new information to preceding primary information: e ma to 
apito tsahu *did the official visit him (the dead child)?'; ma to tsahu 
*she visited him'; taha-dzo te marare ama hva'redze 'mapra (him-for 
she dawn there syringe take) *she took a shot there for him at dawn'. 

Both new and given information may follow the predicate. New 
information in this position may be added to new information preceding 
the predicate, as in upa-dzama dza tete dzuri, aro-dzama (manioc-also 
future they plant, rice-ako) *they will plant manioc too, and rice'. Or it 
may make the new information preceding the predicate more specific, 
as in da-tsipese-u te dza atsamrd, hu'u-u (people-dance-to they future 
fly, jaguar-to) *they will fly to the dance, the jaguar dance'. If the 
clause is in answer to a question, additional new information may 
follow the predicate, as in: e Nharinha te dza oto wara Ms Nharinha 
going to fly?', te dza oto wara Cuiaba-u^ Nenehedzama (she future soon 
fly, Cuiaba-to, Nene-also) *she is going to fly, to Cuiaba, with Nene'; 
and in e mama-d di *hasn't ..x a father?', madzedi, hmama tsaWetse- 
odi, hnatsi (no, his-father known-not, hi$-mother>onIy) *no, his father is 
not known, only his mother'. 

Given information may be highlighted by being placed after the 
predicate in a noun phrase that identifies an anaphoric reference earlier 
in the clause: apo amiru-na we t sits a 're *they came back by horse', 
marare ma aihutu *they arrived at dawn'; Ne^ure tete tso tsimrd, 
awaru'ha (Nego he them-for them-led, horses-that-is) *Nego led XYzm 
for them, the horses, that is'. Or it may repeat for emphasis the new 
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information preceding the predicate, as in wa-wana ma to ti-wawa- 
tsahori'dziiha, wa-wana (we-before they completive they-cry-stop- 
plural, we-before ) ^before we (got there) they stopped crying, before 
we (got there)'. 

Given infonnation may be deleted when it is in response to a 
content question. The information requested is supplied, and the rest of 
the clause is deleted: e 'uv/ ma dwit.si (interrogative who he bring) 
'whom did he bring?*, Donaudo ^Donald\ In a sequential information 
question, all given information except the question word may be 
deleted: UritirthH te dza We tsamrd (Uritiru-at he future continuative 
live) *he is going to live at Uritiru', e tiha-dw (interrogative what-for) 
*what for?' 

The verb of a clause may be new or given information, but there is 
no grammatical difference in either case. When it is given, it is a 
repetition or a synonym of a verb that has already been used to 
describe the same situation: uhure dza tete aUl rom-dzuri (everything 
future they there thing -plant) 'they will plant everything', upa-dzama 
dza tete dzuriy aro-dzama (manioc-also future they plant, rice-also) 
*they will plant manioc too, and rice'; toiho ma t.\i\\i 're -pa HuVrata- 
wamha (complete they collective pis t-finish old-feld-when) *when 
they finished planting the old field . . .\ 

2.2 Information structure in the sentence. When a reason, condition, 
statement of purpose, or temporal succession is new primary 
infonnation, it is encoded in a subordinate clause that precedes the 
main clause whether the main clause contains new information or only 
given information. The subordinate clause may contain some given 
infonnation as well as new, but the rhetorical relationship to the 
infonnation in the main clause is new: tete Wi-pari-ptsi^ te dza oto mo 
(he build-finish, he future then go) 'when he has fmished building, he 
will go', date pd^o-da^ te ti-warare ama (son?eone operate-purpose, he 
he-fly there) *he flew there for someone to opeiate (on him)', hodze-te^ 
te dza ti-warare (painful-because, she future she-fly) 'she will fly 
because she is ill'. 

When a subordinate clause contains new secondary information, it 
occurs within the main clauoe: ta-dza te i-mama Wrata-ma tete tso 
rop^rui-wa h'rada tso mo (that-why she, her-father her-grandmother-to 
he her-for order-because, her-grandmother her-for go) 'that's why, 
because her father told her to, her grandmother went for her'. 

When a multiple-clause sentence is the final summary of a 
paragraph and, therefore, is all given information, a subordinate clause 
may precede the main clause paralleling the information distribution of 
a single independent clause (see 2.1). A paragraph which says that 
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*Nharinha is going to Cuiaba to have an operation on her eye which is 
painfur ends vith the summary sentence: hodze-te^ te dza ti-warare, 
date ta-ma 'wa^ri-da (painful-because, she future she-fly, someone her-for 
operate-purpose) ^because it is painful, she will fly, for someone to 
operate on it'. 

A subordinate clause containing only given information can also 
precede the main clause when it is acting as a link between paragraphs: 
toibo ma tsiwi ^re-pa^ iho-Wata-wamhay Jho-tep-tsi te oto tsiwi rom-dza^ra 
(complete they collective plant-finish one-old-when one-new they then 
collective heap up-plural) *when they finished planting the old (field), 
then they cleared the new one\ 

A subordinate clause may follow the main clause when it is 
repeating, or making more specific, the information in a subordinate 
clause preceding the main clause, or one of the constituents of the 
main clause: wa-pe^edze-nere, \vu dza da-dzo mapari-dzd^rani, atsa wa- 
ama da-pe^edze-d-nere (we-sad-since, we future them-for watch-plural, 
reciprocal us-for they-sad-not-even=though) * since we are sad, we will 
watch for them, even though they are not sad for us in return*; 
romhuri-dzo fna ta-mitohro-ni apito-huru-u, wide tete pahdri'mono'da 
(work-for they they-leave-plural postman's-field-to, trees they cut- 
purpose) *they left for work, to the postman's field, to cut down the 
trees'. 

New information may be included in the answer to a yes/no 
question in a subordinate clause following the main clause: e Kt-momo 
te aiUiha^rei'wahva Ms that where you are going?'; ihe, wa dza ama 
nw, te tsabu'da (yes, I future there go, / him-see-to) *yes, I am going 
there to see him'. 

If the information in a subordinate clause is in answer to a question 
for information, the main clause in the answer may be deleted: Uritint 
te dza ^re tsamrd *he is going to live at Uritiru'; e tiha-dzd *what for?'; 
powawe tete We ^mado^o-mono-da (cattle he continuative watch-to) *in 
order to look after the cattle'. 

23 Information structure in the paragraph* The first sentence in a 
paragraph usually contains several items of new information. Further 
new information is added in the body of the paragraph, often one item 
per clause. The final sentence in a paragraph is often a summary one 
containing only given information. A clause containing parenthetical 
background information, i.e., new secondary information, may occur 
within the body of a paragraph. It is spoken with low level intonation 
which is in contrast to the intonation of the rest of the paragraph. The 
following example of a paragraph shows most of these features: 
Eunitsi-nori-hd te dza oto Batowi-u atsamrd. * Eunice and another are 
going to fly to Batovi.' e Uvai-me *who with?' Alitsi-fthnte *with Alice' 
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te dza oto atsamrd-dzoluire 'they will both fly' Erena te LuthihdzaltnrC' 
da. Erenu'luhu 'to see Helen, to Helen's' dci'tsipetse-u te dza atsatmo. 
hii'iMi *they will fly to the dance, the jaguar dance' (te dza oto 
omemha apetsc) (parenthetical: 'they (the Xavante) will dance there') 
hu tete 'madoUi'dzahfire-da te dza atsamrd-dzahure 'to watch the 
jaguar dance they will boih fly' . . . te dza-atsamrd-dzahNre 'they will 
both fly'. 

2.4 General obse"^ations. A comparison of the information structure of 
the clause with that of the sentence reveals strong parallel features. As 
the information units in the clause are to the predicate, so those in 
subordinate clauses are to the main clause. To a lesser degree the 
paragraph also has some parallel features, the most notable being the 
parenthetical secondary information within the body of the paragraph 
and the greater volume of new information occurring at or near the 
beginning of the paragraph. 

A comparison of the information structure of Xavante with that of 
English, as presented by Bayless and Johnson, shows some similarities 
and some differences. Their principle 1, ^'syntactic new information in 
one clause becomes syntactic old information for subsequent clauses," 
is only partially valid for Xavante. In summary final clauses of 
paragraphs, where all information is now old, the syntactic order of the 
preceding clause may be retained. The primary function of such a 
clause, however, seems to be not informative, but rather a signal that 
the speaker is concluding one topic and about to introduce another in 
the next clause. Where new information has followed the predicate in 
one clause, it may be put into the **proper" syntactic position for new 
information in the succeeding clause: e dza we tsd awitsi 'who will 
bring it (the p'ane) here for ihtmT \ Dzjemi-hd *Jim'; Dzemi-hd te dza we 
tsd dwitsl, romhuriduridzep'amo'na ^Jim will bnng it here for them, next 
Monday'; romhuriduridzep-amo-na te dza we tsd dwltsi *next Monday he 
will bring it here for them'. 

Their principle 2, "syntactic old information generally precedes 
syntactic new in the same clause," is not valid for Xavante. The 
reverse order is the case if the new information is primary. Both 
Halliday (1967) and DaneS (1974) propose a similar principle. 

Their principle 3, "old information is generally found in subject 
position," is only partially valid for Xavante, because Xavante surface 
structure restricts the subject to being the agent of active clauses and 
the patient of stative clauses. If a series of active clauses has the same 
agent or a series of stative clauses the same patient, then the subject of 
the noninitidl clauses is old information and is identified only by the 
obligatory person-asp'^ct proclitics in the clause. If old information is 
other than the agent or the patient, then the subject may be new 
information and be identified by a noun phrase preceding the predicate 
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complex. The surface constraints on what may be subject invalidate for 
Xavante their principle that **one function of surface-rearrangement 
rules (in English discourse) is to place old information, or a dummy NP 
instead of old information, in subject position." 

Their principle 4, **the notions of old and new information operate 
at different structural levels," is valid for Xavante. In the next example 
romhuri-u and romhuri-dzd are postpositional phrases where the object 
in the second instance is old information, and only the postposition is 
new. hurihu and apito-huru-u have the same postposition -// but the 
object of the postposition is modified in the second instance by the 
possessor apito, which is new information: Buru-u ma to ta-dzdmori' 
dza^ra-ni, romhuri-u. Romhuri-dzd ma ta-watohro-ni, apito-buru-u. (eld- 
to they punctiliar they-travel-plural, work to. work-for they they-leave- 
plural, postman's*eld to) They went to the field, to the work. They left 
for the work, to the postman's field.' The above examples show that 
part of a phrase may be new ' ^formation and the rest of it old. In oth^r 
words, new information doe^ not have to be an entire constituent at 
clause level. 

3 Topical structure 

The question I wish to answer in this section is whether or not 
Xavante has a topic-comment structure for clauses that is different 
from the information structure already described. 

The Prague school in their work on functional sentence perspective 
(Danes 1974) mention three concepts that have to do with the topical 
staic^Jre of clauses, viz., given and new information, theme and 
rheme, and communicative dynamism. They affirm that known 
information is distinguished from theme because there exist instances 
where theme does not convey known information, although they 
acknowledge that such cases are the minority and are considered as 
marked themes. They then proceed to ignore the difference between 
known information and theme. They describe theme as the element of 
the sentence (usually the opening one) that links the utterance with the 
context and the situation; they also say that the theme carries the 
lowest degree of communicative dynamism in a clause. 

Halliday (1967) divides the information structure of a clause into 
infomiation, i.e., given and new; thematization, i.e., the sequence of 
elements; and identification, i.e., the patterns of clause structure. He 
defines theme as the first element in a clause or the point of departure 
for the clause as a message, and distinguishes marked themes from 
unmarked. Theme is distinguished from old information in that the 
former is what is being talked about now, while the latter is what was 
being talked about before. Gundel (1974), using the terms **topic" and 
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"comment," says the topic is the element that names what the speech 
act is about. It is not necessarily the leftmost element or leftmost noun 
phrase in a clause, although this is probably its most common position. 
She further says that topic is always associated with given information 
and is necessarily a nonfocal element. She equates topical structure 
with information structure. 

Gundel associates such syntactic devices as left dislocation, right 
dislocation, clefting, and pseudoclefting with the topic-comment 
structure of a clause. Bayless and Johnson associate the same devices 
with the information structure. Halliday associates them with 
identification, which is one part of total theme structure separate from 
considerations of new and given information and of theme and rheme. 

In Xavante, the options in relation to order of constituents in a 
clause seem to be largely determined by information structure as has 
already been described. That structure involves not only new versus 
given information, however, but also primary versus secondary 
information. When given information occurs before a predicate 
complex, this could be called a case of fronting. Such fronting on the 
clause level usually functions where secondary new information has 
displaced given information, which then becomes the link between the 
secondai7 information and the preceding context. On sentence level, a 
subordinate clause that is given information may be fronted before the 
main clause both when the subordinate clause is the link between 
paragraphs and when the main clause introduces new information as 
the topic of a new paragraph. With interrogative clauses, there are 
some instances of fronting that seem to be genuine instances of marked 
topicalization, which occur as initial sentences of a discourse or 
paragraph: pi'd-non-Afi, e momo te aVahaWe (woman-plural 
interrogative where they go) 'the women, where are they going?' 
Donauduj e mame te namra (Donald, interrogative where he live) 
'Donald, where does he live?' buru-ama hoiwaho tsetsta-na Usipe, e dim 
ma te hetc dwitsi (eld-at afternoon Friday-on wy '^-arrive, interrogative 
what they then bring) 'the ones who arrived at the field on Friday 
afternoon, what did they bring?' The topic, which may be either new 
or given information, is fronted before the interrogative marker e, 
which is normally the first element of an interrogative clause. By 
fronting, the topic is established, and then the question asked about it. 
The same sort of device is also used for rhetorical questions whose 
function is to intensify the quality of a descriptive. First, the topic is 
established and then it is described: udzd-ha barana-ha, e hroUy-haihoire 
(light night, interrogative which-burn-many) Mights at night, wow! are 
there ever a lot!'; tiha u^ete-Ware, e i-tse-ore (thing cake-small, 
interrogative that-delicious-not) 'the small cake thing, boy!, is that ever 
good!' 
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There are also some instances of tagging or right dislocation which 
seem to be instances of marked topicalization: Ne^ure tete tso tsimrd, 
awaru'ha (Nego he them-for them-led, horses-that=is) 'Nego took them 
for them, the horses that is'; ohota te we rop madd. Uede-^wa-ha (over 
there, he here look, its-owner-that-is) 'from over there he is looking this 
way, the owner that is'; tete 'rhpari-ptsi, te dzo ama mo, Tsiriwaruwh 
ha (he build-finish-when, he future there go, Tsiriwaruwe-that=is) 
'When he has finished building, he will go, Tsiriwaruwe, that is'. When 
tagging has a topicalizing function, it seems to be clarifying what is the 
topic, rather than singling out the topic to highlight it. In some 
instances two 'constituents are dislocated to the right: dzahadu tete 
tsada ^ri'parhdza'rchodi, Bakairi-ha, Usa^wari-dzeb-da-ha (incomplete 
they it-for it-build-finish-plural-negative, Bakairi that is, its-empty-place- 
for-that=i$) 'they still haven't finished building it for it, the Bakairis 
that is, its storage place that is'. In the preceding example in the main 
part of the clause, there are three anaphoric references— to the agent 
(the Bakairis), to the beneficiary (the rice crop), and to the goal (the 
storage place). Only two of these are singled out following the 
predicate. The first of them, the Bakairis, seem to be topicalized. They 
have b^en the topic of a previous but not immediately preceding 
ciause, and are now being reinstated as topic. The second element, the 
storage place, is new information but not topic. In other words, not all 
right dislocation has to do with ^pic structure. Given information is 
topicalized, and new information is not. In the next example, 
'Nharinha' is old information, and 'by truck' is new. 1-mrdre-ha hete? 
'What about his wife?' Cuiaha-u te wara, Narinare-ha, wedewara-na 
(Cuiaba-to she rode, Nharinha-that^is, truck-by) 'She went to Cuiaba, 
Nharinha that is, by truck'. 

Another device for marked topicalization in Xavante ' '".e use of 
the topic interr'^gative hete 'what about'. It is used when t weaker in 
dialogue wants to know something about a new topic that *.as come to 
his mind because of its situational association with the previous topic: 
Domin^are-hd hete 'What about Dominga?' Unird-hci hete *What about 
her husband?' 

Pseudoclefting also occurs occasionally as a marked topic device. 
By this device a clause Is made into an equative construction in which 
the comment occurs first followed by the the topic in the form of a 
relative clause, as in: harana t-dzdmori'dze-ha (night that-travel-time- 
that=is) 'the time that they traveled was at night'; taha-tsi hhnatsi-hd 
(that=one-only which-full-that=is) 'that one only is the one which is 
full'; huriMima Tsahinoho-'rata Hsap-tsi, Hsa^mirMvawe fid (field-at 
Sabino-near which-stand-only that-supply-big-that=is) 'the one which is 
at the field near Sabino's is the one with the big supply'. This use is 
similar to Halliday's identification structure. It is used with background 
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or orientation information, rather than as part of the development of a 
narrative. 

Another marked topic device is the use of free pronouns (as distinct 
from person-aspect proclitics in predicates). When this device occurs, 
the free pronoun is usually fronted or tagged: wa-nori-ha, wa dm ama 
'wape-ni (we-^ ^i, we future there it-carry) *our group, we will carry 
it there'; ti-mama-u te dza ama ti-morire ta-hd (her-father-to she future 
there she-go, that-one) *she will go to her father's, she will'; tso 
tsaVuri, a-ha (it-for climb, you) *climb for it, you'. 

The enclitic -ha is often used after a noun phrase when a 
constituent is topicalized i.i one of the marked ways already 
mentioned. This does not seem to be its only function, however; 
McLeod (1974b:71-73) describes its function in participant highlighting, 
marking change of agent, and as a device for building up suspense in a 
narrative. 

The enclitic -tsi occurs with noun phrases that contrast with 
preceding topics. After a paragraph about Dominga, one text continues: 
flarma -toi te dza wara (Nharinha-only she future fly) *only Nharinha 
will fly\ 

Use of -hd or -tsi does not necessarily make a noun phrase topic of 
a clause; rather they serve to introduce elements that are part of the 
referential field of a succeeding clause. In the example in the preceding 
paragraph, the topic is still Dominga. It makes sense to assert that only 
Nharinha will fly in the context of talking about Dominga who stayed. 
In the next sentence, however, Nharinha is the topic. It makes sense to 
ask *Why (will she fly)?' about Nharinha. The predicate complex has 
been deleted, but if it had been present, Nharinha would have been 
referred to by the person-aspect subject te *she': e tiha-dzo 
(interrogative what-for) *what ^or (will she fly)?' 

In a clause in which all information is new, the first element is 
topic. In such clauses, the concept of identifying something and then 
saying something about it seems more relevant for establishing the 
topic than a question like ^About what does it make sense to make this 
assertion?' If the clause is intransitive, the subject is most likely to be 
the topic. If the clause is transitive, either subject or object may be 
topic, and their order relative to each other is determined by which is 
topic, the topic being the first element: Litsi ma te-dzada (Lid she leg- 
bum) Tici burned her lef»'- P Cidaba-u mato mo (Robert Cuiaba- 
to he go) 'Robert went to Cui...u*; Topto wahi ma:C ti-tsa (Topto snake 
her-bite) *a snake bit Topto'. I disagree with Gundel when she says 
that no topic may be new information, and that in a sentence where all 
information is new, the topic is the temporal or local situation. This 
seems to rne to fail in cases where the situation is not yet defined. I 
prefer to say that different criteria are needed for establishing the topic 
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in sentences where all information is nev/ than in other sentences. 

In a clause that has an unmarked topic and where there is some 
given information, the topic is part of such information. Where there is 
more than one item of given information, there is no syntactic or 
morphological signal that singles out a single item as topic. If one 
considers such a clause in isolation and asks the question About what 
does it make sense to make this assertion or ask this question?'' it 
seems that any or all of the anaphoric referent could be topic. In 
context, however, reference is always to the referent most recently 
designated in the text as topic. To recognize that referent as the topic, 
therefore, does not break continuity with a previously established 
topic, even in the absence of a more explicit topic signal in the clause 
in question. How this operates can be seen by tracing the topic 
structure and referential field through the following short complete text. 

In the following text each item of new information has a superscript 
number, and each succeeding anaphoric reference to that item has the 
same number. Wher^ a reference has been elided, so that it is 
recognized by the absence of any overt signal, the number is placed in 
the position where the overt signal would occur. 

1. Topto^ wcihi^ mute^ ti^-tsa. (Topto snake it her-bite) *A snake bit 
Topto.' 2. MatetP ^pcdhP-dupto. (it her-arm-swell) *It arm-swelled 
her.' 3. Nharinha-^ te"* hso mo, tete"^ hva'ri-da tP-wL (Nharinha she 
her-for go, she inject-for it-against) ^Nharinha went to her, to give 
her a shot against it.' 4. Mate"^ ^prnhP-watsitsi. (she her-arm-tied) 
*She tied her arm.' 5. P-tse mate'^ tP-wi hinui tsd^m. (its-poison she 
it-from her-at stop) *She stopped its poison from spreading at her.' 
6. MCidare^ tete^ P-isa'tare-dzo hfiori-dza, matP ti^-tsa. (mango she 
which-pile up-for go-as, it her bite) *As she was going for the 
mangoes she had piled up, it bit her.' 7. V-tminui^ te^ hmw ti^- 
wdwii, (her-father he her-at he-cr> ) *Her father is crying over her.' 
8. Te^ komi 're tsudiui. (he her-at continuative wail) *He is wailing 
over her.' 

In sentence 1, all the information is new. Both subject and object are 
nominal constituents and precede the predicate. In terms of information 
content, one would say that the text is about Topto rather than the 
snake, and for that reason Topto precedes wahi in the first clause and 
is established as topic. In sentence 2, there are two anaphoric 
references, the subject and the object, referring back to the snake and 
Topto respectively. If it were asked, **About what does it make sense 
.0 make the assertion 1t arm-swelled her'?" the answer could equally 
well be either Topto or the snake, unless one concluded that Topto is 
topic by reason of having been topic of sentence 1. In sentence 3, a 
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new participant, Nha^-'nha, is introduced as subject of both the main 
and the subordinate clauses and there are anaphoric references to 
Topto as referent in the main clause and as object in the subordinate 
clause, and to the snake as referent in the subordinate clause. In 
sentence 4, the anaphoric references are to Nharinha as subject and to 
Topto as object. In sentence 5, there are references to Nharinha as 
subject, and to the snake and Topto as referents. In sentence 6, there 
is reference to Topto as subject of the relative clause and the 
subordinate clause, and as object of the main clause, and to the snake 
as subject of the main clause. In sentence 7, a new participant, 'her 
father', is introduced as subject by a kinship term which relates him to 
Topto, and another reference to Topto as referent. In sentence 8, there 
is reference to 'father' as subject and to Topto as referent. Continuity 
of Topto as referential topic is assumed throughout each sentence of 
the text since no other marked topic occurs. 

To sum up this section, Xavante information structure and topical 
structure are largely but not completely overlapping. Topic is defined 
referentially rather than grammatically, although there are grammatical 
signals in the case of a marked topic. Two criteria are needed to 
establish an unmarked topic. In a clause containing only new 
information, the topic is the element that identifies an existing object 
about which the rest of the clause says something. In a clause 
containing given information, the topic is that element about which it 
makes sense to make an assertion or ask a question. Where there is 
ambiguity as to what the topic is, continuity of a previously established 
topic is assumed. 



I Xavante is a Ge language spoken by approximately two thousand people in 
northeastern Mato Grosso, Brazil. The data on which this paper is based were 
collected during vanous field trips between December 1958 and May 1962. made 
possible at that time under a contract between the Summer Institute ofLinguistics 
and the Museu Nacional of Rio de Janeiro, with permission to live on the Posto 
iigena Simoes Lopes being granted by the then Servi^o de Protcfao aos Indios. 1 
wish to thank my colleagues Ruth McLeod and Joan Hall for access to their data, 
and Joseph Grimes and Ivan Lowe, both of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, for 
their help, advice, and criticism. 

Xavante has 10 consonants. 8 oral vowels, and 4 nasalized voweh. These 
phonemes are represented in the orthography used in this paper as follows: 
Consonants /p/ p; /{/ t; n/ /b/ /?. m; /d/ iL n: /dz/ dz: n: /is/ t\: /w/ w: /r/ r; 
/h/ It. Vowels /i/ /; /e/ e: /z/ e, /»/ v.- /a/ a; /o/ a: /o/ a: /?/ o: /?/ /*; /e/ e: /a/ 
a, /5/ 0. For a fuller description of the phonological system see McLeod (1974a). 
Morphemes within a phrase are joined by hyphens in the examples. 
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Sentence-initial Elements in Brazilian 

Guarani 



Robert A. Dooley 

In Guarani narrative, the sentence constituents that can occur 
initially and precede the independent clause are of two types: 
referential connectives and dependent clauses. Referential 
connectives, like English qfter thau make pronominal reference to 
some preceding passage. Sentence-initial dependent clauses are 
predominantly those that restate the preceding clause. 

These sentence-initial elements serve two text-forming lunctions: 
primarily, to increment the basic content framework by adding new 
material to it with specific relational ties; and secondarily, to indicate 
the onset of hierarchical groupings of sentences. Ties within the basic 
content framework, either temporal or causal, are indicated by 
elements present in both referential connectives and dependent 
clauses. 

The hierarchical groupings within a narrative are paragraphs and 
episodes. The morpheme rami appearing in referential connectives can 
indicate hierarchical onsets. But also, temporal ties tend to be 
indicated paragraph initially and causal ties paragraph medially. This 
pattern apparently reflects a general principle of text construction in 
Guarani: the relationships presented between successive hierarchical 
units of a narrative are predominantly temporal, while the 
relaiionships presented between successive sentences within a 
paragraph are predominantly causal, with temporal sequence implicit. 

1 Introduction and overview 

The nature of the content and hierarchical structures of a narrative, 
and the relationship between the two, are important questions for the 
analysis and formation of texts. In Guarani, some light is shed on these 
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matters by the sentence constituents that occur sentence initial and 
precede independent clauses.* Such a sentence-initial element serves 
one or both of two text-forming functions: to indicate a content 
relationship between the sentence at hand and what has preceded it, or 
to indicate the onset of some hierarchical grouping of sentences. The 
content relationships thus indicated are of either the temporal or the 
causal type; the hierarchical groupings are either paragraphs or 
episodes. 

From the distribution of sentence-initial elements the following 
pattern emerges: the content relationships indicated across paragraph 
and episode boundaries are predominantly temporal, while those 
indicated between successive sentences within a paragraph are 
predominantly causal. This principle of text organization incorporates 
two distinct views of narrative: (1) that a narrative is basically a report 
of a temporal sequence of past events (Longacre 1976:199ff.), and (2) 
that a narrative paragraph is a passage whose events and states 
(including inferred states) are "joined into a complete causal chain'' 
(Schank 1974:11). 

In this section a broad overview of the relevant factors is presented. 
These ideas are developed, along with examples, in subsequent 
sections. 



1.1 All sentences in Guarani narrative are of the form 

(1) r Referential! fDependentY Clause / ^^^^"^^"^ \ 
I connective j i clause j i clause Y 

where 

(2) Dependent Clause 

= Clause 

clause subordinator. 



Theoretically, there seems to be no maximum value for n in the above 
formula for sentences, but a value of n = 3 is not only adequate for 
most texts but rarely invoked. 

Thus, ihe only sentence constituents that can occur sentence initial 
and precede the independent clause are referential connectives and 
dependent clauses.^ Referential connectives are conjunction phrases 
that, like Englisl. because of thai, make pronominal reference to the 
preceding context. Of the dependent clauses, by far the most common 
type that occurs sentence initial consists of dependent clauses that 
restate some previous clause. Other common types are those that 
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report the fulfillment of a preview or establish a new calendric temporal 
setting. 

This study of sentence-initial elements focuses on referential 
connectives, discusses dependent restatements less fuMy, and hardly 
mentions other types at all. The proportion of time cevoted to each 
type of sentence-initial element corresponds roughly to its frequency of 
occurrence: referential connectives are initial in 46% of all narrative 
sentences, dependent restatements are initial in another 11%, and 
dependent clauses of all other types are initial in only 8%. The 
remaining sentences (35%) begin with an independent clause. 



1.2 As already mentioned, two different ways of organizing a narrative 
are useful in describing sentence-initial elements: organization by 
content relationships, and groupings of sentences into hierarchical 
units. 

A first approximation of the content organization of a narrative is 
that it consists of events in a temporal framework. Most narratives, 
however, include, in addition to the events, occasional descriptions of 
states, particularly those states that enable subsequent events in the 
sense of rendering them reasonably possible or well motivated. The 
presence of such states in a narrative indicates the existence of a 
causal framework along with the temporal framework (Schank 1974). 
Not only do states enable events, but events can result in states, and 
events can make possible subsequent events by means of intermediate 
and often unexpressed states. The temporal framework and the causal 
framework have, of course, many elements in common. Taken 
together, they make up a skeletal framework that incorporates all the 
basic content relationships found in a narrative. This content 
framework, then, is defined informally as all the events and states in a 
narrative, including those states that must be inferred, connected 
together with temporal or causal relationships that are either indicated 
explicitly or are readily inferrable."^ 

As a narrative progresses, its content framework is incremented, or 
successively built up, as new events and states are added to the 
content framework that already exists. These new elements must be 
connected to the existing framework by ties of either the temporal or 
causal type. 

As to its hierarchical structure, a Guarani narrative is made up of 
episodes, episodes of paragraphs, and paragraphs of sentences. The 
following types of episodes are relevant to the discussion: an obligatory 
introduction consisting primarily of participant information; passages 
within the body of the narrative that end with some sort of resolution; 
an optional summary of the story; and an optional application or moral. 
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Episoc'es other than those in the main body of the narrative usually 
consist of only a single paragraph. Hence, in speaking of paragraphs as 
distinct from episodes, I am referring to paragraphs within the main 
body of a narrative. Such a paragraph is roughly defined as a grouping 
of sentences that is bounded by discontinuities in temporal or 
locational setting or by changes in participant interaction, but that is 
internally continuous in all three of these respects. This paper assumes 
rather than proves the existence of episodes and paragraphs, but this 
assumption is shown to be reasonable in that it makes possible 
descriptions of sentence-initial elements that are both simple and well 
motivated. 

L3 The primary function of sentence-initial elements is to indicate 
specific content relationships between new material and the existing 
content framework, particularly when new material is in a sentence 
subsequent to the point in the content framework to which it is to be 
connected. This is the same functir^n that conjunctions serve in 
English; that is, to indicate "a specification of the way in which what is 
to follow is systematically connected to what has gone before'' 
(Halliday and Hasan 1976:227). 

The new material in each instance is the event or state reported by 
the independent clause of the sentence in which the sentence-initial 
element is found. If the event or state in the independent clause is not 
informationally new, there is ordinarily no other sentence constituent 
preceding it.^ 

The particular point in the existing content framework to which new 
material is tied by sentence-initial elements is indicated within the 
sentence-initial elements themselves. For referential connectives, for 
example, the anaphoric pronoun refers to the part of the existing 
content framework that is to serve as the point of connection. In 
paragraph-medial cases, this point of connection is always the 
independent clause of the preceding sentence, but in paragraph-initial 
cases it is with rare exception the entire paragraph or episode 
immediately preceding. For dependent restatements, the point of 
connection is the clause from the preceding context that is being 
restated. In almost all cases this is the independent clause of the 
preceding sentence. Hence, no matter which of these two types of 
sentence-initial elements is being considered, the point of connection it 
indicates includes at least the preceding independent clause. 

A sentence-initial element indicates not only the point in the 
existing content framework to which new material is connected, but 
also the particular content relationship the connection manifests. This 
is done by the clause subordinators that are final in both referential 
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connectives and dependent restatements. In Guarani, clause 
subordinators are of two types: temporal and causal. There are no 
clause subordinators, for example, that mean Mn the same location as' 
or *in the same manner as'. This restriction to temporal and causal 
relationships is, of course, implied in the claim that by means of these 
clause subordinators the kind of content framework defined in 1.2 is to 
be built. 

Clause subordinators, of course, do not have to occur in sentence- 
initial elements in order to indicate explicit content relationships 
between new material and the existing content framework. This 
happens v/hether they are used in sentence-initial elements, as already 
discussed, or in other dependent clauses. There is, however, the 
following difference. In the case of a referential connective or 
dependent restatement, the old material to which the new is connected 
is in a preceding sentence or, more specifically, in the passage 
indicated by ha^e or the restatement. In contrast, other types of 
dependent clauses do not point outside the sentence in indicating the 
place where the new material in the following independent clause is to 
be connected. Instead, the dependent clause itself, as soon as it is 
uttered, becomes the old material to which the new is connected. 

*After that the king said thus: **Don't you know (which is) your 
bed?" he said. When he (the king) showed It, he (the other) went to 
bed.' (The dependent clause, shown in boldface, is the point to 
which the following independent clause is logically connected.) 

It still requires explanation why a dependent clause, which in 
general is not connected to the preceding content framework in any 
explicit way can be treated as part of the content framework as soon 
as it is uttered, and new materia! accordingly connected to it. This is 
only possible because, as substantiated in 3.1, dependent clauses tend 
to encode information that is to some degree recoverable from the 
preceding context. For this reason, their connection to the content 
framework can be left unexpressed, being understood as part of their 
general recoverability. Dependent restatements are then just the 
limiting case of the recoverability that tends to be true for dependent 
clauses in general. 

I A All referential connectives and dependent restatements function as 
described above, building up the existing content framework by means 
of either temporal or causal ties. Some paragraph-initial referential 
connectives serve an additional function that, for the class of sentence- 
initial elements as a whole, is secondary, namely, to indicate the onset 
of a hierarchical grouping. This function can be signaled by purely 
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formal means; that is, referential connectives that include medial rami 
*like, as' generally occur paragraph initial.^ But semantic features can 
indicate hierarchy as well; that is, referential connectives that denote 
temporal ties also generally occur paragraph initial.^ When formal and 
semantic signals are both present in a referential connective, in the 
case of temporal referential connectives that include medial rami, not 
just paragraph onset but episode onset is indicated. 
1.5 In sections 2 and 3 referential connectives and dependent 
restatements are considered in some detail. Section 4 summarizes the 
inferences drawn from sentence-initial elements regarding the content 
and hierarchical structure of a narrative. 

The primary corpus from which this analysis is developed consists 
of six narrative texts, each by a different speaker. Among these six 
speakers there is considerable variation in the choice and usage of 
sentence-initial elements, and the present study represents only the 
part common to all their narrative styles. Other narrative texts have 
been consulted occasionally. Nonnarrative discourse is not treated 
here. 

2 Referential connectives 

A referential connective takes the form 

(3) (rami) Clause subordinator 

where the set of clause subordinators is, with exceptions to be noted 
later, the same as that in formula 2. The three positions in this 
construction can in a general sense be said to correlate with three text- 
forming phenomena: ha'e with anaphoric reference, rami with 
hierarchical grouping, and the clause subordinators with connections 
within the context framework. 

2A The anaphoric pronoun ha'e occurs in many types of constructions. 
It can refer to persons, things, locations, temporal settings, or the 
cu:..c:.. of clauses or larger units. Within a referential connective, 
however, ha'e refers to at least a whole proposition. Specifically, if 
/k/V is paragraph-medial, its referent is the content of the preceding 
independent clause; if it is paragraph-initial, its referent is the content 
of the largest hierarchical grouping that immediately precedes it.^ 
Rarely in paragraph-initial cases ha'e refers to the largest hierarchical 
grouping before the one immediately preceding. 

These rules are the simplest generalizations that can be drawn 
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consistent with the data, in the following sense. Although in any given 
instance, given the facts of the story and the specific temporal or 
causal relationship being indicated, more than one referent may be 
logically possible for yet always included in those possible 

referents is the one given by the above rules. Moreover, no other 
possible referent is inherently more likely than the one given above. 

For example, in all paragraph-medial cases of referential 
connectives no factual errors or contradictions arise if the referent of 
ha'e is taken as the independent clause of the preceding sentence. 

*So his grandfather removed all the clothes from the youngster. 
That after (Aa'e gwi) he took him to bathe him there.' 

For paragraph-initial referential connectives, however, it is often 
insufficient to suppose that ha^e refers to the previous independent 
clause only. In one narrative, for example, the final section within the 
body of the text tells how in a test of bravery a jaguar lost its nerve. 
The final sentence in the section reports how the jaguar was killed. 
Then follows a summary section, beginning with the sentence 

*That like after {ha'e rami rire) the jaguar is no longe- brave.' 

The point of the statement is that, because one jaguar lost its nerve 
long ago, today all jaguars are cowardly. Thus, in this and similar 
examples the pronoun ha^e cannot refer to only the content of the 
preceding independent clause and still allow the content relationship 
denoted by the referential connective to have a reasonable application 
within the narrative. In such paragraph-initial cases, a reasonable 
content relationship does become possible if haU' is understood as 
referring to the content of the largest hierarchical grouping (paragraph 
or episode) that immediately precedes it. 

The scope of the reference of ha^e that is given by the rules of this 
section can occasionally be corroborated by a dependent clause which, 
appearing subsequent to a referential connective, represents the 
referent more specifically. For instance, following the previous example 
is this sentence: 

^Because Tupa [a folk hero] came emitting lightning and thunder, the 
jaguar is no longer brave.* 

The dependent clause above is a summary of the episode preceding the 
former example. Because its position in the sentence corresponds to 
that of the referential connective in the former example, and since the 
independent clauses are exactly the same, the obvious inference is that 
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the dependent clause is a kind of expansion of the referent of ha 'e 
rami. 

Actually, it is more common to find such ar« expansive dependent 
clause in the same sentence as the referential connective, between it 
and the independent clause, and in an appositional relationship to it. 
When this is so, the two clause subordinators must be the same or 
have the same meaning. 

*So after crying remorsefully, he cut his own throat. That 
in:=consequence=of (/ra'e vy), because he cut his own throat (vy), he 
killed himself.* 

The preceding example shows a clausal expansion of ha 'e occurring 
paragraph medial and restating the preceding independent clause. The 
earlier example is of a clausal expansion of paragraph-initial ha^e, 
which summarizes the preceding episode. In this way, in every case 
where clausal expansions of ha^e are found, they verify the rules given 
for identifying the referent of ha^e.^ 

As mentioned, the referent of a paragraph-initial ha^e can refer to 
the paragraph or episode preceding the one immediately preceding the 
referential conm^ctive. Only one clear example of this phenomenon has 
been found (paragraph onsets are noted by indentation). 

* After that her mother put a flower into her hand. And she said 
thus: 'Throw it at the one you like the best," she said. And so, as 
she was about to throw it she said thus: "I am just going to throw it 
at that one," she said, and she threw it at the ugly negro. 
*That in=response=to (ha'e ra) her younger sisters laughed derisively 
at the ugly negro. 

*That in=re$ponse=to (ha^e ra), because the old man was angry with 
his daughter, he said thus: **There are so many good looking young 
men, but you throw the flower at this one," he said.' 

Since the father is responding in anger to his daughter's throv/ing the 
flower, it is clear that the ha'e at the beginning of the third paragraph 
refers to the events of the first paragraph. Although this type of 
referential skipping complicates the general rules being considered, it 
also provides the narrator with a "seful device. In the above example 
the last two paragraphs are indicated as standing in the same content 
relationship to the first paragraph, even though only one m be 
adjacent to the first in linear arrangement. 

2.2 Before the optional element rami is considered, the clause 
subordinators that occur at the end of referential connectives are 
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discussed. There are six such clause subordinators: javc *during\ rire 
*after\ *after\ vy Mn consequence of, and ramo and its shorter 
form rd *in response to\^ 

Two modifications need to be made to formula 3 with respect to 
these clause subordinators. First, although ha^e rami jave *that like 
during' occurs, *ha'e jave does not. The postpositional phrase ha^e 
Jave py *that time-span in' occurs in its place WxXhjave being used as a 
nominal, possibly because jave is more readily understood as a nominal 
than as a clause subordinator. Second, although ha^e gwi *that after' 
occurs, * ha^e rami gwi does not. The reason for this noncooccurrence 
is perhaps hierarchical, and is explained in note 12. 

Two types of temporal relationships are indicated by the clause 
subordinators under discussion: simultaneity and sequence. 
Simultaneity is indicated by jave: 

*She was going sadly down the path. That like during (ha'e rami 
jave) a youngster cried noisily in the hole where a palm tree had 
once been.' 

The far more common type of temporal relationship is sequence. This 
can be indicated by either rire or ^'u /. 

*And so the jirl came there. That after (ha^e Href her mother put a 
flower into her hand.' 

*He put it away. That after (ha'e gwi) he went.' 

Note that the difference between rire and ^wi is not in meaning but in 
hierarchical function. 

The nontemporal clause subordinators in referential connectives are 
vy. ramo, and rd. The subordinator vy in a referential connective is 
glossed Mn consequence of. It is used when the new material being 
added to the content framework is routinely fulfilling cultural 
expectations in some sequence of actions. This expectation can have 
been set up by any one of the following three factors: cause and effect 
relationships as culturally perceived, even though perhaps not actually 
experienced; familiar patterns of action commonly experienced within 
the culture; and patterning or preview established by the preceding 
context. These three sources of expectation are illustrated in the 
following three examples: 

*When he arrived there, he didn't know what to do with the sheep. 
So the sheep were all there outside. That in=consequence=of {ha^e 
vy) the king, being angry, said thus: **Don't you know to put the 
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sheep there in the pen? ' he said.' (Although there are no kings and 
few sheep in Guarani culture, it can be projected from cultural 
experience that if a king's sheep were running loose, he would be 
angry and want them penned up.) 

*At that time a youngster cried noisily in the hole where a palm tree 
had once been. That like in=consequence=of (Aa V mmi vy) when the 
old woman looked, she became very happy.' (The Guarani are very 
affectionate towards babies even when they cry, so this happiness 
would be considered culturally routine.) 

*So he (the negro) spoke to him. *'Here is money. If I die first, as 
may happen, put the money on top of my grave," he said. '*After I 
am buried," he said. **3ut don'i let me be laid out," he said. 
"Stand me up. Then put the money on top of my head,'' he said. 
Afterwards, eight days later, the negro died. That like 
in=coiisequence=of (ha^e rami vy) the owner of the goat put the 
money on top of his head.' (The expectations set up eariier in the 
text are fulfilled as previewed.) 

The element ramo and its short form rd in a referential connective 
do not in contradistinction to vy indicate that an action is contrary to 
cultural exr =ons, but instead relate to a different facet of 
causation.'^ i..jse elements are glossed Mn response to\ where 
response is considered to be a volitional reaction to some stimulus. The 
stimulus is that event or state reported in the preceding independent 
clause, and is most commonly direct speech by another person. When 
the stimulus is direct speech, the response can be either a 
conversational reply or a nonverbal response such as compliance or 
noncompliance to a reqr.-^st. 

'When he arrived home he said thus: ''Look, grandmother. I found 
a companion," he said. That m=resi)onse=to (AaV mmo) his 
grandmother said thus: 'Tine, You both go again. Kill a lot of 
birds," she said.' 

'Then, "Bring it. Let me see it," his grandfather said. That 
in=response=to {ha'e ra) he didn't want to show it to his 
grandfat^'^r. * 
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Occasionally the stimulus is not in quoted r.peech, in which case again 
the response may be either verbal or nonverbal. 

*So he didn't want to leave his son-in-law's house. He stayed there 
constantly. That in=:response=to {ha^e ra) his daughter said thus to 
her father in anger: **Go bring mother. Let mother stay here too," 
she said.' 

*When he arrived there where the house had stood, around the hole 
of the comer post frogs were croaking. That in=response=to (ha'e 
ra) the old king sat listening.' 

Since response is understood as volitional, the independent clause of a 
sentence with ranio or rd in its referential connective has an agent as 
its subject." On the other hand, with any of the other clause 
subordinators in referential connectives, both agentive and noragentive 
subjects occur freely in the independent clause. 

'Afterwards, after he went to the negro's house, as he ^as coming 
back, he forgot the path. That like in=consequence=of (ha'e ra;J vy) 
it got quite late.' 

When \}\ ramo, and rd occur in dependent clauses instead of in 
reftrenual connectives, they have structural rather than semantic 
meaning. In a dependent clause, vv indicates that *wo clauses ha,e the 
same subject, while ranio and rd indicate that they have different 
subjects. The two clauses whose subjects are being compared are the 
dependent clause m which the subordinator occurs, and the clause 
adjacent to it in the direction of the independent clause, which may be 
and often is the independent clause itself. Formula 1 gives the range of 
possibilities for these two clauses. 

*So (because) the old man was angry with his daughter {vy) 
same=subject, he said thus: There are a lot of good-looking boys 
but you throw the flower at this one/* he said.* 

*So (since) the jaguar is not brave (ramo) dinerent=subject, 
nowadays we can really kill it.* 

*(Since) (as) he listened {ra) different=subject the sheep was bleating 
at the base of the slope {ra) different=subject, he ran to there.' 
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It is not clear how these structural meanings in dependent clauses 
are related to the semantic meanings that rv, ramo, and rd have in 
referential connectives. A relationship does seem to be indicated by the 
fact that, when they occur with referential connectives, the structural 
meanings of these elements are correct in predicting the subject about 
90% of the time, where the two clauses being compared are those on 
either side of the referential connective. It should also be pointed out 
that, although these clause subordinators in dependent clauses do not 
indicate any specific semantic relationship between the clauses of that 
sentence, some temporal or causal relationship always exists in actual 
fact. Within a dependent clause other means are available, besides the 
clause subordinator itself, for indicating a specific temporal or causal 
relationship. *2 surprisingly, these content relationships that exist 
alongside vv, ramo. and m obtain betwee he same two clauses whose 
subjects these clause subordinators compare. Thus, in the preceding 
example, the first dependent clause has its content relationship with the 
second dependent clause rather than directly with the independent 
clause. However, since most sentences contain no more than one 
dependent clause, most dependent clauses have their content 
relationsiiip with the independent clause. 

When a clause subordinator is used as part of a referential 
connective, as has been noted, it indicates a particular semantic 
relationship between the independent clauses of two sentences, and 
this relationship is either a specific temporal type or a specific causal 
type. The particular semant''^ relationship indicated, however, is not 
completely determined by the actions in the narrative itself The 
speaker often has a true choice as to which semantic relationship to 
present, -^^nce several such relationships could plausibly be claimed to 
hold b'^tww.n two sentences. Quite similar patterns can be presented in 
different lights, as the following three expressions of exasperation 
show. 

^Afterwarrjs he was standing outside. That ln=consequence=of {/w 
vy) the king said thus- **Don't you know that here is where you 
always come in and sitV ' he said/ 

*It was already late at night but he was still (sitting) there. That 
after (ha^e gwi) the king said thus: **Don t you know (which is) your 
bed?" he said.' 

*The ugly negro was walking around outside not really knowing 
what to do. That in=response=to {ha^e ra) the old woman said thus: 
**You too go take a bath she said.' 
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The point is that the relationship between two consocutive sentences is 
whatever the speaker chooses to make it, ?M it can be predicted from 
the context only within broad limits. 

2.3 Besides adding new material onto the existing content framework, 
referential connectives can also indicate the onset of hierarchical 
units. ''^ This second functior accounts for about 70% of all paragraph- 
initial sentences that begin with referential connectives, compared with 
47% of all sentences in general. Paragraph onset is signaled by 
referential connectives in one of two ways: by the presence of medial 
rami, or by the presence of a clause subordinator that indicates a 
temporal relationship. 

The postposition rami Mike, as' in a referential connective has the 
anaphoric pronoun hak' as its grammatical head, and haU' rami *that 
like' denotes something more vague than ha^e does by itself. This 
suggests that ha*e rami in a referential connective might refer to more 
than just the preceding independent clause, thereby raising ihe 
possibility that the referential connective is functioning on a level 
higher than the purely intersentential. This explanation is only 
conjectural at this point, and is not pressed, but the fact remains that 
haU' rami ramo and lia'e lami rd occur only paragraph-initial, while 
haU' ramo and haU' rd are under no such restriction. 

Referential connectives with v\\ on the other hand, occur almost 
exclusively paragraph-medial. With it, therefore, rami can serve little 
hierarchical function, so that there is no contrast between ha\^ vv and 
haU' rami vy. In fact, the tv/o forms do not cooccur within a single 
narrative; a speaker uses one exclusively of the other. In rare cases 
when a speaker does use vy in a paragraph-initial referential 
connective however, it may be significant that haU^ rami vv is the form 
he uses. 

The second type of referential connective that occurs regularly at 
paragraph onsets is the one that indicates temporal relationships, as 
figure 1 shows. This is actually part of a more general phenomenon, 
which is that temporal relationships are seldom indicated other than at 
the beginning of paragraphs. This phenomenon is related to the fact 
that paragraphs, as defined in 1.2, are internally continuous as to 
temporal setting, but at their boundaries often have temporal gaps. 
These gaps are what must be noted, because indications of temporal 
relationships are associated with paragraph boundaries, particularly 
with paragraph onsets since time settings must be established for 
paragraphs. Similar comments apply as well to locational setting and 
participant orientation, the other two parameters in terms of which 
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paragraphs are defined, since specification of location and explicit 
reference to participants are most commonly ''ound at or near 
paragraph onsets. 



Initial 
constituent 
of sentence 

Temporal 
referential 
connective 



Paragraph- 
initial 
sentences 



38 (47%) 



Paragraph- 
medial 
sentences 



10 (5%) 



Causal 

referential 

connective 



I7 (229c, 



59 (32%) 



Dependent 
clause 

Independent 
clause 



15 (19%) 



35 (20%) 



10 (12%) ^6 (43%) 

80 (100%) 182 (100%) 



Fig. 1. Initial sentence constituents 
and sentence position within paragraphs 



The ten paragraph-medial instances of temporal referential 
connectives that are noted in figure I all occur in a single narrative, 
and all are realized by ha^e ^wi ^that after'. In that text temporal 
sequence is denoted by two referential connectives: lwk> ^Mr/, which 
occurs only paragraph-medial and haU^ rirc\ which occurs only 
paragraph initial. So, in that one text hierarchical information can be 
inferred from the particular referential connective used to indicate 
temporal sequence. In all other texts only one of these two expressions 
appears at all, anc' then only paragraph initial, so that the very 
presence of a referential connective indicating temporal sequence 
implies hierarchical information. 
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Policy options such as these for a narrative as a whole are 
presented as a systemic network in figure 2, with square brackets 
indicating alternative options. The numbers key this network to one 
presented later. 

When rami is present in a referential connective that also indicates 
a temporal relationship, two signals of hierarchical onset are thereby 
present. Accordingly, liaU' rami jave 'that like during and /k/'c rami 
rire *that like after' are found only at episode onsets. Because of this 
hierarchical stairstep effect, rami (except when it cooccurs with vy) can 
be understood as giving a referential connective a hierarchical 
significance one level higher than it would have otherwise.'^ 

Because temporal relationships can indicate hierarchical 
information, the speaker's choice whether to indicate hierarchy is not 
entirely independent of his choice as to what type of semantic 
connection to indicate. For example, if for a given sentence he decides 
to indicate temporal sequence, he must also thereby indicate the onset 
of either a paragraph or an episode, unless by having selected policy 3 
(see figure 2) for the text as a whole he has allowed himself the 
possibility of indicating temporal sequence paragraph medially. Figure 
3 is a systemic network that shows such interdependencies between the 
speaker's options for a given sentence, assuming that for that sentence 
he has already made the decision to use some referential connective. In 
figure 3 the policy options previously displayed in figure 2 for a 
narrative as a whole are indicated with broken lines, with numbers 
matching those in figure 2. 

Branching (where one alternative is of the form "Indicate X" and 
the other is of the form "Do not indicate X" or "Indicate Y") is 
actually an abbreviated representation. The more complete 
representation would have preceding branching with alternatives "X is 
the case" and *'X is not the case", followed by the branching that is 
actually furnished. If X is not the case, then necessarily ''Do not 
indicate X" or **Indicate Y" is selected. Only if X is the case does the 
narrator have a true choice between ^'Indicate X" and "Do not 
indicate X" or "Indicate Y". 

From the various options indicated as numbers in figure 2 and 
letters in figure 3, it is possible to determine in most cases the 
particular form of the referential connective that is to be used. This 
information is presented in figure 4. 
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Indicate some 

intersentential 

relationships 
paragraph medially 



2 Indicate only 
— paragraph-initial 



relationships 



Indicate some 
— temporal sequence 
paragraph medially 



^ Indicate only 
^ paragraph-initial ' 



temporal sequence 



Use /u/ V rirc to 



~ indicate paragraph- 
initial temporal 
sequence 



Use lia'c ,i,'u7 to 
* — indicate paragraph- 
initial temporal 
sequence 



Fig. 2. Pol'cy options in force throughout an entire narrative 
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Indicate 
• temporal — 
relationship 



Indicate 
causal — 



relationship 



pi Simultaneity- 



iLSequence- 



r^Indicate- 
response 



— Indicate 
episode 
onset 

Do not. 



2.4 



indicate / / I 



episode 
onset 

5— 



/ / 

/ 

/ 
/ 

/ 



Indicate 
paragraph 
onset 



-iilndicatc- 
consequencei I 



Do not 
indicate 
paragraph 
onset 



Fig.3. Options for the referential connectives in a given sentence 
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Options in Options in Referential connective(s) 

figure 2 figure 3 

A G lia'c ramijave 

A E hak'jave py 

B E lui V nunl rire 

5 B F G /k/V rire 

6 B F G Iw'c .i/M'/ 
3 B F H Iw'e ^wi 

C G Iw'c rami ramo, IwU' rami rd, 
hak' ramo, ha'e rd 

1 C H ha'e ramo, haU' rd 

D G ha^c rami vv 

1 D H ha'e rami vv, /k/V \y 



Fig. 4. Referential connectives resulting from options 
in figures 2 and 3. 



3. Dependent restatements 

A restatement reports again the content of a previous clause, called 
the protostatemcm. 

3.1 The distribution of restatements and protostatements in the 
structure of a Guarani sentence (see formula 1) follows a distinctive 
pattern. With few exceptions, a protostatement is the independent 
clause of the sentence immediately preceding the sentence where the 
restatement occurs.^'' R statements, on the other hand, are encodeo as 
dependent clauses in the majority of cases- This pattern, with a 
dependent clause restating the independent clause of the previous 
sentence, is discussed in Grimes 1975 as linking, and has been studied 
in r.veral geographically diverse languages (Grimes and Glock 1970, 
Lewis 1972, McCarthy 1965, Stout and Thomson 1971, Thurman ms.) 

That restatements occur predommantly in dependent clauses is a 
special case of a more general principle at work in Guarani, namely, 
that event ai.d state information recoverable from the preceding 
context tends to be encoded in dependent clauses, and information not 
thus recoverable tends to be encoded in independent clauses Figure 5 
shows this tendency statistically. In this figure, fulfillments are to be 
understood as reports of w^ether and how earlier previews are fulfilled. 
Since contraexpectancies are counted as fulfillments, the content of 
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fulfillment clauses is only partially recoverable from the preceding 
context. 

Restatements Fulfillments Clauses of all 

other types 

Dependent 

clauses 40 (85%) 25 (40%) 36 (15%) 

Independent 

clauses 7 (15%) 37 (60%) 200 (85%) 

47 (100%) 62 (100%) 236 (100%) 
Fig. 5. Encoding in dependent and independent clauses 

It is relevant to the scope of this paper that dependent restatements 
are in almosi every case sentence initial. The few exceptions to this 
regularity are those restatements ihat occur following a referential 
connective and expand its pronominal reference, as discussed in 2.1. 

3*2 A dependent restatement builds new material onto the existing 
content framework in much the ^ame way that a referential connective 
does. The main difference is in the way the two constructions point out 
the part of the content framework to which the new material is to be 
connected. Whereas a referential connective does this by means of 
pronominal reference, a dependent restatement repeats the point of 
connection. These two means of representation are in syntactic 
correspondence within their respective constructions; that Is, a 
referential connective has ha^e (rami) (formula 3) where a dependent 
restatement has a clause that restates (formula 2). 

The elements in final position, the clause subordinators, are 
essentially the same for both constructions. Depenr^ent restatements, 
and dependent clauses in general, have available a somewhat greater 
selection of clause subordinators than are discussed in 2.2 for 
referential connectives, but the differences are minor.'^ There are also 
meaning differences for some clause subordinators that appear in both 
constructions, vv, ramo, and rd are discussed in 2.2, and ^\vi, in its 
rare occurrences as a clause subordinator, seems to indicate some kind 
of causal relationship instead of temporal sequence. Once these 
differences have been noted, however, it can still be said that clause 
subordinators in any construction connect new material to the existing 
content framework, and the connection is either temporal or causal. 
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3.3 As to hierarchical function, restatements are not as closely related 
to paragraph boundaries as are referential connectives. While it is true 
that restatements can occur paragraph initial as well as paragraph 
medial, less than 10% of all narrative paragraphs do, in fact, begin with 
a dependent restatement. This is to be compared with the 70% of 
narrative paragraphs that have an initial referential connective. 

The scarcity of paragraph-initial dependent restatements could well 
be due to the very specificity with which restatements relate to their 
preceding contexts. The pronominal reference of a referential 
connective is by comparison a less specific way of representing 
anaphora; therefore, when it is used paragraph initially it can 
conveniently be taken to refer to an entire paragraph or episode. This 
is especially true, as noted in 2.3, when rami is present. Since, on the 
other hand, a dependent restatement represents exactly the previous 
independent clause, information with regard to broad hierarchical units 
is more difficult to infer from it.^^ 

For dependent restatements, a more characteristic position is 
sentence initial in the second sentence of a paragraph. 

'Afterwards, when the appointed day arrived, from very early in the 
morning the young men were all arriving. As they arrived, the ugly 
negro was walking around outside, not really knowing what to do.' 

This position within a paragraph is the case in about half of all 
occurrences of restatements. 

This tendency should be considered in view of the many kinds of 
information that are commonly found in paragraph-initial sentences. As 
in the preceding example, the initial sentence is often heavy with 
nonevent information; that is, besides the anaphoric, hierarchical, and 
semantically connective information usually provided by the paragraph- 
initial referential connective, there are often adjuncts of temporal or 
locational setting and explicit identification of participants. Amid all 
these details, the event information encoded in the independent clause 
could well become lost to the hearer. By restating this event 
information at the beginning of the next sentence, the speaker ensures 
that this loss, if it has indeed taken place, is not permanent.*^ 

3.4 The close and many-sided relationship between dependent 
restatements and referential connectives is here summarized. First, the 
two constructions are internally parallel in syntax, each composed of 
two constituents, namely, some representation of anaphora followed by 
a clause subordinator.'-^^ For this reason, the two constructions 
sometimes appear in apposition within a sentence, that is, with the 
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dependent restatement expanding the meaning of the referential 
connective, as discussed in 2.1. 

Second, the two constructions both have as their primary function 
the connecting of new material to the existing content framework by 
means of a temporal or causal tie. The point of connection is the 
anaphora they represent; the content tie is indicated by the clause 
subordinator; and the new material is in almost every case found in the 
independent clause. 

Third, aside from the rare instances when a dependent restatement 
occurs in apposition to a referential connective, the two constructions 
are in a paradigmatic relation with one another; they serve as alternate 
choices for the sentence-initial element. 

The principal basis on which a speaker makes his choice between 
these two constructions seems to be simply that dependent 
restatements represent anaphora more specifically than do referential 
connectives. Thus, paragraph initial, where the speaker wishes to refer 
broadly to the content of the preceding paragraph or episode, a 
dependent restatement would be less useful than a referential 
connective. On the other hand, when the second sentence of a 
paragraph is meant to remind the hearer of the event information of the 
paragraph-initial sentence, the specificity of a dependent restatement is 
required. 

One other observation is made without explanation. When hae in a 
referential connective refers to a clause, that clause can encode either 
an event or a state. A clause that is restated, however, can encode 
only an event. 

^ Content and hierarchy 

The usage and meaning of sentence-initial elements suggest general 
observations concerning ihe organization of Guarani narratives in terms 
of both content and hierarchical structure. These observations, 
discussed in some d'^tail throughout the paper, are here summarized. 

First, sentence-initial elements suggest the basic form the content 
and hierarchical structures nave as separate entities. The most basic 
type of content relationship between the events and states of a 
narrative can be inferred from those relationships obtaining between 
sentences, which are either temporal or causal. Although other content 
relationships can be indicated by oiher means, these two intersentential 
types can be taken as the more basic. 

Hierarchical groupings of sentences are also signaled by sentence- 
initial elements, by certain referential connectives in particular. In this 
vi^ay, two levels of hierarchy emerge: paragraph^ and episodes. 
Paragraph onsets are signaled by a referential conned8^© in one of two 
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ways: by the presence of either rami or a temporal clause subordinator. 
When these two elements are both present, the onset of an episode is 
being indicated. 

With regard to hierarchical units, two points are made. First, these 
hierarchical groupings are not defined in terms of surface signals, but, 
as shown in 1.2, they are defined by semantic parameters. Thus, their 
boundaries can be located with some certainty by semantic criteria 
alone. Formal surface signals, once they have been recognized at 
semantically unambiguous boundaries, can afterwards be used to 
clarify those boundaries where semantic criteria are more difficult to 
apply. Second, not all paragraph and episode boundaries are indicated 
as such by referential connectives. Some are indicated by other surface 
manifestations of the defining semantic criteria, such as verbs of 
motion or expressions of distance that indicate change of location. The 
claim being made in this paper is that those referential connectives that 
do indicate paragraph or episode onsets occur only at those onsets, and 
therefore are reliable as hierarchical indicators whenever they occur 

Sentence-initial connectives, in addition to indicating the nature of 
the content and hierarchical structures separately, also point to a 
relationship between the two structures. Content relationships between 
consecutive paragraphs or episodes tend to be temporal, v^hile between 
consecutive sentences within a paragraph relationships tend to be 
causal. This reflects that, in narrative at least, temporal gaps are one, 
and possibly the main, defining feature of paragraph boundaries, while 
internally a paragraph is the realization of "a complete causal chain" 
of events and states (Schank 1974:11). 



Notes 

1 Guarani is a language of the Tupi-Guarani family spoken by approximately two 
thousand persons in the states of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catanna, Parana, and 
Sao Paulo in southern Brazil. Related dialects of Guarani are found ii Argentina, 
Paraguay, and Bolivia This study is based on field work carried on during 1975 and 
1976 at the Posto Indigena Rio das Cobras, Parana, under the auspices of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics in cooperation with the Fundatao Nacional do Indto 
and the Museu Nacional. This paper was prepared during a linguistics workshop 
held in Porto Velho, Rondonia, Brazil, in 1976, The author is greatly indebted to 
Joseph E. Grimes, who conducted the workshop, for many helpful ideas and 
suggestions, 

2 Some sentence-initial phrases are constituents of the initial clause rather than of the 
sentence as a whole, and for this reason are not under discussion in this paper. 
Such phrases, including ha\' p\ 'in that place' and /mV num 'in that manner', do 
not even occur consistently in clause-initial position. There are other initial sentence 
constituents, such as«\ nut 'now then', that do not occur in narrative. 

3 In order for one element to cause another, it must temporally precede the other. 
(Purpose clauses are only an apparent exception.) This would suggest that tne 
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causal framework might be a substructure of the temporal framework States, 
however, are not usually incorporated in the temporal framework (Litteral 1972), 
especially those states that have to be supplied by the hearer from cultural or 
anapiioric factors. Nor can the temporal framework be a substructure of the causal 
framework, for one event can precede another without causing the other. 
Nevertheless, the two frameworks are closely connected, and can be considered as 
intersecting partially ordered sets whose orders agree on th.ir common elements, in 
the sense that if A causes B, then A precedes B. 

4 There are only tv/o counterexamples in the corpus. One is 'After that he went to 
lake a bath. As he grabbed the soap he went.' The other is the third example in 2.1, 
which, because of hierarchical considerations, is irregular in other respects. The 
converse of the genera! rule does not hold If an independent clause is sentence 
initial, the event or state it reports can be either new or given information. 

5 In this paper, Guarani is analyzed as having six vowels, /i/. A/ (written \ ), /u/, /e/. 
/a/, /o/, and fourteen consonants: /p/, /t/, /§/ (written .v), /k/, /k""/, /V (glottal 
stop), /m/ (written nih preceding oral vowels), /n/ (written nd preceding oral 
vowels), /ji/ (written nh preceding nasal vowels and 7 preceding oral vowels), /g/ 
(wntten nf:), /t}"^/ (wntten fiw), /v/, /r/, /h/. (Since this paper was written, (h) has 
been reanalyzed as subphonemic and some changes have been made in the 
orthography.) Nasalization is regressive throughout a word whose final syllable is 
written either with /,'/ or with one of the nasal consonants /m/, /n/, /g/. 
Nasalization is also regressive from a np.sal consonant /m/ (or mh), /n/ (or ml) or 
/g/ ( iij^). Stress is on the last syllable of a noun or verb phrase unless indicated 
otherwise by an acute accent '. 

6 Minor exceptions to this and the preceding sentence are discussed in 2.3. 

7 An alternative analysis would be to say that the referent of ha'e is indeterminate in 
such cases, but includes at least the preceding independent clause. A third analysis 
would be to disregard the referential function of ha'e. This third analysis would be 
similar to that of Halliday and Hasan 1976 for English, who state that "in analytical 
forms such as after that we respond to the cohesive force of the phrase as a whole 
rather than singling out that as an anaphoric element on its own'* (p. 230). To these 
writers, the analysis adopted in the present paper would not bo a viable option, for 
paragraphs arc defined graphically instead of semantically; "The paragraph is a 
device introduced into the written language . . (p. 296). 

8 O'^pendent clauses following referential connectives often expand other elements of 
the connective besides the pronominal reference Commonly, at the beginning of a 
paragraph and especially of an episode, a referential connective of temporal 
sequence is followed by a dependent clause specifying the extent of elapsed time 

9 javr also occurs as a substantive, meaning *a span of time", .i/u/ is commonly a 
postposition meaning 'from tiie source or origin of, *dii^ to the effects of, *since 
the time of. or 'than' in comparisons, mc can also be a postposition, meaning 
*after*. The meanings that v\, ran.j. and m have when they occur in dependent 
clauses are different from those listed here, and are discussed later. 

10 tamo is the form used in written texts. In oral texts lamo tends to be used in 
paragraph-initial referential connectives, and ra tends to be used elsewhere 

11 Only one exception to this agent-as-subject restriction has been found; it might 
indicate that the gloss 'in response to" is being conceived too narrowly. *He untied 
his (grandson's) hand that was wrapped up. That in=response=to (ha'e riil his hand 
was a beautiful gold.* 

12 If the dependent clause reports an event, then certain markers in that clause can 
indicate that the event temporally precedes the event or state reported in the 
following clause. These markers include the aspect expressions ma 'already", few 
'again*, lat 'almost', and -pa 'completely' following the verb, and -ve 'more* 
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following the clause subordinator A verb like -we 'arrive' with a definite cutoff 
point in its underlying time set can also have the effect of indicating temDoral 
sequence with respect to the following clause. In the absence of such indicators of 
temporal sequence, some causal relationship is in fact present, perhaps with a 
temporal relationship as well. A causal relationship is usually prominent w.ien the 
dependent clause reports a state instead of an event. With most instances of v\\ 
ranuf, and rd, however, both temporal sequence and causality are, 'n fact, the case, 
and often neither is more prominent thar. the other. 

13 Bridgeman (1966) reports the same phenomenon in Kaiwa, another Brazilian Tupi- 
Guarani language. 

14 This view of rami explains the nonoccurrence of *ha'e rami ^mii haU' ^wi 'that 
after* occurs either paragraph initial or paragraph medial, it is hierarchically distinct 
from haU' rirc *that after' only when paragraph medial. Since ranu invests a form 
with hierarchical significance on the next higher level, then *ha'(' rami fiwi would 
presumably indicate paragraph onset, or perhaps episode onset, as well as temporal 
sequence. But indicating paragraph onset, it would be both hierarchically and 
semantically indistinguishable from ha'e nrc. and indicating episode onset it would 
be likewise indistinguishable from ha'e rami rirc. Thus, *ha'e rami ^'wt would not 
be functionally jnique ;n any context. 

15 The exceptional cases, which compnse less than 5% of all restatements, are either 
the second or third restatements in a series, or restatement*^ of a narrative summary. 

16 One speaker encodes only 40% of his restateme ^ a Jependent clauses, as 
compared with 85% for all speakers taken together. But this is only a reflection of 
his reluctance to use dependent clauses of any type (an average of .17 per sentence, 
as compared with .44 for all speakers taken together). 

17 revc, usually a postposition *with\ is used but rarely as a clause subordinator 
indicating some type of simultaneity. It is possible that rami can also be used as a 
clause subordinator. 

18 There are dependent clauses, though not restatements, that occur paragraph initial 
and summarize the content of the prec ng paragraph or episode. These occur in 
about 5% of all paragraphs. 

»9 There is another consequence of this i> e of crowding of information in paragraph- 
initial sentences. The speaker often encodes in the .nitial independent clause of a 
paragraph events with either minimal functional value with respect to the story itself 
(such as motion with change of setting) or high recoverability from the preceding 
context (this may account for those fev; restatements thai do occur paragraph 
initial) Encoding such information in that position is a means of insuring that, if 
such information is actually lost »o the hearer, the loss will not be important. 

20 In Asurini, another Tupf '^,narani language of Brazil, all dependent restatements 
with ramn as clause subordinat.^^r are obligatorily transformed into the referential 
connective o'> rama (Harrison 1975.87) Harrison (p. 20) glosses this referential 
connective as *como consequencia de\ that is, *as a consequence o*", and says that 
the anaphoric pronoun a\> refers to the preceding sentence Were it not for the fact 
that ha'v in Guarani can refer to more than the preceding sentence, referential 
connectives in Guarani could largely be accounted for by transformations of the 
type Harrison cites, except optional. 
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Clauses with dependent verbs function in Coreguaje to provide 
time setting, the sequence of events leading up to the main event of a 
sentence, or the circumstances under which the action or state 
denoted by an independent verb comes about. They also express the 
caubC or condition upon which an independent predication is 
contingent. When used as links between sentences the dependent 
clauses repeat or paraphrase a previous verb, especially in narrative 
where the link shows progression in time or space. The categories 
governing these verb suffixes are time, contingency with se luential or 
overlapping connection, and same or different subject,^ or else general 
time or circumstances. 

1 Discourse function 

In Coreguaje, dependent verb clauses are used in approximately 
50% of the sentences found in texts, ^ which are of the narrative, 
hortatory, and explanatory discourse types. 

l.i Relations within a sentence. Dependent clauses function within a 
sentence to provide the tinie setting, express the sequence of events 
leading up to 'le main event of the sentence, or state the 
circumstances in which the action of the independent verb takes place 
or its state is effected. Such clauses also express the cause or condition 
upon which the carrying out of the independent p»*edication is 
contingent. They do not repeat or paraphrase verb: of preceding 
clauses or sentences except when the dependent clauses are used as 
links between sentences. (Linkage is discussed in section 1.2.) In the 
unmarked order dependent clauses precede independent clauses; 
however, a dependent clause can follow an independent clause. The 
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iollowing examples show the various functions of dependent clauses 
within a sentence. 

Time setting: 

(1) C/zw'w ahc-rumu cIw'h i-chvja oracha mama huH'e joho ha'i- 
rumu rc'o'Ja'-che chu^u ha't'-si'-cH-a'-mHr 

I early-genera!=time I this-place MaticuriJ new house village be- 
general=time good-appear-circum I be-compl-masc=nom-stat- 
masc-fsg-fcont^ 

* Earlier, during the time Maticuru was a new village, I lived 
well/^ 

Sequence of events: 

(2) Sai-ja-^-mn cln^H. Rani cna-ra cIw'h.^ 
go-intent-stat-masc-fsg-fcont I. cume tell-det-fsg I 
*I will go. /ifter I coTie back, I will teach you/ 

Circumstantial: 

(3) GuUi-che cu^i-.\i'-cH-( '-mn cIjh'h. 

be=bad-circum travel-compl-masc^nom-stat-masc-fsg-fcont V' 
*I traveled badly/ 

Causal: 

(4) Co 'relwajH-je-jH co 'rehuajH c Iw 'o-rc c he U ho-mc clwcHiut 
mHsanncona-re. 

Coreguaje-causal=verbal-temp+nonseq Coreguaje words-fpl-obj 
teach-pl-fcont we you fpl-obj 

* Because we are Coreguajes, we teach you Coreguaje words/ 
Condition: 

(5) Clw 'h jcca sahja- '-mo. Sal-ma '-to mn ^H-hi Ju ^jc-jyi-jn 'w, 

I firewood go-intent-stat-iem+sg+cont. go-neg-conting-fnonseq 

you-counterexp split-movement-imp 

*I will go for firewood. If J don't go, you go and split it.* 

1.2 Linkage. A further use of dependent clauses is to link sentences of 
a discourse— a function where the dependent clause explicitly relates 
the action or state of one sentence to that of the following sentence. 
Dependent clauses thus provide cohesion within a discourse, and they 
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may contain new information. Independent clauses related by linkage 
present only those actions or states that show temporal or logical 
progression in the flow of the discourse. Where there is no linkage, 
however, there is no progression. Independent clauses not linked to the 
ones preceding them amplify what has just been said, add comments, 
or expound what has been stated previously. The one exception to this 
is when linkage is not used where the peak of a narrative discourse 
occurs. 

Linkage is used with highest frequency in narrative discourse 
because of the nature of narratives, which are always actions with 
progression in time and space, rather than explanations of particular 
points or exhortations. 

A dependent clause is considered a link when its verb recapitulates 
the final verb in the immediately preceding clause or a vei that :urs 
earlier in the same discourse, as shown in the examples below. The 
verb of a linking dependent clause may be a paraphrase of the final 
verb of the preceding clause or a generic verb, such as choU)- *do' or 
ha^l- *be\ In both cases the link has the additional function of 
summarizing the action or state expressed by the preceding sentence or 
sentences. 

The following is an example of a recapitulative link to the final verb 
in the immediately preceding sentence: 

(6) Cho^o-chc clwU) hi'ni chum ta'ni joU' hua^i sai-ja-nci-^-mc. 
Hmi^i sani hiici^i jfui jahwco-re jna shcIw di-ja-na-'-mc clwcHna 
hit a 7. 

work-circum work+temp+seq finish+temp+seq now but again 
fish go-intent-p]=nom-stat-pl+cont. fish go+temp+seq fish 
get+temp+seq many-obj get+temp+seq smoke+temp+seq eat« 
intent-pl=nom-stat-pl+cont we fish 

^After finishing doing our work, then weMI go fishing again. 
After having gone fishing and getting a lot, we will smoke and 
eat it.' 

The following is an example of a recapitulative link to a final verb in 
a claur.c net immediately preceding the dependent clause link: 

(7) TiUi-jci-^-nw. Ciwfw hd'hcn-'-nw. Ti^a iin cUci f-lorcmia chn^n 
ha^i-ia-^-mH chosaUiro hiinU' joho iin dfa. 
arrive-^ntent-stat-masc+sg+cont near be-masc=nom-stat- 
masc+sg+cont. arrive one day Florencia I be-intent-stat- 
masc+sg+cont Florencia house village one day 

*I will arrive. It (Florencia) is near. Having arrived, I will be in 
Florencia for one day.' 
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The following are examples of a paraphrase link ahe verb of the 
dependent clause chc^rc- 'rip' is a more specific way of stating the 
action of the final verb ^ahua- *fight' of the previous clause): 

(8) Gahita-sfh^uha aso-me rchana. Cd-na che^re-so-ju luuini-sd 
aso-mc majahdi chVn. 

fight-intensifier-punct reportative-pl+cont they. Cloth-pl rip- 
intensifier-temp+nonseq hit-intensifier reportative pl+cont 
relatives only) 

They just began fighting. Ripping clothes, the relatives only 
were hitting one another.' 

(9) Pedro'iii Juan ^aluiH-na nhan-'ic ihso huca-so-ra chini aso- 
nw. Cd'a la'ni rchan Pedro huani aso-niH rchoH-'tc. Sdi aso-nw 
rchoH. Ca^a cho^o-ju-na rchoH campesino cho.sakiro choUy-si^-cH 
clwcHna mi'SV'CH rani aso-nw rehan.^ 

Peter-obj John neck-locative him-obj choke+temp+seq kill- 
intensifier-det+sg wanted reportative-masc+sg+cont. that but he 
Peter hit reportative-masc+sg+cont him-obj. do=in=retum- 
reportative-masc+sg+cont he. that do-temp+nonseq-diffsubj he 
peasant Florencia work-compl-masc=nom we see-compl- 
masc=nom came reportative-masc+sg+cont he 
'John choked Peter and wanted to kill him. However, Peter hit 
him. He did it in return. As they were doing that, a peasant who 
had worked in Florencia, whom we had seen, came.' 

Jn addition, free conjunctions cciUi la^ni (that but) ^however' and 
c d Ut-jc-c H-na (that-causal=verbal-temp+nonseq-diffsubj) 'because of 
that* are also used as linking devices to explicitly relate sentences. 
These free conjunctions are used in only approximately \09c of the 
sentences found in text material. 

The next two examples illustrate the use of free conjunctions ( d 'a 
ta'ni 'however' and cdUijccHna 'because of that": 

(10) Mac am curi sa-nw thn^H. Ca'a ta'ni ^itUi'the hco-chc m-sa 
cliH 'w 'o-ja '-chc.*^ 

little=bit money take-masc+sg+cont I. that but be=bad-circum 
be=not-circum travel-det+sg I be=good appear-circum 
'I am taking a little bit of money. However, I will travel well 
(without problems).' 

(11) Co hchiiajn-a '-nw cIih 'w. Cd 'a-je-cu-na co hchuajn cIih 'o i Iw '« 
^liiU'CH ha't'CH-'-nw cIih'h. 

Coreguaje-stat-masc + sg+cont I. t hat -causal= verbal- 
temp+nonseq-difTsubj Coreguaje words+pl I speak -temp+nonseq 
be-masc=nom-stat-masc+sg+cont I 
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*I am a Coreguaje. Because of that I habitually am speaking 
Coreguaje words/ 

L3 Suffix Categories, Following is a chart of the suffixes presented in 
this paper.^ There is neutralization of the suffixes for contingency 
nonsequential and contingency sequential when the subject referred 'o 
is the same. 
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Time 
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lA Parameters.The parameters that govern the use of Coreguaje 
dependent verb suffixes are the following: 

Temporal. This parameter refers to the relative time relationship 
between the action of a dependent clause and the action of the next 
clause, whether it be another dependent clause or an independent 
clause. The relationship may be sequential or nonsequential. 

Sequential. This parameter signifies that the action of a dependent 
clause is completed before the action of the next clause bef '-.o. The 
sequence may be tight or loose, depending on the time span between 
the two actions. There may be a lapse of time between the two actions 
or one action may immediately follow the other. 

Nonsequential. This parameter refers to the partial or complete 
overlap in time between two or more actions. 

Same or different subject. This parameter concerns whether there is 
a change of subject between a dependent clause and its related 
indeperident clause. 

Contingency. This parameter refers to whether the action or state of 
an independen; clause is dependent on that of a dependent clause. It 
carries an Mf or *when' idea, and it is not always clear which meaning 
is intended, except when clarified by the context. (This is explained in 
the section on the contingency suffixes.) 

General time. This parameter sijinifies that there is a time span 
during which at one point the action of the independent verb occurs. 
The duration of the time may be one day or many years or more. 
Causality is not a component of this parameter; change of subject also 
is not significant and, therefore, is not marked or implied. 
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Circumstantial. This parameter concerns the way in which an action 
is carried out or the circumstances surrounding thai action. The subject 
of a dependent clause may be the same as that of the independent 
clause or it may be different. However, it does not require a change of 
subject suffix. The temporal relationship with the independent clause is 
either nonsequential or sequential. 

2 Internal composition 

In this section the verb suffixes and their usage are presented. 
These suffixes include temporal nonsequential {», temporal sequential 
{-rcna}. contingency nonsequential -to. contingency sequential -r/^ 
general time -rw/?zw. and circumstantial -chc. and they are presented 
below in that order. 

2.1 Temporal nonsequentiah The temporal nonsequential verb suffix 
{-Jh} expresses temporal overlap between the dependent clause in 
which it occurs and the independent clause of the same sentence. The 
overlap is coterminous, which means the action of the dependent 
clause and the action of the independent clause begin and end at the 
same time. The following example illustrates coterminous overlap: 

(12) Bcorc iwH^-nii jobo na-ju rai-si-na-^'im' chHCHiui. 

all house-pl village look-temp+nonseq+samesubj come-compl- 

pl=nom-stat-pl-H:ont we 

'While looking at all the villages, we came/ 

This overlap is not incompatible with a causal relationship, though 
it does not assert causality, "Causal Relation (CAU) is defined as a 
relation which expresses one variable (the effect) as a function of 
another variable (the cause) ' (Frederiksen 1975), In Oiher words, the 
action of the independent clause could actually be a result of the action 
of the dependent clause, but the speaker is not calling attention to it. 
To call attention to a causal relation one uses the causal verbalizer 
suffix 'jc. which is discussed in section 2.2. 

The following example implies causality: 

(13) Chiiiii ilu)\)-ihc-*tc ha-iuH cIw^h hunU'. Ba-cu ihija'iro clw'u 
liUH^c cho^o-ni chii-mH cJih'h. 

now work-circum-obj have-masc+sg+cont I house, have- 
temp+nonseq+samesubj tomorrow I house work-det+sg want- 
masc+sg+cont I 

'Now I have work to do on the house. As long as I have work, 
tomorrow I want to work on the house.' Or, *Now I have work 
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to do on the house. Because I have work, tomorrow I want to 
work on the house/ 

The relationship between clauses is never causal when the 
independent verb is ha'i' 'be, live'. The verb stem -Jh Im'i- forms a 
close-knit progressive verb phrase, which emphasizes the progressive 
aspect of the action that takes place not in a moment but ove«- a long 
period of time. 

The following is an example of a progressive verb phrase: 

(14) CdUi-re clwcHfui asa oi-ju ba'i-mc clwcHfut hdi. 

that-obj we hear+temp+seq cry-temp+nonseq+samesubj be- 
pl+cont we people 

'We heard that and we people are crying/ 

The aspect suffixes ^completive' and -ja Mntentive' do not 
cooccur with {->} because the temporal nonsequential relationship {-yw} 
expresses is semantically incompatible with the lack of temporal 
overlap implied by both aspect suffixes/^ 

The suffix {-Jh} can be followed by -na to denote a change of subject 
between the dependent and the independent clause/' (Exceptions to 
this principle are given in sec. 2.3, where -na is described.) Examples 
15 and 16 illustrate the use of -na : 

(15) Iracusa i^niauhnw rehana-re imc usu i d-na-rc /// ^i-jH-na. 
whites+pl caused=to=think-masc+sg+cont them-obj whites+pl 
cloth-pl-obj wear-temp+nonseq-diffsubj. 

*It causes you to think like whites because you wear their 
clothes.' 

(16) hmti.ui cci-na-rc jii'i-ju (oWhttajH hu'i-chc ImcsH-mc i-luui^- 
na clu-luia ^-na, 

whites+pl cloth-pl-obj wear-temp+nonseq+samesubj Coreguaje 
be-circum know=not-pl+cont this-creature-pl child-creatuu-pl 
* Because these children wear white people's clothing, they 
don't know how to be Coreguajes." 

22 Causa! verbalizer. The causal verbalizer suffix -jc explicitly 
expresses causality. It occurs on nouns, noun phrases, nominalized 
verbs, time words, demonstratives, and adverbs, -je is used when the 
action of the independent verb is the resuh of the state or condition 
that is implied by the dependent verbalized form. When a state or 
c^^Jition is involved, it is expressed by the nonverbal property of the 
stem that -> follows, which can include nominalizations. -Je serves to 
incorporate this nonverbal expression into the verbal morphology 
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required by other dependent clause mechanisms. 

'Jc is always followed by the dependent temporal nonsequential 
suffix {->}, which is the category most consistently compatible with 
causality, as seen in the following examples: 

(17) Mdjahdi ha-io-je-io na-ra clu ni sa'hja-i^oso-nw qitc-cheja 
nuijahdi. 

relatives+pl h ave-fem = no m -030531= verbal- 

temp+nonseq+samesubj look-det+sg want+temp+nonseq+ 
samesubj go-intent-prob-fem+sg+cont that-place relatives+pl 
'Because she is one who has relatives there, she will probably 
go in order to visit them." 

(18) CdUi ta^ni iraatsa ha-to cIih'h ( apita-^-niH. Capitd'je-CH 
Boiiota c/w^H sai-fy'iUa-cH ha'i-mn cIw^h. 

that but whites+pl look-conting+nonseq+diffsubj I chief-stat- 
masc+sg+cont. chief-causal=verbal-temp+nonseq+samesubj 
Bogota I go-begin-temp+nonseq+samesubj be-masc+sg-fcont I 
'However, when whites look, I am chief. Because I am chief, I 
am about to go to Bc^^ota. 

(19) Cho\}-ifu' clw\)-nt diii-mH c/w'h romi cIjh'h HSH-rnnw-je-CH- 
na i-rnmH cIw'h. 

work-circum work-det+sg want-masc+sg+cont I women+pl I 
sun-general=time-causal=verbaI-temp+nonseq-diffsubj this- 
general=time I 

'I want to do work, women, because now it is summertime." 

Potentially -jc could be followed by the temporal sequential suffix 
{-rend}, uhich is also compatible with a causal relation. However, 
sequential relationships can also be shown by aspect in the verbalized 
form. When -jc occurs on a nominalized verb, then, if the state or 
condition expressed by the nominalized form has ceased to exist by the 
time of the action of the independent verb, the completive aspect suffix 
-si must follow the verb stem and precede the nommalizer, as in rai-si- 
na-je-jH (come-compl-pl=nom-caJsal=verbal-temp+nonseq) 'because 
they are ones who came". On the other hand, if the state or condition 
expressed by the nominalized form is anticipated at the time of the 
action of the independent verb, then the intentive aspect suffix -ja must 
follow the verb stem, as in rai-ja-na-je-jn (come-!ntent-pl=nom- 
causal=verbal-temp+nonseq) *because they are ones who will come". 
Examples 20 and 21 illustrate the use of -si and -/V/ with causal 
verbalizer -jc on nominalizec '^'erbs: 

(20) Ja'cH-rc (n'rclwdjH h(hsV<U'je-( h ilw'n (Iw'h rchan Tama 
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father-obj Coreguaje have-compl-masc=nom- causal=verbal- 
temp+nonseq+samesubj I I myself Tama be=not-masc=nom- 
stat-masc+sg+cont I 

* Because I am one who had a Coreguaje father, I am not a 
Tama/ 

(21) CdUi-j(Mw ha^i-ja-H-je-cH rehaa tcio ^aruni'ja'U-je-cn u^^ua 
ahe-rHmH-na tl-H hani a.uhmH rehanJ^ 

that-appear-circum be-intent-masc=nom-causal=verbal- 
temp+nonseq+samesubj he eagle turn= into-intent-masc=nom- 
causaI=verbal-temp+nonseq+ samesubj al o early-general=time- 
temp=contrastive different-masc=noni was reportative- 
masc+sg-fcont he 

* Because he was one who would be like thai, because he was 
one who would turn into an eagle, he was also really different 
before/ 

-si and -ja cannot, however, occur on nouns. Therefore, in order to 
show aspect on a verbalized form whose stem is not a nominalized 
verb, ha'i' *be' must be used following a noun, adjective, or adverb. 
Ba'i' *be' is followed by aspect suffixes, nominalized with -ch 
^masculine', -co 'feminine', or -na 'pluraP, and then verbalized in order 
to fit the dependent stative format, as in the following example: 

(22) G//V/ clw'o ik'Ci'CH ta^ni ui^mi ika a.so-mH bai ba^sV-cu-je- 

be=bad words+pl speak-masc=nom but still spoke reportative- 
masc+sg-fcont person be-compI-masc=nom-causal=verbal- 
temp+nonseq+samesubj 

'He was one who spoke bad words (hard to understand); 
however, he still spoke because he was one who had been a 
person/ 

Often ha'i' *be' is used with a noun even though the aspect suffixes 
do not occur. This use of ha^i is to empha.>tze the progressiveness of 
the state or condition, as shown in the following example: 

(23) ClwcHna-Uc f^ohienw presidente cliHCHha-'te soi-H a.so-nw 
chuo'hua '-na ba 'i-na-je-jn-na. 

us-obj government President us-obj call-temp+temp+nonseq 
reportative-masc+sg+cont poor-creature-pl be-pl=nom- 
causal=verbal-temp+nonseq-diffsubj 

The President is calling us because we are one^ who are 
poor.' 
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2.3 Change of subject. If there are subjects in the dependent clauses of 
a sentence that are different from the subject of the independent 
clause, the verb of each dependent clause must indicate change of 
subject, -na is the change of subject suffix that occurs with {->}, which 
without -mt means the subject is the same. The dependent contingency 
Verb suffixes -to and -nt inherently show change of subject; therefore, 
an overt change of subject suffix is not necessary. General time suffix 
-iHffw and circumstantial suffix -che are never followed by the change 
of subject suffix -na since they do not make a distinction between same 
and different subjects. 

Example 24 below shows the change of subject suffix -na following 
the temporal nonsequential suffix { -jn }. Example 25 illustrates change 
of subject inherently expressed by the contingency nonsequential suffix 
-to. 



(24) Chea-cu-na cIih^h clwri na-si*-c'H-a^-mH. grab-temp+nonseq- 
dlffsubj I turn=around+temp+seq+samesubj look-compl- 
masc=nom-stat-masc+sg+cont 

*As he (a spirit) was grabbing me, I turned around and looked.' 

(25) CliH^H jeca sai-ja-^-mo. Sal-ma^-to nw^H-hi jeca jiVje-jai-jH^H. 

I firewood go-intent-stat-fem+sg+cont. go-neg-conting+nonseq+ 

diffsubj you-counterexp firewood split-movement-imp 

*I will go for firewood. If I don't go, you go and split some.' 

In a sentence of three clauses in which the first two are dependent, 
if ihe first and third clauses have subject A and the second clause has 
subject B, there is a change of subject suffix only on the verb of the 
second clause, not on the first clause. The subject of the second clause 
must be made explicit unless it has been mentioned previously in the 
discourse and there is no possibility of misunderstanding or the context 
makes it obvious as to what the subject is. 

In example 26 the subject of the second dependent clause is not 
made explicit, however, since the narrator v as fishing and it is 
assumed that it is the fish that were not biting: 

(26) No 7 hi^ni dc tte-ma-hki-na mani ccd-hiUa-si^-c H-a '-nw c Iw'h. 
fish=with=line-ftemp-fseq-fsamesubj finish+temp+seq+samesubj 
eat-neg-temp+nonseq-diffsubj go=up-ftemp + seq+samesubj 
sleep-begin-compl-masc=nom-stat-masc-fsg-fcont I 

*i finished fishing and because the fish weren't biting, I went up 
and began to sleep.' 

In example 27 the subject, iierente *agent', of the second dependent 
clause is made explicit. 
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(27) HuH*e joho-'te u^iUi'hua^'tui're JoJo-ch ha-sa chi-ni rchoH 
gerente curl isi-H-na huaca co-^oso-mH rehan. 

house village-obj anima.-creature-pl-obj raise- 
tern p+nonseq+samesubj be-det + sg want- 
conting+nonseq+samesubj he agent money give-temp+nonseq- 
difTsubj cow receive-prob-masc+sg-fcont he 
*He wanted to raise cattle in the village and probably because 
the agent gave him money, he bought a cow/ 

I"" a subject other than that of the independent clause is used in the 
samt sentence in two separate dependent clauses, each of the 
depei lent clauses must indicate change of subject, even though the 
subject of both dependent clauses is the same. The second dependent 
clause, which occurs immediately following the first in all the examples 
found to date, is in apposition to the first clause. 

In each of the following two examples (28 and 29), the second 
dependent clause, which is in apposition to the preceding dependent 
clause, is more specific. 

(28) CltH^H-rc i-cheja oracha cIw'h ha*i chcja clw^n-hi ha^i-n-na 
capitU'hi ha'i-H-na ha'i hdi cIih^h jeU' luwsH-na hdi i-chcju rai- 
me cfiH^H-re. 

me-obj this-place Maticuru my be place I-coumerexp be- 
temp+nonseq-diffsubj chief-counterexp be-^emp+nonseq- 
diffsubj be people ^pl I even know=not-pl=nom people+pl this- 
place come-pl+cont me-obj 

'Because I am here and am chief, important people who I don't 
even know come to me.' 

(29) Reha hdimia-H chi-si-rHmH tVa-to mcs dc septictvhrc cl fin de 
scptiemhre tiUi-to cItHCHna hdi hcorc sai-ja'^oso-mc. 

that moon-masc say-compl-general=time arrive-conting+ 
nonseq+ difTsubj month of September the end of September 
arrive-conting +nonseq+difTsubj we peop!e+pl all go-intent-prob- 
pl+cont 

'When the month they talked about arrives, the end of 
September, all of us will probably go.' 

2.4 Temporal sequential. The temporal sequential suffix {-rcua} 
expresses a temporal sequential relationship between the dependent 
clause in which it occurs and the next clause in the sentence, whether 
that is another dependent clause or the independent clause. The action 
of the temporal sequential clause is completed before tJ^e action of the 
next clause begins. There can be a lapse of time between the events or 
close sequence with one event occurring immediately preceding the 
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next. Like {-/T/?^/} is not incompatible with causality. The change 
of subject suffix -na is obligatory with {-rcna}, which never occurs 
without -na. When there is change of su'"ject» the stem of regular verbs 
is used with no affixation and the stem of radical-changing verbs is 
changed by the replacement of the final syllable with -/?/. 

Example 30 illustrates a temporal sequential clause where there is 
no change of subject. Radical-changing verb mai- *come up* becomes 
mani, and it is the stem of regular verb tfa- ^arrive* that alone signifies 
the temporal sequence. Implied causality is also illustrated in the next 
examples: 

(30) Mani ti^a hun'c hHa-cH-'-mn. 
come=up+temp+seq+samesubj arrive-t-temp+seq+samesubj 
house rest-masc=nom-stat-masc+ sg+cont 

*I come up, arrive, and rest in the house* or * Because I come 
up and after I arrive, I rest in the house.' 

Of the following two examples. 31 illustrates a temporal sequential 
clause where there is change of subject. The verb of the dependent 
clause is regular verb sa- 'take\ which is followed by {-rcna} and does 
not undergo any change. However, the verb of the dependent clause in 
example 32 is radical-changing verb lai- *come\ which is shortened to 
ra- preceding the temporal sequential suffix. Causality is albO implied in 
these examples: 

(31) CliHc Hiui' Uc scfioiitas romi-chi c line nna-'tc na 'i-^iiha-to-mi 
Sar. Aiuonia hunk' jobo sa-rena cIihchiui sah.si-na-'-'^ic. 
us-otj senoritas women+pl-children+pl us-obj get=late-punct- 
contikig+nonseq-temp=contrastive San Antonio house village 
take-temp+seq+diffsubj we go-compl-pl=nom-stat-pl+cont 
*When it was just getting late the young women took us to San 
Antonio and we went* or 'When it was just getting ^ate, and 
because the young women took us to San Antonio we went.* 

(32) Clw^H clio'ojc-H I'lhcuna na-ni cIw'h. 

my younger = brothei - masc ccme-temp+seq+diffsubj look- 
det+sg I 

*My younger brother came and I will visit with him* or 
^Because my younger brother came. 1 will visit with him.' 

The completive aspect suffix -.si does not cooccur with {-raw} 
because the completive aspect is inherent in the suffix, making use of 
-.w' redundant. However, the temporal sequentu^l form of the verb hi^ni- 
Tinish* is often used as an auxiliary ^erb following the main verb of the 
clause to make the completive aspect explicit. In example 33 hi'ni- 
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occurs follov'ing radical-changing verb di- *eat\ which changes to am. 
In example 14 hVni- follows regular verb clwU)- *work\ 

(33) Ani bi'ni sai-ja- '-dw cIjh 'w. 

eat+temp+seq+samesubj finish+iemp+seq+samesubj go-intent- 

stat-fem+sg-fcont I 

*After I finish eating I will go/ 

(34) QsH-rHiuH tVa-to cho^o-che choU) bi^ni clwcHna co^relwajH 
*floH sai'fui-'-fuc clwcHna SHrihH. 

sun-general=time arrive-conting+nonseq+diffsubj work-circum 
work+temp+ seq+samesubj flnish+temp+seq+samesubj we 
Coreguaje turtles+pl go-pl=noni-stat-pl+cont we downriver 
*When summertime arrives, and after we have finished doing 
our work, we Coreguajes go do' /nriver for turtles/ 

2,5 Contingency nonsequential. The contingency nonsequential verb 
suffix -to expresses an or when* relationship between the 
dependent clause in which it occurs and the independent clause of the 
same sentence. It is not always clear which meaning is intended, -to, 
though not basically temporal, is compatible with a temporal 
relationship because it can have the mean z of *when' with the 
impiicatioh temporal overlap. Likewise, j-Jw} and{-/'m/}, though not 
basically implicative, are not incompatible with the contingency 
relationship because they can imply causality. 

Examples 35 and 36 can imply either an 'if cr a *when' relationship 
between the dependent and independent clauses, and they involve 
temporal overlap as well: 

(35) Bosc ro'i ha-to rna ^uUi-nw hose roH. 

merchandise pay have-conting+nonseq+diffsubj very be=bad- 
masc+sg+cont merchandise pay 
*When (or iO you have debts, it is bad.' 

(36) Cciki tuhii cIw'n hdijiVi-to oi-N ha-sa clii-mH cIih'h. 

that but I people+pl be=sick-conting+nonseq+diffsubj cry- 
temp+ nonseq+samesubj be-det+sg want lasc+sg+cont I 
*When (or if) people are sick, I want to be crying for 
(concerned for) them.' 

Any potential ambiguity as to whether the contingency clause 
implies an Mf or a 'when* relationship with the independent clause can 
often be cleared up the context, as shown in examples 37 and 38. In 
example 37 a whe clationship is implied; however, in example 38 an 
*ir relationship : implied because of the addition of re'o- 'good' 
preceding naUi- 'dawns*. This implies that it may not be a good dawn 
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and therefore the action of the independent clause will not be carried 
out: 

(37) Cluja'iro ncita-to cho'o-jH'H. 

tomorrow dawns -conting+ nonseq -f diffsubj work-imp 
'Tomorrow when it dawns, work/ 

(38) Chija ^iro re 'o nafa-to cho 'o-Jh 'h. 

tomorrow good dawns-conting+nonseq+diffsubj work-imp 
Tomorrow if it dawns nice, work.' 

If the action or state of the independent verb is stative completive, 
-to always •'-olies 'when\ never 'if, as shown in examples 39 and 40: 

(39) CIih'h chl-hita'-H na-cH aine-cH hn'i-to ai hdi i-/a'-che ba'i-sh 
na-'-me hilicuti hdi. 

I child-creature-masc look-temp+nonseq+samesubj grow=up- 
temp+nonseq+samesubj be-conting+nonseq+diffsubj old 
people+pl this-appear-circum be-compl-pl=nom-stat-pl-K:ont 
Granario ^ ^ople+pl 

'When I as a child Vvas growing up and observing, ihh is the 
way the old people (our ancestors) of Granario lived/ 

(40) Sai'to maUi carretera maUi rHUnlwa-'te hi ciumn fa-si ^-cH-a^' 
mH. 

go-conting+nonseq+diffsubj path road path edge-locative 
pineapples+pl piles+pl lie-compl-masc=nom-stat-masc+sg-fcont 
'When we went, there were piles of pineapples lying by the 
edge of the road/ 

The 'if relationship is mide explicit »-hcn the counterfactual suffix 
-/Y/V/ is used with the independent verb of the sentence whose 
dependent clause contains -to to indicate a special kind of 
contingency/^ This is illustrated in example 41, which is the statement 
by a man just after he had been knifed b: another man: 

(4 1 ) Hita 'ii ha-ni ilf^ita-Ja '-che tejno-ra 'a-nw chn 'h nw 'w-rc'. 

knife have-conting+nonseq+samesubj same-appear-circum cun 
counterfac-masc+sg-fcont I you-obj 

'If I had a knife (but I don't), I would cut you in the same 
way/ 

In example A I the speaker is talking about a time during his youth 
when many were sick with measles. A ^-^rge number had died as a 
result, but he K/ed. He states the condition on account of which he 
had survived, v hich was that God had refused to let him die: 
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(42) Digs Use-ma^-to clinUi Jtlni-sd-ra'a-si'-cH-a'-mH cIw'h. 

God prevent-neg-conting+nons^q+d5ffsubj I be=sick-intensifitr- 

counterfac-comp!-masc=nom-stat-masc+sg+cont I 

'If God hadn't prevented it (but he did), I would have died.' 

The contrastive suffix -na can occur after -to: however, further 
study would be necessary for the reason for this to b'^come clear, -na 
never occurs after -r//. 

Example 43 below is from a story about a lazy boy who kept telling 
his sister's husband that he was going into the jungle with him. 
However, whenever it wa" ^me to go, the lazy boy wouldn't go. One 
day the brother-in-l?" camj back from the jungle and told his wi^e and 
her younger brother, uie lazy boy, about some hiuinsoco fruit that had 
fallen from a tree and *vas all over the ground. It is at this point that 
the contrastive suffix -na follows -to on chu- 'tell'. The brother-in-law's 
having told about the fruit is that which motivates the lazy boy finally 
to go to the jungle, whereas previously he had always piomised to go 
but never did. Again, further study is necessary to verify this. 

(43) Cmi'to-na hiui-u maja-ukho clw'o-Je-H a'cho cIih'h sani dctie- 
ra c Intra ta'ni chija'iro. 

tell-conting+nonseq-contrastive in-law-masc his-sister 
younger=brother-masr sister I go+temp+seq+ samesubj eat- 
det+sg now but tom'^ ow 

'When the brother-iii-iaw told them (and not before), ''Sister, 
tomorrow, however, I will go and eat the fruit, " the lazy boy 
said.' 

In example 44 it could be that people thought their sister s coming 
was a result of their having been thinking nbout her more than usual, 
and therefoie -ioiw occurs: 

(44) Rho ^misa-jH ha ^i-to-na nw 'h dwcHna- Ue rai-mo a 'c ho. 
much think-temp+nonseq+samesubj be-conting+nonseq- 
contrasUve you us-obj come-fem+sg+cont sister 

'When we are thinking about you (more than under ordinary 
circumstances), you come to us, sister.' 

2.6 Contingency sequential. The contingency sequential verb suffix -///, 
like -to, expresses an 'if or 'when' relationship between the dependent 
clause in which the suffix Kcurs and the independent clause of the 
same sentence. -/// differs from -to in that it expresses a sequential 
relationship rather than temporal overlap. In other words, the condition 
expressed by the -n clause has to be an action or state completed prior 
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to the action or state of the independent clause. There is the same 
ambiguity as to whether it means *if or *when\ and the distinctions are 
made explicit in the same ways as mentioned for -to. -in can also occur 
with the counterfactual suffix -ra'a. 

Example 45 illustrates the use of -ru with counterfactual suffix -ro^a 
when there is a change of subject: 

(45) Neato toaclwchuH ra-tu i-clicja ha^i-nutne-ra^a-mo cIih'h. 

yesterday plane come-conting+seq+difTsubj this-place be-neg- 
counterfac-fem+sg+cont I 

*If the plane had come yesterday (which it didn't), I wouldn't 
be here.' 

Example 46 illustra.es the use of -ru when there is no change of 
subject: 

(40/ Rhu Iwa'ijna-ni clwcHna \ucho-na-^-me ciwcHiui 

much fisb+pl get-conting+seq+samesubj we smoke-pl=nom-stat- 
pl-fcont we 

*Wheri (or it) we get a lot of fish, we then smoke it.' 

-to and -ru can both be followed by the counterfactual suffix -7e. In 
such cases, - ^te seems at times to express a contrary-to-fact condition 
similar to that expressed by -to and -ru clauses whe^ the counterfactual 
suffix -raUi occurs with the independent verb, as illustrated by the 
following examples: 

(47) Curi ha-to hi-ra'a-nw. 

money have-conting+nonseq^^diffsubj sell-counterfac- 
fem+sg+cont 

*If you had money (which you don't), I would sell it to y.u.' 

(48) Curi ha-fO' 'tc hi-mo c hu 'h mu 'u-re. 

money have-conting+ nonseq+diffsubj-counterfac give- 
fem+sg-fcont I you-obj 

*lf you had money (which you don't), I would sell it to you.' 

(49) Chija Iro re V> nata-ru cho Uy-ju 'h. 

tomorrow ^ood dawns- conting+ seq+diffsubj work-imp 
if tomorrow dawns pretty, work.' 

(50) Chija Iro re U) nata-ru- He cho 'o-Jh 'w. 

tomorrow good dawns-conting+seq+diffsubj-c^unterfac work- 
imp 

if tomorrow should dawn pretty (which I don't expect it will), 
work ' 
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In text material, -toUe and -niUe never occur when -raUi occurs 
with the independent verb. When several different adult speakers of the 
language were asked, it was not possible to elicit this combination from 
them; they would not accept it. However, recently two teenage 
speakers said it was acceptable, which would indicate that the sys^^m 
may be in flux at this point. 

(51) Curi ha-ni co-ra 'a-mn chn 'w. 

money have-conting+nonseq+ samesubj buy-counterfac- 
masc+sg+cont I 

'If I had money (which I don't), I would buy it.' 

(52) Curi ha-ni'^te co-ra *a-nw cIw'h. 

money have-contJng-fnonseq+ samesubj-counterfac buy- 
counterfac-masc+sg+cont I 

I had money (which I don't), I would buy it.' 

2.7 General time. The general time suffix -rnnw denotes a temporal 
relationship between the dependent clause in which it occurs and the 
independent clause. It provides the time setting for the action or state 
expressed by the independent verb, just as other time words do, such 
as ( hnra 'now', na Ui hani Mater', or t 'ja'iro 'tomorrow'. 

(53) C(Va ,U(itHclui hid clw*H-re cit'i-rumu chu^n-re im-si-na-^-me 
clw'H're. 

that Putumayo people+pl me-obj travel-general=time 
me-obj tell-compl-pl=nom-stat-pl+cont me-obj 
The people of the Putumayo, during the Mme I was faveling 
there, told me that.' 

In example 54 the second general time clause is both in apposition 
with and more specific than the first general time clause: 

(54) C/?w'w ahe-rumu ittija'o Iwh\' hciH-rumu nuuwtni chc'cho-si^-c- 
re cHo-ra. 

I early-general=time paper house be-general=time teacher 
teach-compl-circum-ouj tell-det+sg 

'I will tell you what the teacher taught us during the eariy time 
(days), during the time I was in school.' 

-rHnw is followed by the tempor^^l contrastive suffix -na in Older to 
show temporal con' ast between the time word or clause where it 
occurs and another time word or clause explicitly mentioned in the 
same text or implied by the context.'^" 
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In example 55 the speaker is drawing attention to a time when it 
was very cold. It may imply a contrast between what the traveler 
would have liked the weather to be and the way it was. rainy and cold. 

(55) Rhu sHSH-rHmH-na cltHCHna-'tC sa'si'-cH-a^'mH re-lutH. 

very cold-general=timc-temp=contrastive us-obj *ake-compl- 
masc=nom-stat-masc+sg-K:ont motor-shape 
^During a very cold time the motorboat took us.' 

Then in example 56 the travelers were supposed to have boarded a 
plane early in the morning but were delayed because of rain. In this 
case contrast is implied between the time when they were scheduled to 
board the plane, which is not mentioned in the text, and the time they 
actually did board it: 

(56) SatemhhuH tui-si-na-^-me clwcHna i,^o nata-si-tHnw-na, 
Satena-shape board-compl-pl=nom-stat-pl+cont we rain dawns- 
compl-general=time-temp=contrast!ve 

*We boarded the Satena plane following a rainy dawn (rather 
than the scheduled time).' 

The completive aspect suffix -si can occur immediately preceding 
-rnniH to indicate the period of time after which another event takes 
place. -rnmH with -si differs from the temporal sequential suffix {-rena} 
in that {-rcna} refers to the completion of an action or state, not the 
period of time following that action. For example, rehan sai-si-rumu 
*the time after he had gone' '"efers to the period of time after the action 
of going, while rchan sa-cnna 'after he went' refers to the action itself. 

(57) CdUi-ja*-fle cIw'h clw^o-si^-c H-a'-niH niHscuwcona sani-sd-si" 
rumu, 

' ^Ht-appear-circum I do-compl-masc=nom-stat-masc+sg+cont 
you+pl go-intensirier-compI+generaI=time 
That is what happened to me during the time after you had 
gone away.' 

2.8 Circumstantial. The ciicumstantial suffix -che is used with 
dependent verbs to fulfill various functions. One function is to indicate 
that the verb where it occurs modifies circumstantially the action 
exoressed by the independent verb. This modification is the same as 
that of an adverb that modifies the action or state by describing the 
circumstances surrounding them. The subject of a c he clause may he 
the same as or different from that of the independent clause and does 
not require a change of subject suffix. 
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(58) G//V/ clwU)je*e iU a-ma^-ne ^uUi clwU) asa-ma'-ne hdi ha*i-M 
fuh '-me. 

be=bad words+pi even speak-neg-circum be-bad words-fpi 
hear-neg-circum people+pi live-, mpl-pl=nom-slat-pl-fconl 
'The people lived without speaking bad words and without 
listening to bad words.' 

-clw also may be used to amplify wiat has been .aid in the previous 
sentence. For example, a sentence in which -chc occurs may have the 
same independent verb or clause as the previous sentence, but 
additional information is presented in the dependent clause formed by 
using rhe. A -clw clause may also be a repetition of the dependent 
clause of the preceding sentence with a slight change in the 
independent clause. This is seen in example 60 below. 

In example 59 the dependent -chc clause amplifies the action of the 
preceding independent clause: 

(59) CliH^H (ho\a\n-o cIw^h sai-.\i*-( H-a'-nw, Gu*a-che ^mt\(i-nut^- 
he cliH^H y.ii'Si^-cH'O^'inH cIw'h. 

I Florencia I go-compl-masc=nom-stat-masc+sg-K:ont. be=bad- 
circum ihink-neg-circum I go-compl-masc=nom-stat- 
masc+sg+cont I 

i went to Florencia. I went without thinking baJly (without 
expeciing problems).' 

In example 60 the -che clause is a repetition of the dependent (he 
clause of the preceding sentence: 

(60) Hco-che quhuc pesos hco jf'uua ro*i-si*-( H-a'-nw cha^H rna 
ro'i jfuica. Bco-che ro^i-so-M' cH-a'-niH chH*H. 
have=not-circum fifteen pesos medicine needle pay-compl- 
masc=nom-stal-masc+sg+cont I much pay needle. have=not- 
circum nay-intensiri£r-compl-masc=nom-stat-masc-{-sg-{-cont I 
'Not really having much money. I paid fifteen pesos for an 
expensive injection. Not really having much money, I .spent it 



-(he can also be used to make a verb into an inanimate noun, just 
as the nominalizer suffix {-(h) makes a verb into an animate noun, -(he 
can be preceded by the aspect suffixes -si 'completive' and -ja 
'intenlive'; thus, if -chc is preceded by -s/, it becomes -.s/V. This form 
expresses the state resulting from an action that has already taken 
place, as in choUysVc 'that which was made\ If it occurs with -ju. -chc 
indicates a state that will exist in the future as a result of an action, as 
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in clu)U)j(iche 'that which will be made'. 

Example 61 shows the use of circumstantial <he with the 
completive aspect suffix -si: 

(61) yja c udnH hi c uann tH^se-sV-e ruhn cdUi tVu tui-jH ha'hio rani 
dcuc-jd'H Isi chHCHtuhUc iracusa co (Ij/lo-.si^'CH-a^'tuH. 

big ^s+pl pineapples+pl piles+pl cut=off-circum just that 
arrive+temp+seq+samesubj look-temp+nonseq+samesubj be- 
conting+nonseq+diffsubj come eat imp pineapples+pl us-obj 
white buy+temp+seq+samesubj feed-compl-masc = nom-stat- 
masc+sg+cont 

'When we arrived and were just looking at the big piles of 
pineapples that had been cut off the stalk, he said. "Come ai^d 
eat pineapples." The white bought pineapple and fed it to us.' 

A vert? nominalized v/ith -c he can be followed by ine object suffix 
- re. like any noun or .lominalized verb, as shown in example 62: 

(62) Cd'a-jd'-fle ha'i cheja hdi fe'e-n meno je'e heo-cH cd-fta me no 
je^e heo-che-'te clwihsi^-e-re ju'i-H hani aso-niH. that-appear- 
circum be place person one-masc dirt even be=not- 
temp+nonseq+samesubj cloth-pl dirt even be=not-drcum-obj 
wash-compl-circum-obj wear-temp+nonseq+samesubj was 
reportative-masc+sg+cont 

'In a place like that (without water) there was or.e man who 
wasn't dirty, who wore clothes that were not dirty and that had 
been washed." 

There are several specialized usages of -clh . If the verb stem of the 
dependent clause in which it occurs is the same as the verb stem of the 
independent clause of the same sentence, the act.'on expressed by the 
indepen'lent verb is greatly intensified, as shown in the following 
example: 

(63) Rhu luuii-che huani-sd asi^-mc. 

much hit-circum hit- intensifier rcportative-pl+cont 
"They were really hitting a lot.' 

It is possible in a <>iven sentence to have iwo circumstantial 
dependent clauses, formed by use of -(he, which are in contrast. The 
contrast relates to actions or states, and it is always between negative 
and positive. Contrast can also be expresseo by the 'se of lexical 
oDposites like re'oja'rhe weir and x'/zV/r/k' badly". 
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For example, the contrast in 64 is between sitting and standing 
while riding in a bus: 

(64) GjrO'Sai-liuH c/wcHna nii'Mua'-ne nihn twca-che scti-si-na-*- 
me cliHCHna. 

car-go-shape we sit-neg-circum just stand-circum go-compl- 
pl=nom-sltit-pl-fcont we 

'We went in the bus without sitting but just standing.' 

And example 65 illustrates the use of lexical opposites to express 
contrast: 

(65) Gil Ui-rc'hd-che ha ^i-mane-n, re '-cHe. 
be=bad-emphatic-circum be-neg-det+sg good-appear-circum 
i will not live badly but well (good-appearing way)/ 

Another use of -che is as a complement in a negative desiderative 
verb phrase First of all, a positive desiderative verb phrase is formed 
as follows: Xa-ra chii mn ilw*N. (look-det+sg want/say-masc+sg+cont 
I.) *I want to look* or * "1 11 look, * I said. * The two translations are 
possible because the verb chii- can mean either *war.(* or *say*. Also, 
the second tranrlation is valid because nara \ \\ look* can occur as an 
independent clause without ( /»7mw *I want/say*. 

The negative the above would be: 

Na-mane-ra chii-niN cha'a. (look-neg-det+sg want/say- 
masc+sg+cont I) *I wanted to not look* or * "I won*t look,*' I said.* 

In the above verb phrases it is never the independent verb that is 
negative. !n order to make the independent verb negative the 
dependent verb must be formed with -ihv rather than with -/v/, as in 
the following: 

Nd'he i^ttc nw Jw'n. (look-circum want=not-masc+sg+cont I) M 
don t want to look.* 

Another basic difference in the three verb phraseo immediately 
above is t^ .n the first two the verb ( hii- *want, say* must always be 
the. independent verb. However, in a -the verb phrase the independent 
verb can be anj verb that is either inherently negative or negativized. 
Further, a -chc word or clause may be ihe complement of another 
dependent -ihv clause or uord. This is illustrated in examples 66 and 
67. In example 66 -chc is used as the complement of a negative 
independent verb: 

(66) Aui'Che ^th'-si^-cH-ct'-nw chH^H-rc'. 

hear-circum want=not-compl-masc=nom-sta!-masc+sg+conl 
me-obj 
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*He didn't want to listen to me.' 
In example 67 uuUwhv *be bad' is the complement of the 
negativized verb of a dependent clause: 

(67) CfU Uhche i^uasa-nui ^-he clw 'w sai-si'-cH-a ctw 'w. 

be=bad circum think-neg-circum I go-compl-masc=nom-stat- 
masc + sg+cont I 

*I went not thinking badly (not expecting problems).' 
3 Conclusion 

In this paper I present the Coreguaje dependent verb suffixes -their 
categori-s. their parameters, and their internal composition. It is seen 
that dependent clauses play a very important role in sentence and 
discourse structure, functioning to express temporal and logical 
relationships between clauses and sentences. Without dependent 
clauses the flow of speech would be very dry and uninteresting. A 
narration would lack the details that give life to the story or the listener 
needs to know in order to understand what is being said. Therefore, a 
knowledge of the usa^e of dependent clauses is necessary for an 
understanding of the language as a whole. 



Notes 

1 Coreguaje is spoken by five hundred or more people of that same name. They live 
in various villages located on the Orleguaza River and its tributancs in the 
Intendencia de CaquCt.i in Colombia. South America. The present analysis is based 
on texts given by mv-mbers of this language group who live in the village of 
Matici"u. Coreguaje is a member of the Western Tucanoan language family. 

2 The Coreguaje transcription reHects a sound system consisting of the following, 
voiceless aspirated stops /p './t/./k/(written with <A/// as in Spanish), voiceless 
unaspirated stops /b/./d^(rare)./g/./7(g!ottal); alveoLr tap /r/: fricatives 
/s './h ^(written y as in .Spanish), nasals /m/./n/./h/./jn/ (voiceless alveopaiatal); 
semivowels /w/(wrinen /;//). and /dy/(written </;): vowels /a/./e/./i/./o/./u/./H/ 
(high central unrounded); and (heir nasalized counterparts written with " . < // and f: 
neutralize to /; when occurring in a suffix contiguous to a nasalized vowel The 
symbol // is used between // and another vowe' to signify a syllabic break as 
opposed 10 a diphthong. 

3 The abD'-cviations of category labels used in glosses are circum circumstantial, 
compi completive, conting contingency, conl continuative. counterexp 
counterexpectancy. counterfac countei. '"actual, det determinative, diffsubj different 
subject, fem feminine, imp imperative, intent inteniive. masc masculine, neg 
negative, nom nominalizer. nonseq nonsequential, obj object, pi plural, prob 
probability, punci punctiliar. samesubj same subject, scq sequential, sg singular stat 
slativizer. temp temporal, and verbal verbalizcr. 

4 In the formation of independent verbs, tense is not the determining factor. An 
action or stale is either continuative or slative. A continuative action is one that is 
continuing either actually or in effect. An independent verb is formed by a verb 
stem followed by the gender suffixes -ow . asculine* or -mo 'feminine*, or the 
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number suf^ me 'pluraP in the singular there is no distinction between persons, 
the only distil. Jon is between masculine and feminine. The plural is the same for 
all persons and both genders. There are three types of statives: completive, 
habituative, and intentive. The completive stative is formed according to the 
following sequence: verb=stem-compl-nom-stat-gender=suffix, as in sai-si'-cu-a*-nw 
'I went' or 'I am one who went". The stative habituativc is fomed as follows: 
verb=stem-nom-stat-gender=suffix, as in sai-cy-^-mu 'I habitually go' or 'I am one 
who habitually goes'. The stative intentive is formed thus: verb=stem-intent-nom- 
stat-gcnder=suffix, as in sai-ja-na-'-me 'we will go' or 'we are ones who will go'. In 
the stative intentive singular the nominal'zer is dropped and the resulting form is 
\ai ja-'-niN 'I (masculine or feminize; will go' or *I am one who will go'. 

5 There are two classes of verbs, regular and radical-changing, like cho'o- 'work' 
(regular) and uti- 'go* (radical-changing). Radical-changing verbs may undeie,^ one 
of two stem changes, depending on what suffixes immediately follow t'lem. One 
change is a simple shortening of the stem by loss of the final syllable, and the other 
change consists of the final syllable's being replaced with For example, radical- 
changing verb ha'i- 'be' becomes ha or hani: ne'e- 'wear beads' becomes nc or 
neni: sai- go becomes \a or \am. \ee- 'ask* becomes \e or \em: and ihii- 'say* 
becomes t hi or vhmi. 

6 Coreguaje aspect suffixes are -so 'intensifier', -reha 'emphatic', -jai/'jaZ-jani 
'movement', -cai/<a/<ani 'bcnefactivc', -fiuha 'punctiliar', -gojno 'passive', -ie'e 
•frustrative', -goso 'probability', •ma*/-mL mane 'negative', -ra'fl 'counterf actual', 
-si/si* 'completive', -ja/-ja* 'intentive', and the gender suffixes -mu 'masculine' and 
-mo 'feminine', and the number suffix -ine 'plural', 

7 The object suffix -re has an alternate form -He. The object suffix is not obligatory. 

8 The determinative suffixes are -ra 'singular' on regular verbs, -sa 'singular* on 
radfcal-changing verbs, and ~mt 'plural' for both verb types. There is no distinction 
of person or gender in the singular o^' in the plural. This suffix is used to express a 
strong determination to perform an action. I* is also used along with the verb chit- 
'want, say' to form a desiderative verb phrase meaning '1 want to. . .'. 

9 I wish to express thanks to Dr. Joseph E. Grimes for his invaluable help in the 
analysis of the suffixes of Coreguaje and in the preparation of this paper. 1 am 
grateful to the Coreguaje people of the village of Maticuru who so willingly te h us 
their language and have provided the text material on which the analysis of this 
paper is based. Also, the analysis of the dependent verb suffixes was greatly aided 
by the concordance made on the IBM 1410 con.puter at the University of Oklahoma 
under the LinguiMic Information Retrieval Project of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics and the University of Oklahoma Research Instif 'c. jnd sponsored by 
Grant GS-1605 of the National Science Foundation. 

10 -ju) represents the suffix set 'ii)u 'r.asculine singular', -ii }o 'feminine singular*, and 
-ju 'plural'. There is no gender distinction in plural. These suffixes can be followed 
by -/m to denote a change of subject. -U)u 'masculine* and -{v)o 'feminine' are 
homophonou, " *n the animate nominalizers in the singular. However, the plural 
nominalizer is u/. so the two sets differ. Furthermore, the nominalized forms 
cannot be followed by the change of subject suffix -mt, and the {-ju) suffix cannot be 
followed by the object suffixes -te and -tit Also {-ju) does not occur with aspect 
suffixes -\t 'completive* or -ja 'inicniive'. but the nominalized form can include 
either. Although the two sets are clearly distinct in their overall properties, some 
ambiguities occur. 

11 {-rena) represents the suffix set -ilHUut 'masculine singular'. '(c}o/ui feminine 
singular, and -rena 'plural* for regular verbs and -iemt plural* for radical-changing 
Verbs. This set of suffixes is used when there is a change of subject in the next 
clause. They differ from temporal ponsequentrl {-jh) in that {-reua) never occurs 
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without the change of subject suffix -mt However, if there is no change of subject, 
only the verb stem is used for regular verbs, and the »tems of radical-changing verbs 
are changed by replusiiig the final syllable with -/// 
\2 -til has an alt^^iuuie form -/// -/// occurs on regular verbs and -/// occurs on radical- 
changing verbs The two-syllable stem of a radical-changing verb is shortened by 
dropping the second syllr.ble preceding this sufHx. If there is no change of subject, 
-/;; is added to regular verbs and replaces the final syllable of radical-changing verbs. 

13 The circumstantial suffix -ihe has an alter ate form -c following the aspect suffix -u 
'completive' It also has an alternate form -/}<' because </; and // neutralize to /} 
when occurring in a suffix contiguous to a nasal vowel. 

14 The completive suffix -\i and the intentive suffix -ju have alternate forms ->/' and 



15 -na is ...e change of subject suffix that occurs on {-jh}, which without -iia mean^ no 
change in subject The dependent contingency verb suffixes -/« and -ni. discussed 
later in this paper, inherently mean change of subject, therefore, no o.c.t change of 
subject suffix is necessary. The general time suffix -ihiiih and the circumstantial 
suffix -I he do not distinguish same or different subject. 

16 The nominalizer suffixes -<« 'masculine' and -lo 'feminine' cha.ige to -« and -(> after 
'J(i 'intentive' in this construction. 

n Vert stems without affixation function as modifiers preceding nominals as in ^ii'a 
< *bad words'. 

18 The temporal nonsequential sufhx {-/«} following the negative suffix becomes -hn 

19 I can occur in an independent clause when ther is no -m or depeno^nt 
clause. The condition that would normally be expressed by a dependent clause is 
implied but not overtly mentioned. The -ra'a clause expresses an action or state that 
would have happened if something had not intervened to prevent it. for example, 
1 ii(Vi-ra^a-si^-i h-u '-iiih c hn 'h (fall-counterfac-compl-masc = nom-stat-masc+sg+cont 
I) 'I almost feir or 'I would have fallen'; however, whatever prevented the fall is 
not mentioned. 

20 The temporal contrastive suffix -nn can be distinguished from the change of subject 
suffix -na in that the former occur> on ihihh 'general time', which never make^ a 
distinction between same or different subject It is also different ^ n the plural 
nominalizer suffix-m/ in that the temporal contrastive suffix -na on -ihiiih never 
occurs with the counterexpectancy suffix -/;/ or the object suffix -le. which occurs 
on nominalized forms and other nouns, while plural nominal»zer -na does occur vvith 
-hi and w 



Fredcrikser Ca l H i975. 'Representing Logical and Semantic Structure of 
KnowleCfc. Acquired from Disc rse.'' Couniinc F\\ihnU}\;\ 7.371-458. 
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Higher-level Conjunctions in Karitiana 



Rachel M. Landin 

This paper describes the conjunctions that function at levels higher 
than the sentence in Karitiana.' The rhetorical relations expressed by 
these conjunctions apply in all types of texts so far recorded, that is, 
speeches, historical narratives, and folk tales. 

Following Halliday and Hasan (1976), I see the conjunctive rck-^tion 
as a semantic one, specifying the way in which what follows is 
systematically connected to what has gone before. They suggest four 
categories of conjunctive relation: additive, adversative, temporal, and 
causal. 

To account for the higher-level conjunctions present in the 
Karitiana data, only the categories additive, temporal, and causal are 
needed.^ The additive conjunction is atum *and\ The temporal 
conjunctions are i/'o/ *meanwhile\ amnk ^afterwards*, and apip *then\ 
The causal conjunctions are antUt ^therefore* and mdso^ and so\^ 



Interclausal Above sentence 

link link 

*also* (Uum *and* 

'while' a^ot 'meanwhile* 

mukjnu 'after* amuk 'afterwards* 

iukiri 'if atukif 'therefore' 



Table 1 



Four of the above conjunctions are derived from their 
corresponding interclausal link words by the addition of the prefix 
*dcictic reference', as shown in table I. 
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1 Additive conjunction 

(itilm *and' expresses the rhetorical relation of simple addition. 

'*Ako-pip a-or-oko" md\dj^' ka-'a-t atum nuku.suk Jm-putup-tuso \>t 
nuLsdji: ndka-tata dm Pohuwumd 

many-place you-get«again then narrative-say«past and ant him-hurt- 
continuous while then narrative go it=seenis Pohuwuma 

**We will get you all again/' they said. And whi^e the ants were 
hurting him, Pohuwuma went.' 

2 Temporal conjunctions 

ah)t ^meanwhile' expresses a temporal relation of simultaneity with 
a durative sense. While one action is continuing in time, another action 
takes place, whose boundaries are within those of the first action: 



Amuk ka-pd-oko't sepa. A 'of nii-pisoyya-t .\arut cpeh)p taw op'it. 
afterwards narrative-weave-again-past basket, meanwhile narrative- 
apply=pepper-past they=say tree=hole man youth 
'Afterwards he wove another basket. Meanwhile the young man put 
pepper in the hole in the tree.' 

amuk ^afterwards' expresses the temporal relation of succession 
with completion, in the sense that, when one event is complete, the 
other takes place. Thus a time gap is implied, which can be of short or 
long duration. 

First A then anrnk B 



Amci^ amd^ ii,u)k() amd}^ anidji^ f^iyo amuk nd-uni-oko-t ^d^dtdi^o tu. 
plant plant cassava plant plant corn afterwards narrative-come- 
again-past summer big 

They planted cassava, they planted corn. Afterwards the dry 
season returned.' 

apip *then' is used to express a relationship ot sequence between 
events, but without the completive aspect implied by the use of amuk. 
When apip is used the temporal relation between the propositions is a 
much looser one, and a time gap is not necessarily implied. 

'V/y sara tu a a' hpuk'so ''sarc tii a //'* apip ndka-liot-Q i-puk'.so. 



While 
Then 



a \)t 



A 



B 
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*'you cayman large you eat" his-people **cayman large you eat** 
then narrative-go-past his-people 

' "The large cayman ate you, it ate you/' said his people. Then 
they went/ 

3 Causal conjunctions 

atukit 'therefore* expresses the causal relationship ^because of A 
therefore B*. Sequence of time is implied only in the sense that the 
second proposition follows logically from the occurrence of the first; no 
examples found so far permit any possibility of ordering except *A, 
then B\ 

Niika-iH ISO Ohey mop mdsorokdnh atukit rfhomuk sarut lioason 
ta mem-oko. 

narrative-eat past fire Ohey no-more cinders therefore narrative- 
be=ashamed they=say Isoason to enter-again 
The fire ate Ohey, he was no more, only cinders. Therefore 
Isoason was ashamed to return.* 

In its use as a conjunction, mdsog *and so* expresses the semantic 
relationship of reason and result. The result proposition always follows 
the reason proposition. 

Milnlulm saktln uy\(Hak(hpukity-i. Kanai uyya-taka-fnUt-i masdg i- 
piiUi't dw'ci. 

three sacks we-emphatic-pull=up-future. much we-emphatic-make- 
future and=so they-eat-future children 

'We will pull up three sackfuls. We will make a lot. And so the 
children will eat.* 

The above use of nuiso^ is found in all types of texts. However, 
there are further uses of nuisd^ that are restricted to the narrative 
folktale genre. These are of two types as follows. 



3.1 When there has been a break in the event line, such as when 
background information has been given, or a conversation reported, the 
resumption of events is usually indicated by the occurrence of masog 
on the first event clause. 

**Mdna turn i-amo-tuso pdmpi hii" iriUiy masdg ka-hoto dm amtk 
Sana se tum. 

which way he-climb-continuous sky question say link narrative-go 
it=seems intend they=say water way 
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* **Whicii way does one climb up to the sky?** he asked. Then it 
seems he went by way of the water/ 

3.2 When there is a change of subject from the one who has been 
responsible for the events of the previous clauses to some other 
participant, this subject change may be indicated by the presence of 
mdsd^. 

"Non* iriUiy. Mdsdi^ ka-tat. Mcisd^ ka-lwri i-anikiy taso. I-anikiy /- 
anikiy ji^tiw 'i-aiiikiy ^mv i-anikiy j^uw otdm iriUiy masdg ka-hana 6m 
samt. 

ready he=say then narrative-go then narrative-go him-behind man. 
him-behind him-behind hidden him-behind hidden him-behind 
hidden arrive he=say then narrative-speak it=seems they=say 

* "It is ready/* he said. So then he went. The man went behind 
him, behind him, behind him, hidden behind him, hidden behind 
him, hidden. ''We've arrived," he said. Then it seems he spoke, 
they say.* 

The foregoing example gives three occurrences of md.s(\u- The first 
is an instance of its use after conversation to indicate a return to the 
event line, and the second and third show its use to indicate a change 
of subject. 

One example exists of mdsd^ cooccurring with amuk where there is 
a return to the event line (calling for mdsd^) and also a time break 
from the previous events (calling for anutk): 

''Kd'pip ta-iitor-i ii-o opok, opok aka tnkin' mdsd^ ka-Ui-t samt. 
Mds()\» kahut i ipi pip mdsd^ ndHiioi'0 i-o opok. Masdg amuk ndka- 
kata-wak. 

"this-locative emphatic-take-future my-head Indian, Indian be if 
then narrative-say-past they=say. then thus he say locLtive link 
narrative-take-past his-head Indian, then afterwards narrative-sleep- 
want 

'The Indians will take away my head in it, if there are Indians!*' 
he said. And so, in the place where he said, the Indian did take his 
head. Then, afterwards, they wanted to go to sleep.* 



I The Karitiana language is spoken by approximately seventy-five people resident on 
the Posto Indigena Karitiana in the Territory of Rondonia, Brazil. The language 
belongs to the Tupi stock, and to the Arikem language family (Rodrigues 1968). The 
data on which this study is based were collected dunng the period September 1972 
to August 1976. Many Karitiana Indians have served as language helpers, and my 
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debt to them for their cooperation is very great. The present paper was written at a 
field workshop in linguistics held under the auspices of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics in Porto Velho, Rondonia, Brazil, from September to December 1976. 
and directed by Joseph Grimes 

2 For a description of the interclause link words see my previous paper ''A 
preliminary ort on Karitiana sentence structure'' on file with the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics in Brasilia. 

3 The orthography used throughout this paper is based on a phonemic analysis by the 
present author and David Landin on file with the Summer Institute of Linguistics in 
Brasilia. The Karitiana phonological system consists of five oral vowels /a,e,i,o,u/ 
and their nasalized equivalents. The vowel symbolized // has the IPA value [♦]. 
There are thirteen consonants /p,t,s,k,V; /w,r,y,h/; /m,n,nh,g/. The consonant /V 
has the IPA value [ 'I, The continuants /w,r,y,h/ have nasalized allophones adjacent 
to nasalized vowels. The nasals have the phonetic values [m, n, n, r)] adjacent to 
nasalized vowels, [mb, nd, ndy, rjg] preceding oral vowels, and [bm, dn, dn, gg] 
following oral vowels Stress is not predictable, but it has not been symbolized in 
the orthography. 
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Carol Koontz Schatz 



Teribe, a language of the Republic of Panama, has three clear 
levels of topicalization: clause, paragraph, and discourse. This article 
deals mainly with clause and paragraph topicalization. The topic of a 
clause is the nominal element that occurs clause initial. Various 
devices are available for placing the desired element in clause-initial 
position. The topic of a paragraph is the first participant that is overtly 
referred to and actuplly plays a role in the events or ideas discussed 
within the paragraph. Paragraph topics are established and maintained 
by manipulating the various options available for clause topicalization. 

When a speaker of any language tells a story, describes how to do 
something, or performs any of a number of other linguistic activities, 
he creates a discourse. Underlying any such discourse are three sets of 
relationships: content organization, cohesion, and staging (Grimes 
1975:112-13). 

Content organization has also been called semantic organization or 
cognitive structure. It has to do with the semantic concepts present in 
a discourse and their relationships to each other. 

Cohesion relates new information to information that is already 
known. At any point in a discourse there are things that Ihe speaker 
assumes his hearer knows. He assumes this because he has just told 
him, because the things are part of a shared cultural heritage, or 
because they are part of the real-life situation shared by speaker and 
hearer at the moment. As the speaker progresses through his discourse, 
he carefully ties each new piece of information to the accumulated 
stock of information already given or assumed in the discourse. The 
devices he uses to do this are called cohesion relationships. 

Finally, st^-'lng expresses ihe speaker s perspective on what is 
being said. U ..icludes the mapping of semantic themes to surface 
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structure as grammatical topics. Grimes has chosen a theatrical 
metaphor to describe the processes involveu here: 

Clearly the marking of thematization is related to a semantic 
factor of PROMINENCE. It is as though stage directions were 
given to the spotlight handler in a theater to single out a particular 
individual or action, or as though one acior were placed close to the 
audience and another off to the side (Grimes 1975:327). 

The primary concern of this paper is this matter of staging t<*'*hniques, 
or topicalization procedures, in Teribe* discourse. B'^^ic to the 
discussion is the premise that the speaker's perspective is 
superimposed on the entire ciscourse and, thus, that topicJization 
principles are everywhere at work, whether they result in marked or 
unmarked topics. Since the relationships operating within a discourse 
are at least partiahy interdependent, it is occasionally necessary to 
refer to features of content and cohesion, which enter into establishing 
and maintaining topics within a discourse. 

Teribe discourse manifests three clear levels of topicalization: 
clause, paragraph, and discourse. The first section of this paper is 
devoted to topicalization at the clause level. The second describes how 
clause topics are manipulated to establish and maintain topics at the 
; aragraph level. Topic?iization at the discourse level is not discussed in 
detail but is mentioned several times in section K2 as it relates to 
clause- level topicalization. 

1 Clause topics 

The topic of a Teribe clause, whether or not it is overtly 
represented, is always clause initial, immediately following any 
connectives that may occur. This means that, in the unmarked cases, 
the topic is either object of a transitive verb or subject of some other 
verb. There are, however, a variety of mechanisms by which the 
Teribe speaker may put something else first and thereby make that 
element the topic of the clause. 

In the discussion below, section 1.1 describes the kinds of 
grammatical forms that may serve as clause topics. Section 1.2 
describes the various processes by which a speaker may put a 
particular element in topic position. 

LI Topical elements 

All topics are nominal elements. They may be demonstratives, 
pronouns, nominalized clauses, Oi any other type of noun phrase. 
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1.1.1 Demonstratives. Out of a set of four demonstratives (Koontz and 
Anderson 1977), three may serve as topics of clauses: e *that, 
nonspecific',^ ewe *that, specific', and ere *this, specific'. As topics, e. 
as in example 1, and ewe. as in example 2, are anaphoric, referring 
back to someone or something already mentioned. Ere. as in example 
3, is cataphoric, referring forward to someone or something to be 
mentioned subsequently. 

(1) E hti tin'. 
that=nonspecific lie ground on 

That one is sick in bed.' (No concept of exclusiveness is 
involved.) 

(2) Cwe hoy dret to! 

that=specinc wife none tag-question 

That one (as opposed to some others) hasn't got a wife?' 

(3) Ere was ham^o u^dn^ e pa Jieho toe ^'idr^*. 

(4) Pa shiti toe, pa edeld toe. pa vaea toe dho sheo e slieo ^^a era 
pa hoy erono enijd. 

(3*) this-specific do-imp before until that=nonspecific you=topic 
things exist until 

(4») you=topic dog exist, you=topic pig exist, you=topi:: cow exist 
apart at that=nonspecific at depen contrast you-topic wife get- 
compl then-future^ 

(3") This specific thing do first: get things first. 

(4") *When you have a dog and a pig and a cow of your own, then 
and only then may you take a wife.' 

1.1.2 Pronouns. There are four sets of nondemonstrative pronouns: 
topic pronouns, freestanding possessives, specialized pronouns, and 
nontopic pronouns. Topic pronouns are used to refer to the topic when 
the pronoun itself is in topic position, as in examples 5-9. Freestanding 
possessive pronouns are used when the thing possessed (not the 
possessor) is topic, as in example 10. Of the three specialized 
pronouns, op ^reflexive', as in example 8, and enu 'reciprocal', as in 
example 9, refer back to whatever was topic of the clause, while om 
^paragraph topic' refers back to the topic of the paragraph (1.2.4). 
Nontopic pronouns serve wherever else a pronoun is needed. Most 
commonly, they serve as possessive pronouns, as in example 5, as 
objects of embedded clauses, as in example 6, or as heads of 
postpositional phrases, as in example 7. The pronoun forms are shown 
in table 1; bound person suffrxes are described later. 
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Freestanding 


Bound 






Topic 


Nontopic 


possessives 


subject 


Sin.aular: 


1st 


ta 


bor 


botoya 


-t 




2nd 


pa 


bop 


bopoya 


-P 




3rd 


0 


ba 


ba 'ya 


-ya 


Piural: 


1st excl. 


tawa 


borwa 


bOiwatoya 


-(r)wa 




1st incl. 


shi 


mi 


mishlya 


-y 




2nd 


pay 


bomi 


bomipoya 


-mi 




3rd 


0 


ba 


ta lya 


-ya 



Table 1 : Pronoun Forms 
*section 1.2.1 

(5) Ta to bor meque Jr. 

I=topic go my=nontoplc mother see=incompl 

*I am going to see my mother/ 
(5) Ta to ba ic. 

I=topic go her=nontoplc see=incompl 

*I am going to see her/ 

(7) Ta to bop toe. 

I=topic go you=nontopic with 
*I am going with you/ 

(8) Tawa op d'e zheme. 

we=excI=topic reflexive care-for-incompi not-stative 
*We don't take care of ourselves.' 

(9) Pay eng quimtozo. 
you=pl=topic reciprocal ^elp-imp 
*Help each other/ 

(10) Bopoya zrora cm ho doe. 
of=yours=sg kill-compi-they few only 

*0f yours (your soldiers) only a few were killed.' 

1.1.3 Nominalized clauses. Following are examples of nominalized 
clauses that serve as topics of othei' clauses. 

In example 11, the clause is nominalized by the clitic ',ua ^subject 
nominal'."* This clitic occurs only on transitive clauses and adds the 
idea of *the one(s) who' or *th£ thing(s) that' to the veib on which it 
occurs. 
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(11) Cdf^d Khga c dho shco. 

(head cut-subj=nominal that apart at 

*Those who cut off heads were a separate group.' 

In examples 12 and 13, the clauses that serve as topics are 
nominalized by -c ^object nominal'. This clitic occurs only on transitive 
clauses and the resulting form refers to an object or person that has 
been affected by something. In example 12, the speaker's corn has 
been affected by being planted. Since the topic of this \ articular clause 
is the com and not the speaker, the nontopic pronoun is used to refer 
to the speaker. In example 13, a skull has been affected by being 
placed in a particular spot. (The particle // *known' identifies a nominal 
element that has previously been introduced wil'iin the discourse.) 

(12) Bor cp d^d'C fi he hu pntc. 

my corn plant-obj=noniinai known remain be=lying good 
*My com that has been planted is doing well.' 

(13) No cdiid \ (i-c he hu rasho qu'ini^i^o. 

human head put-obj=nominai remain be=lying sand on=top=of 
*A human skuil had been placed on iop of the sand.' 

LL4 Other types of noun phrases. Following are examples of some 
other types of noun phrases that serve as clause topics. 

The noun phrase in example 14 consists of a possessive (nontopic) 
pronou.i and a head noun. As in example 12, the nontopic pronoun is 
chosen because the topic is the oceiots rather than their owijer. 

(14) Bor dbongwa vcr cv amc. (my ocelot 
put=incompl-I that-at no=more 
*My ocelots I put there no more.' 

In addition to the pronoun and the head noun, a noun phrase may 
have a modifying phrase. The following example has a postpositional 
phrase meaning 'of the house'. 

(15) hor dhoni^W(t u shco so c tj qidmtc ara c .shco. 

depen' my ocelot house in iiihabitant=of that I=topic 
help=incompl much that at 

'My ocelots of the house (housecats) help me a lot there.' 
Relative clauses also occur in noun phrases: 
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(16) Dwro sova ewe ha coni^. 

medicine bring=incompl-he give=incompl-he him to 
The medicine that he has brought he gives to him.' 

1.2 Devices for clause topicalization 

When a Teribe speaker puts a particular clause element in clause- 
initial position, he is actually accomplishing two tasks at once: he is 
making that element the topic of the clause, and he is preventing 
everything else from being topic. He may have one or several reasons 
for not wanting other elements to be topicalized. The three reasons 
suggested below all K^ve implications for cohesive relationships, and 
the first and third also have implications for the content organization of 
a text. These further implications are not, however, followed up in this 
paper. 

The first reason the speaker may not want to topicalize an element 
is that it is only enablement information and not important in its own 
right. Enablement information is information that is included primarily 
so that events subsequently related will make sense to the hearer 
(Schank ms). A hearer can only accept a statement as coherent within 
a text if he has previously been informed of all the necessary 
prerequisites or if he can assume them easily. For instance, he can 
accept the idea that John flew to the moon last week only if he knows 
that John is an astronaut and has access to the kind of rocket that 
could get him to the moon. However, if the rocket itself is not 
important to the story, the Teribe speakci may want to retain John as 
topic and keep the rocket in a nontopic position. 

The second reason the speaker may not want to put a reference to 
someone or something in the topic position is that the clause under 
consideration is the first one in which that participant has been 
mentioned. In Teribe, as in some other languages, it !s considered bad 
form to make a participant the topic without having previously 
introduced him in a nontopic role. Of course, neither the speaker (I) 
nor the hearer (you) needs introducing, and discourse-initially someone 
or something must be made topic without previous introduction, but 
speakers take pains to keep this from happening elsewhere. 

The third reason suggested here is that many discourses seem to 
have elements that function in overall discourse roles. For instance, 
one participant may be cast in the overall role of initiator and another 
in the role of responder, and these relationships may influence 
topicalization even on the clause level (Wise and Lowe 1972). 

The following devices are used to control topicalization at the 
clause level: (1) unmarked word order, (2) fronting the subject of a 
transitive verb. (3) fronting postnuclear elements, (4) reprise, (5) 
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thematic partitioning, (6) topicalized modifiers of nouns, and (7) topics 
in quoted material. 

1.2.1 Unmarked word order. In clauses with unmarked word order, the 
nuclear elements precede the peripheral elements. One nominal 
element precedes the predicate and is clause topic. The predicate may 
be a transitive verb, an intransitive verb, a motion verb, an existential 
verb, a nominal complement, or an adjectival complement. 

Only in the case of a transitive clause is there a choice of word 
order, a choice between subject and object in clause-initial position. In 
all other clauses, the subject precedes the predicate and, in the case of 
unmarkeo clauses, is therefore the topic. That it really is a topic is 
indicated by the choice of topic pronoun when a pronoun is needed as 
subject of the clause. In marked clauses, which are discussed later, 
some other element precedes the subjec t and is topic of the clause. 

The following examples show Intransitive clauses with unmarked 
topics. In example 17, the topic is the speaker. In example 18, the 
topic is Juan, and in example 19, the third person topic pronoun, which 
has a zero representation, refers back to a previously established third 
person topic. 

(17) To parcono. 
I=topic work-compl 
*I worked/ 

(18) Juan parcono. 
Juan work-compl 
'Juan worked.' 

(19) 9 parcono. 
he=topic work-compl 
*He worked.' 

Some verbs of speech and thought are intransitive and have the 
clause order subject- verb-indirect object. They refer to the manner of 
speaking or thinking. The content of what is said or thought follows 
this nucleus and is connected to it by ^ui 'dependent'. By using this 
type of verb, the speaker must make the participant who speaks the 
topic of the clause. He may at the same time introduce a new 
participant by casting that person in the nontopic position of indirect 
object, as in example 20. 

(20) Ga 9 tre ha hoy con^ u^i-^Esi. Shi toe. 

depen he=topic speak=incompl his wife to depen— hurry. 
we=incl=topic go-stative 
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'He spoke to his wife, "Hurry! Let*s go!'* * 

(21) Tete wothc ca^-'Rdc\ hor wamt dsca wrcnot emde. 
grandma think=incompl depen— truth-stative mv child-little 
in=place=of find-complete-I almost 

'Grandma thought, "It's true! I've found someone who can 
almost replace my daughter." ' 

Example 22 shows a motion clause with an unmarked topic. 

(22) Ta to hor mcquc siuvo. 

I=topic go=incompl my mother where 
'I am going to where my mother is.* 

Example 23 shows two consecutive existential clauses with 
unmarked topics. As is the case with most existential verbs, the verb 
used in each of these clauses indicates the position of the subject as 
well as its existence. 

(23) Cwozinm H hue u sltco zhcmc, 0 hue c ro shco pohic. 
child-little known be-lying house in not, he=topic be=lying 
jungle in far=away 

'The child didn't lie in the house: he lay in the jungle far 
away.' 

Example 24 shows a clause with a nominal complement. Again, the 
topic is unmarked. 

(24) Cw'C hor hoy. 
that=specif]c my wife 
That one is my wife.' 

The following examoles show clauses with adjectival complements 
and unmarked topics. Adjectives may occur without existential verbs, 
as in example 25, or with them, as in example 26. The clitic 'C\ which 
occurs in example 26, means 'stative' and alw^^ys occurs on the final 
element of a clause that defines a resultant state rather than an action. 

(25) C\ on,i: qticshan}^. 
canoe big 

'The canoe is big.' 

(26) Tawa dena shco t^a nuir ron^* eni. Ouishco i^a tawa ron^^ pru- 
e. 

we=excl=topic long=ago at depen be=protected=incompl thus, 
therefore depen we=excl=topic be=plural good-stative 
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*Long ago we were protected in that wav. Therefore we were 
doing fine/ 

When the last element in a stative clause is a additio^ the verb, 
-e *stative' r '•^nrentlv changes ihe verb into an adjet ive. This is 
suggested ^ the ytative meaning of the new form and by the fact 

that the . uses the word stress typical of verbs and acquires the 
stress typical of most adjectives, in which the stress falls on the 
syllable immediately preceding the -e. Example 27 shows an 
intransitive verb that de cribes an action, and example 28 shows the 
same verb, now changed into an adjective by the addition of the clitic 
-e. The stress on the form has changed to that typical of adjectives, 
and the meaning has changed to indicate a resultant state rather than 
an action. (Stress on the verb or adjective is indicated by an acute 
accent.) 

(27) Juan sbrono ere slico. 

Juan arrive=here-compl-this at 
*j'uan arrived here.' 

(28) Juan shron(h€. 

Juan arrive=here=compl-stative 
*Juan is one who has arrived.' 

As mentioned previously, transitive clauses have two possible word 
orders f the nuclear elements; these are subject-object-verb (SOV) 
and object-verb-subject (OVS). SOV is a marked order and is discussed 
in section 1.2.2. The unmarked order is OVS, and the object, appearing 
first in the unmarked clause, is the clause topic.^ 

Transitive verbs that appear in ihe OVS construction are inflected 
for aspect and person. This contrasts with all other classes of verbs, 
which are inflected only for aspect. When the subject is third person, a 
nominal subject (followed by re ^subject') sometimes follows the verb, 
as in example 31, but when ihe subject is first or second person, only 
the bound subject pronoun (table 1) occurs. (Some aspects of the verb 
distinguish between -\va *we, exclusive, unmarked' and -nva *all of us, 
excluding you'; in other aspects, there is no distinction and -nva is 
always used.) 

(29) Shwong nvoshnvoro-t, 
clothes wash-compl-F 
'I washed clothes.' 

(30) Shwong cwoshtwar-a, 
clothes wash-compUshe 
'She washed clothes.' 
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(31) Shnwig cwoshcwar-a Maria re. 

r thes wash-compl-she Maria subject 
'^. ia washed clothes.' 

The followi " example illustrates the use of the OVS order to 
present enablement information in a nontopic position. It comes from a 
text by a young girl, who tells about her mother being sick. The mother 
is topic of nearly every clause in the text, whether she is subject or 
object of the verb, and other people are mentioned only as they are 
needed to explain how her mother is cared for. In this example, the girl 
mentions her father in order to explain how her mother gets do'vnriver 
to the doctor, casting him in the nontopic position of sv* ^ct of an 
OVS clause. 

(32) E iff^o i^a 0 or hu ^rave ohi. 

(33) E ^a 0 shira bor data re ^a 0 to sora. 

(320 that after depen she=topic went be=lying ill again 

(33*) that depen she=topic take=out-compl-he my father subj depen 

she=topic go. take-compl-he 
(32") *Later she became Ul again*' 

(33") *So being taken out by my father, she was taken (downriver).' 

As already mentioned, some speech verbs are intransitive and 
precede the quoted material. Others, however, are transitive and follow 
the quoted material. The transitive clause has the form object-verb- 
subject-indirect object, in which the quoted material is the object of th 
verb. Since the subject of such a verb is never clause initial, it is neve, 
clause topic. By using this type of verb, the speaker can allow a 
participant to speak without making him clause topic. If he wishes to 
make the participant topic, he uses both the preceding intransitive verb 
and the following transitive verb. 

The following example comes from the story of a snake which has 
transformed itself into a man. The snake-man is topi of the first 
sentence, appearing clause initial before the intransitive verb tre 
*speak\ Because the discourse role of the second character, a lady, is 
that of responder rather than initiator, the speaker wants to avoid 
making her topic of the second sentence. Therefore he does not use an 
intransitive clause before the quotation. Instead he ties the parts of the 
conversation together with the perception verb cuva *it (his speech) 
was heard. 

(34) Ga e tre f^a -Bop cwozirwa ewe twos hor con^" fe trah^a ri 
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(35) Cava -JOrih- re, 

(34') depen thatspeak=incompl depen —your child-little that= 
specific give-imp me to— say=inconipl-he respected=person 
known to 

(35') hear-incompl-she depen — okay— say=incompl-she 
(34") 'That one spoke, "Your daughter, give her to me," he said to 
the lady.' 

(35") 'When it was heard, "Okay," she said.' 

Perception verbs, like some speech verbs, are a special type of 
transitive verb. The two most common perception verbs are ic 'see' 
and cue 'hear'. When the object of such a verb is a noun phrase, the 
r *mal OVS construction is used: 

(36) Pa ina hop me re. 

you=topic see-compl-she your mother subj 
'You were seen by your mother/ 

When, however, one of these verbs takes a sentence or a paragraph 
as a complement, the complement is moved to the end of the clause 
and preceded by the connective 'dependent'. In such a 
construction, the person who does the perceiving (the subject of the 
matrix clause) is still not in topic position and is not topic. This is 
another way by which the speaker may maintain discourse roles in the 
surface structure: he may have the responder see or hear things caused 
by the initiator. 

The form iva 'he saw that' is often used by Teribe speakers to 
introduce a scene within a story as seen from a particular participant's 
viewpoint. What he sees is always a still scene rather than an action. 
In other words, he both sees something in a particular state and 
deduces why it is in that state, but he is never reported as seeing an 
event take place. When an action verb like sharivara 'he made' is 
used, the speaker means that the observer has deduced that the 
participant referred to by 'he' made it, not that he saw him make it. In 
the example below, for instance, the participant who has performed the 
action is not even present when the resulting scene is observed by 
another participant. It is as if the overall discourse were a nioving 
picture, which the speaker occasionally stops to interject a still shot, 
and that still shot is the scene as perceived by an observing participant. 
Having reported what that person saw, the speaker turns on the 
moving picture again and goes on to report the actions ihat follow. 

The following example comes from the folktale about the snake-man 
who marries a Teribe girl. When their first baby arrives, he informs the 
girl's mother that she may not see the baby. Since the mother does not 
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know that he is really a snake, she cannot understand why he should 
say such a thing. In the end she goes to see the baby and itc mother, 
her daughter. She sees that something has happened to them and 
deduces that her daughter's husband is responsible, iva ha Hn- h i»a 
*his grandmother saw that' introduces the strange scene. 

(37) ha ba ter ri sharivara hey otong worho ha procso go vno, 
jemjem fi xm yno, cdga vno. 

(38) Guenivo prarbo ra buc dgur. 

(37') see-incompl-she his grandmother known depeu make-compl-he 
half went-removed-compl around their waist on human, 
go=up=incepiive to=up=inceptive known human, head human 

(30') but tail contrast be=lying snake 

(37") 'His grandmother saw that he had made them half different: 
from the waist up they were human; their heads were human.' 
(38*') 'But from the waist down, they just had snake tails.' 

1.2.2 Fronting the subject of a transitive verb. As mentioned in the last 
section, there is a second possible word order for transitive clauses: 
subject-object- verb (SOV). Verbs that appear in this construction are 
inflected only for aspect, since the freestanding subject carries the 
semantic load of person identification. The particle re 'subject' does 
not occur in this construction. 

SOV is a marked order. In contrast with the unmarked OVS order, 
SOV makes the subject topic of the clause. This construction serves 
three functions. Its first function is to present enablement information. 
Its second function is to introduce, in the noninitial position of object, 
a new participant or prop, which will subsequently become topic. 
When the SOV order signals enablement information, it may or may 
not introduce a potential topic at the same time. In other words, 
sometimes the person or thing needed as enablement information at 
ne point becomes a topic at a subsequent point, but this is not always 
so. 

The third possible function of the SOV order is to estabLsh a 
paragraph topic. As is further discussed in section 2, paragraph topics 
must appear clause initial in the first clause of the paragraph, with 
some exceptions that are described there. When the SOV order is used 
to accomplish this purpose, neither enablement information nor 
participant introduction is involved, as these considerations have 
already been handled in previous clauses. 

The clause in the following example illustrates only the first 
function, which is the presentation of enablement information; its 
object never assumes the role of topic. The ex?*^ple comes from a 
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travelogue in which the speaker and his wife go first to a museum, then 
to a dock on the Panama Canal, then by boat to a different dock on the 
canal, then to a zoo, then back to the museum and home again. The 
only means of transportation that merits being topic is the boat; it is 
treated as a topic because the boat ride was one of the highlights of the 
day. The cars and buses used for other portions of the trip are all 
mentioned in subordinate ways. One such way is the use of clauses 
with SOV order, as shown in example 39. In this way, without making 
an unimportant bus into a clause topic, the speaker is able to let the 
hearer know that they got from the museum to the boat dock. He and 
his wife remain topic, but at the same time, information is added that 
enables the hearer to accept the speaker's next statement as logical. 
Had »hey been unable to catch a bus, it would have made no sense to 
say, "We being carried arrived at another place.'' 

(39) Tawa hits crono. 

(40) Tami sova dron^ shto crina ohre shco. 
(390 we=excl=topic bus take-comp 

(40') we=excl=topic carry-incompl-it arrive=there-compl place one 

other at 
(39") 'We caught a bus.' 

(40") 'We being carried arrived at another place.' 

The following passage illustrates all three functions of the SOV 
word order. It comes from a procedural discourse in which the speaker 
is describing how he raises com. He says that after the seeds have 
sprouted he goes to see how they are doing. If he finds that mice or 
birds are eating the young plants, he takes his pet ocelots out and 
leaves them to catch the mice or birds. Taking his ocelots to the field is 
presented as enablement information in example 41; if the hearer did 
not know that they wei there, he would find the following clauses 
incomprehensible. The sa ^e clause, by introducing the ocelots, makes 
them available as a potential topic. Several sentences later, the speaker 
digresses from his account of raising com and spends a paragraph 
talking about how important his ocelots are and how well he cares for 
them. The first sentence of this paragraph, which is example 43, has 
the SOV word order. This time its function is to put the subject of the 
verb, the ocelots, in clause-initial position and establish them as 
paragraph topic. The indications that this is a marked order are 
reinforced by the fact that the object of the verb retains its topic 
pronoun. The object of the verb is still clause topic, even though the 
subject has become paragraph topic.*® (Clauses within a sentence are 
separated by a slash mark /.) 
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(41) Ga In uwe zheho re f^a I era ta hor dhongwa u shco so soc 
ar e shco, I 0 poc mva ver e shco zheho ha uwa^a ri e zrova 
hor cong wfo. 

(42) Ga eni ga in iir prara cocshrong prara ga I ha zroga ba 
uwaga ri zrdra rong hor dhongwa u shco so ri re, 

(43) Ga bar dbongwa u shco so e ta quimte ara e shco, 

(410 depen see=incompl-I depen eat=incompl-it something subj 
depen / contrast I-topic ocelot house in inhabitant=of 
carry=incompl arrive=tbere that at, / two three put=incompl-I 
that at something it eat-subj=nominal known that kill=incompl- 
they me for in=order=to 

(42') depen thus depen see=incompl-I arrive=there once early once 
depen / it kill-subj=nominal it eat-subj=nominal known kill- 
compl-they be=pl my ocelots house in inhabitant=of known 
subj 

(43*) depen my ocelot house in inhabitant=of that I=topic 

help=incompl much that at 
(41") 'When I see that sc^mething is eating it, I take my ocelots of 

the house (house cats) there; I put two or three of them there 

in order to kill whatever is eating it for me.' 
(42") 'Thus, when I go to see it early one morning, I see that my 

ocelots have been killing whatever has been killing it and 

eating it/ 

(43") 'My ocelots, they help me a lot there/ 

1.2.3 Fronting postnuclear elements. Since peripheral elements normally 
follow the clause nucleus, moving them to the froi^c of the clause is 
another way to create a marked topic. By fronting such an element, the 
speaker avoids unnecessary changes of topic between clauses. Example 
45, for instance, comes from a text in which the speaker is the only 
major participant. Keeping himself topic of nearly every clause helps to 
create cohesion within the discourse. 

Example 44 shows a benefactive phrase in its normal position 
following the clause nucleus. The unmarked topic of the clause is the 
book, which is object of a transitive verb. 



(44) Bop quihocwo twos hor cong. 
your book give-imp me to 
*Give your book to me/ 




In contrast, example 45 shows a benefactive phrase that is taken 
out of a text and that has been fronted. The topic of the clause is the 
head of the benefactive phrase, and the pronoun bor *me, nontopic' has 
been replaced by ta i, topic'. 
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(45) Ta cong quihocwo twara hor shiv re cwara, 
I=topi€ to book give-compl-he my older=brother one 
'To me, my older brother gave a book/ 

While the function of the above pattern is to topicalize the head of a 
postnuclear clause, fronting can occasionally accomplish another 
function as well: it can indicate that a previous topic is giving way to a 
new topic, at least temporarily. The following example comes from the 
text about the girl's mother who was ill. To this point, the mother i,as 
been topic of nearly every clause. Now the girl wants to talk about 
some injections the doctor sent home with her mother to be given to 
her there. Rather than abruptly introducing the injections in topic 
nosition, she fronts the benefactive phrase 'to her' and then introduces 
the injections as object of the verb but not the clause topic. She uses 
the nontopic pronoun ha 'her' to warn of the coming switch in topic. 
Then in the following clause, the injections appear in topic position. 

(46) Ba cong shed itivara doctor re ga / 9 crara quegong wre. 

her to thorn send-complete-he doctor subj de^^en /they=topic 
receive-compl-she up=there around 

'To her injections w.'ire sent by the doctor, and she received 
them up there.' 

1.2.4 Reprise. Reprise, or left dislocation, is another kind of marked 
topicalization that occurs in Teribe. Grimes defines this construction as 
a noun phrase that is put at the beginning of a clause but echoed at its 
normal place in the clause by a pronoun (Grimes 1975:342). In Teribe, 
a distinction must be made between noun phrases that would be clause 
initial even without reprise and those that would not be. 

Noun phrases that would be clause initial even without the reprise 
marker are echoed in their normal place by e 'that, nonspecific', as in 
example 43, or rarely by ewe 'that, specific', as in example 34. Both 
examples are repeated below. This construction is used to establish 
certain kinds of topics. 

In example 43, reprise indicates the establishment of a paragraph 
topic, which is a digression from the main purpose of the discourse. 
The speaker has been talking about raising corn; now he temporarily 
changes the subject and spends a paragraph talking about his ocelots. 

(43) Ga bor dbongwa u shco so e ta quimte ara e shco, 

depen my ocelot house in inhabitant=of that^nonspeciflc I=topic 

help=incomp] much that at 

'My ocelots, they help me a lot there.' 
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Examples 34 and 47 involve the establishment of a previously 
unintroduced participant as topic. The speaker places him in topic 
position and then, referring to him as e *that one' or ewe *that specific 
one', goes on to say something about him. Such an abrupt 
establishment of a participant as topic is acceptable in example 34 
because the clause occurs in a speech by another participant and 
involves exophoric reference to someone who is within the scene of the 
story but who has not previously been introduced to the hearer (1.2.7). 
It is acceptable in example 47 because the sentence involved is 
discourse initial and because a father really needs no introduction, as it 
can be assumed that everyone has had one. The speaker merely needs 
10 let the hearer know that his topic is his father (2.1). 

(34) Ga e tre ^a-Bop cwozirwa ewe twos hor con^-re irah^a ri 

depen that speak-incompi depen— your child-Iittle 
that=specific give-imp me to— say = incompl-he 
-espected=person known to 

That one spoke, **Your daughter, give her to me," he said to 
the lady.' 

(47) Dena shco, ta chirawa ohi f^a /bor data e dwro cro shco mivde 
arae. 

long=ago in, I=topic small still depen /my father 
that=nonspe€ific medicine jungle in know=incompl much-stative 
*Long ago, when I was still a child, my father, he knew a Jot 
about herb medicine.' 

Within a paragraph, reprise establishes a new clause-level topic. 
The following example is from the paragraph about the ocelots. The 
clause topics change frequently, but they all have to do with the theme 
of the paragraph, which is the benefit the ocelots are. Each change of 
topic is marked by the reprise pattern. 

(48) Ga bor dbongwa e zhem / bor ep e awe .senw a re e cwesi re 
dret hor sliirvo. 

(49) Zhe e crer e shco zheme. 

(50) Bor pae e to jeno eni. 

(51) Cuzon^i i^a bor dbongwa e wovder ara der ara. 

(48') depen my ocelot that=nonspeciric not depen /my corn 
that=nonspecific eat=incompl-they bird subj that=nonspecific 
mouse subj my crop 

(49') what that=nonspeciric get=incompl-I that=nonspecific at non- 
stative 
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(50*) my work that=nonspecific go be=lost-conipl thus 

(51*) since depen my ocelot that^nonspecific want=incompM 

care=:for=incompl-I much 
(48") *My ocelots, if it weren't for them, my com, it would all be 

eaten up by birds and mice/ 
(49") *What I would harvest there, it would be nothing.' 
(50") *My work, it would all be lost that way/ 
(51") *Since that is so, as for my ocelots, I Ic^e them and care for 

them very much/ 

On the other hand, noun phrases that would not be clause initial if 
they were not part of a reprise pattern are echoed in their normal place 
by om *paragraph topic pronoun'. In the following example, om occurs 
as object in an SOV construction and refers back to the paragraph 
topic, which has now been fronted to clause-initial position. 

(52) Trabgaga shque so n tawa om cowe cos. 
respected=peopIe night inhabitant=^f kncA^n we=excl=topic 
paragraph=topic call=incompl cos 

The people of the night, we call them ''cds '\' 

Both e and om may occur in the same c' use. This is apparently the 
result of ordered rules: first a nontopic element, such as the object in 
an SOV construction, is fronted to topic position; and then it is fronted 
again and the marker e left to mark its place in reprise. 

(53) Ware ohfe e ta om hanve zhem. 

woman other that=nonspeciflc I-topic paragraph=topic 
bother=incompl not 

*Other women, them I don't bother at all.' 

L2.5 Thematic partitioning. Thematic partitioning, or pscudoclefting, is 
a special kind of topicalization by which the content of a clause is 
broken into two parts, which have a question and answer relationship. 
The construction is an inverted equative one, with the question and 
answer parts simply juxtaposed. The answer part, is indicated by the 
particle re *subject\ is subject, but contrary to the normal order in 
equative clauses, it occurs following the predicate. The question part, 
which occurs clause initial and serves as predicate, is always a 
nommalized clause (Grimes 1975:338-41). 

One use for this construction seems to be to allow a smooth 
transition between topics. When the clause begins, ihe initial element is 
topic; when the clause ends, the answer part is ready to be established 
or reestablished as topic in the next sentence. 
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The following example comes from a story about a yoimg woman 
who often goes down to the river alone. When her brothers go down to 
see what she is doing, they find her with a spirit who is teaching her to 
sing. An embedded paragraph follows, the topic of which is the spirit. 
Part way through the paragraph (shown in examples 54-59), the woman 
becomes a local topic (as indicated by the reprise pattern) and the 
hearer is told that her hair has been braided. The last clause in the 
pap>;raph, which is the thematically partitioned one, smoothly switches 
the hearer's attention back from the braided b:;ir to the spirit. Such an 
overt reference to the paragraph topic right at the end of the paragraph 
is very common in Teribe discourse. 

(54) Domer zhan^ crara queshan^ ha so shea Juni, cvornvo pm^ 
reng, cvornvo eje. 

(55) Zhang cvorcwo reng ha sov. 

(56) Ware e ts'irquera s6c to shco. 

(57) Q Caczong wac date, caczotig progro myd ii wayde. 

(58) Caczong he no Jong zlatc. 

(59) E waga ava re. 

(54*) man be=standing one big her close at like-this, tongue 

be=hanging long, tongue long 
(55*) be=stapding tongue long her clo5>e-to 
(56*) woman that^nonspeciflc seated be=sitting ground on 
(57*) she=topic hair do-obj=nominal hair number three known do- 
perfective 

(58*) she-topic hair remain-compl be=pemianent braid 

(59*) that=nonspecific do-subj=nominal spirit subj 

(54**) There was a big man (really a spirit) stairuiug close to her like 

this, and he had a long tongue.* 
(55**) *He was standing with his long tongue close to her.' 
(56**) *The woman, she was seated on the ground.' 
(57**) 'Concerning her, her hair had been braided.' 
(58**) * Concerning her, her hair was braided.' 
(59**) *The spirit was the one whc did it.' 

1.2,6 Topicalized modif[ers of nouns. In the unmarked case, the head of 
a clause-initial noun phrase is topic of the clause. For instance, in 
example 14, which is repeated below, the ocelots are head of the noun 
phrase hor dhongwa *my ocelots' and topic of the clause. 

(14) Bor dbongwa ver ev ume, 

my ocelot put=incompl-I that-at no=more 
*My ocelots I put there no more.' 
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It is possible, however, for the speaker to make the modifier of the 
head serve as clause topic. When he does so, he changes nontopic 
pronouns like hot *me, my' to topic pronouns like ta *r. 

Frequently such a topicalized modifier is semantically the possessor 
of the nominal element immediately following it, whether that element 
is object of a transitive verb, as in example 60, or subject of some 
other predicate, as in examples 61 and 62. Onte the modifier has been 
made topic, the construction must be translated not by *my ocelots', 
for example, but by ^concerning me, my ocelots'. Topicalizing a 
modifier often serves a function quite similar to the fronting of a 
postnuclear element: it avoids unnecessary changes of topic between 
clauses and helps to create cohesion within the discourse. It says, in 
effect, that a certain participant is topic of the discussion whether he is 
subject of a verb, object of a verb, or simply the possessor of 
something. 

(60) Maria ca zorop. 

Maria head cut-compl-you * Concerning Maria, you cut her 
hair.* 

(61) Ta dhon*ova prue. 
I==topic ocelot good-stative 
^Concerning me, my ocelots are good.' 

(62) Ta ca wotflc zheho owa. 

I=topic head tliink^incompl thing bad 
^Concerning me, my head thinks bad things.' 

At times, this construction serves to introduce a possessed item, 
which subsequently becomes topic of a clause. In example 63, the 
speaker, who possesses three horses, is the topic. Then in the 
following clauses, the horses themselves serve as clause topics. 

(63) Pram ta t a hallo ten^ do^ro myd, /Q ten^ owa zheme. 

(64) Oto niogro cop ara f^a / bor caballo e ten^, 

(63') once I=topic horse pertain number three, /they=topic pertain 
bad not-stative 

(64') went-removed month-pl amount much depen /my horse that 
pertain) 

(63") 'Once I had three horses; they were beautiful horses.* 
(64'0 'For many months, my horses were here.' 

The object of a nominalized clause, which takes the fonn of a 
modifier, may also serve as topic of the matrix clause in which the 
nominalized clause is embedded. Example 65 shows an unmarked 
construction in which the nominalized clause is the subject of the 
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matrix clause, and the head of the nominalized clause (zroga *one who 
killed') is topic. Example 66, on the other hand, shows a marked 
construction in which the object of the nominalized clause (the 
speaker) is the topic of the matrix clause. This clause is thematically 
partitioned, and its purpose is thus to provide a smooth transition from 
a previous topic VY) to a later topic (the snake). 

(65) Ba zroga ri to par que, rd re? 

him kilI-subj=nominaI known go work=incompl truth question 
The one who killed it went to work, right?' 

(66) Ta uwa^a d^ur de. 

I=topic eat-subj=nominal snake subj 
•Concerning me, a snake was what bit me/ 

1.2.7 Topics in quoted material. Conversations in discourse also play a 
role in topicalization procedures since they provide another means of 
introducing potential topics. 

When one participant in a story speaks to another, he often makes 
exophoric references; that is, he refers to something that is part of the 
situation in which he finds himself but which has not previouslv been 
mentioned to the hearer. Such a reference is exophoric as far as the 
participant speaking is concerned; for the narrator of the story, it is a 
technique for introducing a new participant. For instance, in the story 
of the snake-man, he tells the lady, "Your daughter, give her to me" 
(example 33). Although the hearer has not previously been informed 
that the lady has a daughter, he is willing to assume that the man sees 
a daughter and therefore asks for her. Having assumed that she needs 
no formal introduction, the hearer is also willing to allow her to appear 
as topic of the quoted clause the first time she is mentioned. 

Once a participant has been introduced as topic within a quotation, 
he is available to become topic of nonquoted material. This is what 
happens in the story of the snake-man. Examples 34 and 35 are 
repeated here and followed by one more sentence, example 67, in 
which the daughter is topic of the nonquoted clause. 

(34) Ga c trc ^a-Bop c wozirwa c w e t\\ o,s hor con^-ie trah^a ri 

(35) Cuva ^ut-Jord-re. 

(67) 9 Twara ha con^. 

(34*) depen that speak=incompl depen— your child-little 
that = specific give- imp me to — say=incompl-he 
respected=person known to 
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(35*) hear=incompl-she depen —okay — say=incompl-she 
(37*) she^topic give-compl-she him to 

(34") 'That one spoke, "Your daughter, give her to me," he said to 
the lady/ 

(35") 'When it was heard, "Okay," she said/ 
(67") 'She was given to him/ 

2 Paragraph topics 

The paragraph in Teribe is a referential unit that refers lo an idea, a 
scene, or a series of events that fall together into a single semantic 
unit. A trip, for instance, can often be described within the limits of a 
paragraph. A mother*s illness, an unusual scene, or the value of 
owning ocelots can be the subject of a paragraph, as can each of the 
major steps in raising com or building a house. Whatever the subject, 
the paragraph is a unit with a single semantic theme and consequently 
a single paragraph-level topic. There are no characteristic syntactic 
patterns that identify paragraphs beyond those that identify topics. 

Paragraphs, furthermore, can either be part of the main line of 
development within a discourse, with each following the last in 
chronological or logical order, or be embedded one within the other, 
with the embedded paragraph^ giving explanatory background 
information, which makes the unembedded paragraphs more 
understandable. An embedded paragraph typically has a topic different 
from the topic of the paragraph in which it is embedded. 

Because of the variety of material that may be encoded in a 
paragraph and the variety of relationships that may exist between 
paragraphs, the most reliable criterion for regarding a section of a 
discourse as a paragraph is unity of paragraph-level topic within that 
unit. Section 2.2 describes how a paragraph topic is maintained within 
a unit. 

Generally speaking, consecutive paragraphs have different topics, 
and paragraph divisions can be determined by the change of paragraph- 
level topic. Occasionally, however, two consecutive paragraphs have 
the same topic. When this is so, the hearer must consider other minor 
clues in determining the division between semantic units. The nature of 
these clues is partially dependent on the discourse genre involved. In 
narratives, time and setting changes often provide clues to paragraph 
divisions, since the unity of a series of events is often coextensive with 
a unit of time or a single location. In procedural discourses, the 
divisions between major steps in a process are indicated by prenuclear 
clauses that specify the completion of the previous step. Other 
discourses suggest divisions in other ways. These signals serve either 
to reinforce a paragraph break indicated by a topic change or to help 
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the hearer determine the paragraph break when no topic change 
occurs. 

Since paragraphs are composed of sentences and sentences of 
clauses, establishing and maintaining paragraph-level topics in Teribe is 
largely a matter of manipulating the various options for topicalization 
on the clause level. 



2*1 Establishing a paragraph topic. 

The first participant mentioned in a paragraph is the paragraph 
topic. There must be an overt reference to the topic unless there is no 
change of topic from the previous paragraph. From among the clause 
topicalization options available to him, the speaker chooses the one 
that will make the participant he wants as topic the first participant he 
mentions in the paragraph. He may choose an unmarked word order, in 
which the topic is object of a transitive verb or subject of some other 
verb, or one of the marked orders, such as (1) the SOV transitive 
construction, (2) a fronted postnuclear element, (3) a reprise, or (4) a 
topicalized modifier. 

The word participant is an impdant one in the above definition of 
paragraph topic, especially when the paragraph in question is discourse 
initial. This is because sometimes, in the process of establishing time or 
location, the speaker mentions people who are not really participants in 
the story. Not until he mentions someone or something that has an 
actual part in the discourse has he established a paragraph topic. If the 
clause that follows the setting clause overtly refers to a participant, it is 
quite likely that this participant, rather than the person referred to in 
the setting clause, Is the paragraph topic. This conclusion is confirmed 
if, in the following clauses, the person mentioned in the se* ing clause 
is not referred to again. 

Example 47, which is repeated here, illustrates this. It begins a 
discourse about how the speaker's father used to heal people with 
herbs. In establishing the time setting of the discourse, the speaker 
mentions himself, but he does not appear as a participant in the 
following events. The first actual participant he mentions is his father, 
who is the overt topic of the clause following the setting clause, and 
therefore the paragraph topic. Two topicalization options, SOV and 
reprise, are combined here in order to put the father in both clause and 
paragraph topic position. Discourse initial, of course, a participant may 
be topic without previous introduction, and this one probably needs no 
introduction anyway since the hearer can assume that everyone has 
had a father. In addition, the reprise pattern helps to make the 
topicalization less abrupt by meaning in this instance, *As for my 
father, well he\ 
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(47) Denashco, ta vhirawa ohi i^ui I bor data e dwro era shco mivde 
arae. 

long=ago in, I=topic c M still depen / my father that- 
nonspecific medicine jungle in know=incompl much-stative 
*Long ago, when I was still a hild, my father, he knew a lot 
about herb medicine/ 

It is also important to note that the reference to a new paragraph 
topic must be overt. This is because a special prenuclear anaphoric 
linking clause is often used to tie two paragraphs together. This link 
never has the topic (subject or object of the verb) expressed overtly, 
even when the topic is first or second person. Instead, it is understood 
that its topic is the same as the topic of the previous paragraph. A 
prenuclear clause that has no overt topic, therefore, refers back to the 
preceding paragraph: and a prenuclear or nuclear clause that has an 
overt topic establishes a new paragraph topic. Example 68 shows the 
first sentence of a paragraph in which the topic (cwozirwa *the girV) is 
established overtly in a prenuclear setting clause. Example 69 shows 
the first sentence of another paragraph. This time, the prenuclear 
clause is an anaphoric link with no overt topic and the new paragraph 
topic (ha hov ri *his wife') is established in the nuclear clause. 

(68) Damal sclw }>a cwozirwa zhanf,' chirawa caczon^' ejc\ 
caczon}^ lira zheme, caczon^ quesh(in}*e. 

before at depen child-little be=standing small depen hair long, 
hair little not, hair big 

^Bef'^re, when the girl was small, she had had abundant, long 
hair. 

(69) Gil era soc soc soc otonf,' moc poc mo^io myd ^a ba boy H 
zhan}* craso zheme, cwozirmi toe. 

depen -ontrast be=sitting be=sitting be=sitting went-removed- 
compl month two month-pl three depen his wife known 
be=standing just=one not, child-little exist 
*After (he) had been there two or three months, his wife was 
expecting a child.' 

When a paragraph is episode" or discourse initial, the paragraph 
topic is occasionally lifted out of the clause of which it is topic and 
placed before a prenuclear time clause. Example 70 begins a new 
episode within a discourse, and the paragraph topic, which is marked 
as reprise {ha cjorcwo df^ara ri e Uhe seeds that he had planted, they'), 
has been f uted to precede the time setting clause (dm dht }>a *at 
noon'). This construction suggests the possibility that the episode 
should be considered as a fourth level of topicalization, but there is not 
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enough evidence at this point to determine whether or not this is 
necessary. 

(70) Eni f^a era ba cjorcwo dgara fi e dro dm wen eni 'we. 

thus depen contrast his seed plant-compl-he known that sun top 

depen appear^incompl thus truth-stative 

'Thus, the seeds that he had planted, they at noon really did 

sprout.' 

2.2 Maintaining a paragraph topic 

Once a paragraph topic is established, the manner in which it is 
maintained as topic depends on whether the paragraph has one major 
participant or several. 

If a paragraph has a single major participant, the speaker makes 
every effort to keep that participant topic of every clause. This is 
relatively easy to do since every action cither affects that participant or 
is performed by him. The following paragraph comes from the account 
of the girl's mother who was ill. The mother is topic of every clause 
except those in which the injections are made topic in order to 
highlight them. 

(71) E ir^o f^a/ Q or hu ^rave ohi. 

(72) E f^a 0 shim hor data re m/ 9 to sora. 

(73) Ga 9 or hu dau i^a / u-^o ^ui 9 vone. 

(74) 9 Quimte Coc re i^a / 9 von ^a / 9 shrono: ba con^ shed itivara 
doetor re (^a/ 0 erara qtte^'on^ wi'e: 0 crara pir f^a/ 9 eoiif^ 
dwi'o twara ohi, pastilla e m shed ohi. 

(75) E i^a eri t^a 9 vone. 

(IV) that after depen / she=:topic went be=lying ill again 

(72') that depen she=topic take=out-compl-he my father subj depen/ 
she^topic go take-compl-he 

(73*) depen she=topic went be=lying downriver depen / after depen 
she==topic better-stative 

(74') she^topic help=incompl-he God subj depen / she=topic better 
depen / she=topic shrono, her to thorn send-compl-he doctor 
subj depen / they=topic receive-compl-she up==there around, 
they=topic receive-compl-she all depen / she=topic to medicine 
give-compl-he again, pill that depen thorn again 

(75*) that depen today depen she=topic better-stative 

(IV) *Later she became ill again.' 

(72") 'So being taken out by my father, she was taken (downriver)/ 
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(73") *And being down there, later she was better/ 
(74") 'God helping her, she was better and she came back; to her 
injections were sent by the doctor, and she received them up 
there; having received them all, she went back and she was 
given more medicine, pills, and more injections.' 
(75") 'Because of that, today she is better/ 

If, on the other hand, the paragraph involves several participants, 
the speaker does not attempt to keep the paragraph topic in clause- 
initial position. He uses the SOV order for enablement information, 
and elsewhere, unless he has a special reason for a marked order, he 
simply uses the unmarked order. 

Third person participants are referred to overtly as little as possible. 
When there are several participants involved, the hearer must often 
depend on clues such as established cultural roles (a man chops 
firewood and a woman cooks) or on established patterns within the 
discourse in question (the spirit chases the woman, and she runs). 
When overt reference to a participant is necessary in order to avoid 
confusion, he may be referred to by (1) a noun phrase (*the man'), (2) 
embedded descriptive clauses ('the one who was running'), or (3) 
kinship terms ('his wife'). When kinship terms are used, all the 
participants in the paragraph are described as they relate to the topic of 
the paragraph. Very frequently the paragraph closes with some form 
of overt reference to the paragraph topic. 

The following example comes from the discourse about the father 
who healed people with herbs. This is a customary discourse, 
describing a series of events that occurred many times. The paragraph 
topic is the speaker's father, who is overtly referred to twice as bar 
data 'my father'. There is one other major participant, the sick person, 
who is introduced as no 'person, people' in example 76 and overtly 
referred to again in example 78 as cava 'the sick person'. The healer is 
topic of four clauses: twice as subject in an SOV construction, once as 
object in an OVS construction, and once as subject of a motion verb. 
The sick person is topic of three clauses, always as object in an OVS 
construction. A variety of other items are topics of other clauses, but 
in spite of the many clause-level topics, there is no doubt that the main 
idea of the paragraph is herbal healing and the paragraph topic is the 
speaker's father. 

(47) Dena shco, ta chirawa obi ga I bor data e dwro era ,\hco 

mivde arae. 
(76) E bor data e no dwromnec. 
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(77) Ca bang conu bugwo bang con^, cficono Jong con^ \*a/ 0 wrec 
aha tw e ha dwromnec wro. 

(78) Ga 0 dwromneva, / 0 Iva je$>ue, 10 dr cavo hu cone 10 Iva 
e shco. 

(79) Orcwo ve ha ^a/ dWro sova ewe ha Con^. / 0 dwromneva 
zhan^ e shco, 

(4?) long=ago in, I=topic small still depen/ my father that medicine 

jungle in know=incompl much-stative 
(76') that my father that people heal 

(77') head pain for, abdomen pain for, hot-get»€ompl be^permanent 

for depen / he=topic look=for=incompl t>.ey=impersonal come 

them heal in=order=to 
(78') depen they^topic heal=incompl-he, / they=topic see=incompl- 

he set=out-stative, / he=topic arrive=there sick=person 

be=lying where depen / he=topic see=incompl-he that at 
C'^') hand put=incompl-he him on depen / medicine bring=incompI- 

he give=incompl-he him to, / Le=topic heal=incompl-he 

be=standing that at 
(47") 'Long ago, when I was still a child, my father, he knew a lot 

about herb medicine.' 
(76") 'My father, he healed people/ 

(77") 'For headache, for stomachache, for fever, they looked for 

him to come and cure them/ 
(78") 'So he healed them; he went to see them; going to where the 

sick person lay, he saw him there/ 
(79") 'Laying his hand on him, he gave him the medicine that he 

had brought, and he healed him there/ 

After further description of the healing ceremony, the speaker closes 
the paragraph with an overt reference to the paragraph topic in a 
summary statement. 

(80) Eni, bor data e parque eni ha pevo toe, nasof^a ohr^ toe. 
thus, my father that work=incompl thus his people with, 
Teribe-group with 

'Thus my father worked in this way with his people, with the 
other Teribes.' 



1 Teribe is a member of the Chibchan language family (Reverte l%7:i.^6: Levinsohn 
1975:5). It is spoken by 750 to 1000 people in the province of Bocas del Toro in 
northwestern Panama along the Teribe, San San. and Changuinola Rivers. The texts 
used in the preparation of this paper were recorded by the author and Joanne 
Anderson Osiendorph during field tripb to Bocas del Toro between 1972 and 1976. 
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The field trips were undertaken under the auspices of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics and the National Institute of Culture (Diicccion del Patrimonto 
Historico) of the Republic of Panama. Many of the texts were transcribed by 
Mauricio Aguilar, a Teribe speaker, and his help in this and many other areas of 
language study is gratefully acknowledged. Thanks are also in order to Manuel 
Aguilar and other Teribe speakers who have assisted us. A concordance based on 
100 pages of Teribe text has proved beneficial. It was produced at the University of 
Oklahoma under the Project for Computer Support of Linguistic Field Work and 
was supported in part by National Science Foundation Grant GS-1605. Further 
research for this paper was done during a workshop held in Bogota. Colombia, at 
the University of the Andes by Joseph E. Grimes of Cornell University and the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics. I wish to thank Dr. Grimes for his assistance in 
this research project. 

2 The Teribe alphabet is based on the Spanish one and has the following orthographic 
symbols: a, e, /. o. //. d, b, d, e. / d, //, h, c/qn, ch> d, }i/}ftt>j\ /. m, n, t'l, rfi» p. 
r, r, 5. sh, t, w. v. zh. These are pronounced as in Spanish with the following 
exceptions: it represents a vowel lower than a. e represents a vowel midway 
between / and e, d represents a vowel midway between // and o, the tilde on a 
vowel indicates that it is nasalized, nf* represents a velar nasal, r represents a 
retroflexed fiap, and sh and zh represent, respectively, voiceless and voiced 
alveopalatal fricatives. The following morphophonemic rules apply to the data in 
this paper: 




3 The abbreviations of category labels used in glosses are compi completive, depen 
dependent, excl exclusive, imp imperative, inci inclusive, incompl incompletive, obj 
object, pi plural, sg singular, subj subject, 1st first, 2nd second, and 3rd third. 

4 It is possible that further study will determine that * subject nominal* would be better 
defined as *agentive nominal' and *object nominal' as ^patient nominal'. 

5 Ga *dependent' is homophonous with-jtf^/ *subject nominal'. 

6 Following a word ending in t , j^a becomes ca. 

7 In order to reflect the fact that the object of the transitive verb is topic, the English 
translation sometimes employs a passive construction, but this is not really a part of 
the meaning of the Teribe form. 

8 The morpheme meaning ^completive* has three allomorphs: (I) -ro before subject 
markers on transitive verbs, (2) -on^ on some intransitive verbs that take patients 
and on some motion verbs, and 0)-no elsewhere. 

9 For further discussion of quotation margins in Teribe, see Koontz 1978. 

10 Further study is needed to determine why, in an SOV construction that presents 
enablement information, the object does not seem to be topic, while in an SOV 
construction that establishes a paragraph topic, the object functions as clause topic. 

U An episode is a semantic unit larger than a paragraph, still incompletely understood. 
An episode consists of one or more paragraphs, and a discourse consists of one or 
more episodes. 

12 For a fuller discussion of clues to participant identification, see Koontz 1978. 
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Fronting and left dislocation, the two most common topicalization 
processes in Nambiquara, not only topicalize an element in a clause 
but also begin topic spans which are entire sequences of clauses with 
the same overall topic. A topic span begun by left dislocation can 
embed within it a topic span begun by fronting, but not vice versa. 
Topic spans typically end with a conjunction that announces the 
beginning of the next topic span, but an embedded topic span can also 
end with the return of the embedding topic. A different set of 
conjunctions precedes topic spans begun by fronting from those begun 
by left dislocation. 

Pseudofronting gives a fronted element that is topic of a whole 
clause span but not a constituent of the first clause, even though the 
surface result looks like that of fronting. Topics are typically given 
information and besides the usual devices of mention in previous 
context to make sure that an element is given, additional devices 
available in Nambiquara are collective verification and part-to-whole 
relationships with previously mentioned items. 

This paper deals with marked topicalization in Nambiquara.* 
Topicalization needs to be considered in both its surface and its 
functional aspects; that is, both the surface devices that are used to 
topicalize and the effects that topicalization has on the meaning of the 
discourse merit study.^ 

An element in a Nambiquara clause can be topicalized by fronting 
or by left dislocation. Other topicalization processes exist but are not 
considered in this paper. Having arrived at the topicalized surface 
forms, the question remains, What does the topic do to the meaning 
structure both of the clause that it is in and of the discourse that the 
clause is in? This is the functional aspect of topicalization. 
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What is a clause about? is the question that is answered by the 
topic of the clause and that unifies all the diverse surface topicalization 
processes such as fronting and left dislocation.^ Pursuing the same 
question, we can extend the idea of topic to a span of discourse greater 
ihdxi that of clause and ask, **Do there exist spans of consecutive 
clauses for which it is meaningful to ask the question. What is this 
clause span about?" If this question has an affirmative answer, we call 
what the span is about the span topic topic of the span, and the 
span itself we call topic span. The concept of a topic span is 
indispensable for the understanding of complete Nambiquara texts but 
could not have been reached with a strictly clause-bound approach to 
topicalization. 

In this paper, I show that both left dislocation and fronting define 
topic spans in Nambiquara, which I call left dislocation spans and 
fronting spans respectively. Furthermore, left dislocation spans can 
embed fronting spans within them, but never vice versa. 

Clearly, in order to establish a topic span, we need to be able to 
recognize where it begins and where it ends. It is shown that both left 
dislocation and fronting begin spans. These two kinds of span end, 
however, in different ways. A left dislocation span ends immediately 
before another left dislocation span begins; that is, such a span runs 
right up to the next left dislocation span. Or a left dislocation span can 
end immediately before a clause with an informationally new time 
setting. 

However, because a fronting span can be embedded within a left 
dislocation span, the ways that a fronting span can end are much more 
diverse. When a fronting span is not embedded in a larger span, it can 
run right up to the beginning of the next topic span whether the latter 
is a left dislocation span, as in examples 1 and 2, or another fronting 
span. On the other hand, when a fronting span is embedded in a larger 
span defined by left dislocation, its end can be indicated by an explicit 
return to the already defined left dislocation topic. In this case, the first 
nominal in the first clause after the fronting span has lexical cohesion 
with the old left dislocation topic, and this tells us that return to that 
topic has occurred. 

The idea of a spa., topic can be made more precise as follows.^ If 
left dislocation or fronting defines a span with topic T, and J is any 
clause within this span, then it should be possible to read J as 
'concerning T, J'. The actual surface form in discourse is obtained 
from this by deleting the topic 'concerning T'. In other words, if the 
idea of a topic span is valid, then every clause within the span with 
topic T should pass this criterion as a test, and no clause in another 
span should pass it. The existence of such a hypothetical form finds 
confirmation in example 3, where the actual surface form of a clause 
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shows a left dislocated topic followed by a fronted topic, and then the 
rest of the clause. 

The question of how the topic system relates to the information 
distribution system* has been discussed by Halliday (1967) and more 
recently by Gundel (1974). The latter se^s out to show that topic is 
always given information. Every marked topic^ in the Nambiquara data 
has been checked for this, and it has been found that with the 
reasonable extensions made in sections 1 and 2 of the idea of 'given', 
all these topics confirm Gundel's proposal. 

This paper, therefore, first deals in sections 1 and 2 with fronting 
and left dislocation and how the topic spans defined by these two 
processes relate to each other. In this discussion I carefully define the 
ends as well as the beginnings of the spans and also examine each 
marked topic to see whether it is given or new information. Section 3 
then deals with how topicalization is used in special ways to indicate 
titles and climaxes of myths. 

1 Fronting and pseudofronting 
LI Fronting 

Fronting of a nominal clause constituent in Nambiquara topicalizes 
that constituent. Nambiquara clauses spoken in isolation 
characteristically have constituent orders TS(0)V or LS(0)V; 
therefore, fronting takes a nominal constituent that is not leftmost, i.e., 
S or O in these isolation orders, and moves it to the leftmost position, 
i.e., the first position in the clause. 

The fronted constituent is in every case what the clause is about. In 
each of the following examples I show that this is the case by giving an 
adequate amount of the context of the clause under study. 

Except for story titles (sec. 3), the fronted element so topicalized is 
always given information. Various surface devices in the text show 
this. In some of the examples, the verb carries the collective 
verification set of suffixes, which have a meaning component 
'information in this clause is known to both speaker and hearer'.^ In 
others, the fronted element is a pronoun which is given information; in 
others again, the fronted element has been mentioned earlier in the 
story. 

The fronted clause is always preceded in discourse by a conjunction 
which connects it logically to what has preceded. The conjunctions that 
can precede a fronted clause are® •kxai^ndn^tu'^ 'conditional', 
'LxaVtax'Wndn^t!'^ 'concessional', and xyCinUa^ 'adversative'. These 
conjunctions are more often used between clauses and only 
occasionally between larger units, thus pointing to the tendency for 
fronted clause spans to be short. In contrast, the left dislocated clauses 
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dealt with in section 2 must be preceded by one of a totally different 
set Oi 'conjunctions that are used mainly between larger units. 

In the following five examples of fronting, the first three are from 
first person texts, the last two from myths. The subject is fronted in 
examples 3 to 4 and the object in example 5. The fronted element is 
always given information. In examples 1 and 2 it is the pronoun T, in 
example 3 its given status is shown by the collective verification 
suffixes on the verb, and in examples 4 and 5 its given status is shown 
by anaphoric reference suffixes on the fronted element. The end of the 
topic span is indicated by a topic change conjunction in examples 1, 2, 
and 4 and by an explicit return to the topic of the embedding span in 
example 3. 

In ali the examples in this paper, the data are presented in three 
subsections. Immediately following the »iumber of an example, the 
Nambiquara is given, clause by clause, each clause being numbered by 
a lower case letter in square brackets so that consecutive letters of the 
alphabet indicate consecutive clauses in running text. Following the 
number of the example marked with a single prime, such as (T), is the 
corresponding word by word gloss, and then following the number of 
the example with a double prime, such as (T*), is the free translation. 
When essential context precedes the example clauses, or follows them, 
or both, it is given within parentheses in the free translation. 

In example 1, the preceding context talks about some people who 
are about to go off on a journey. The speaker then adds, **As for me, I 
am staying behind." The implication is, **As for them, they'll probably 
go off on a trip, but as for me. Til not go." He thus begins to talk 
about himself and what he will do. The topicalized clause [a] has 
constituent order SLV rather than the unmarked order LSV. Its topic 
is the fronted pronoun subject l\ which is always given information. 
The span ends after one more clause at the conjunction jutUa^la'^ 
naWkxaP *major topic change*, which introduces a new topic span. 

(1) [a] Nciin^kxaVxax^ta^nCinhi^ txaiVP yon^mm^a'^ sx(vhuiUiV. 

(!') {a] even-though-they as-for-me behind I-will-stay 

d") *(a] Even though they go off on a journey, as for me I am 

staying behind, ([b] So you will come back and meet me here. 

[c] Major topic changer, as for my house, . . 

In example 2, the preceding context talks about some people who 
are working in the fields. The speaker then begins to talk about himself 
and what he is going to do: **As forme. Til stay behind," i.e., not join 
the others in their work on the fields. The topicalized clause has 
constituent order SLV rather than the unmarked order LSV, the topic 
being the fronted subject pronoun *r, which is always given 
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information. Like example 1, the span ends immediately preceding the 
conjunction juOtci^la^ nciHui^LxaP 'major topic change'. Unlike example 
1, however, this span in example 2 extends over several pages of text. 

(2) (c] Nam^kxaPndn^ti)^ txaPndn^ttV yon^ndn^ia-^ sxa-^naUuK 
(2') [c] since-they-do as-for-me behind I-will-stay 

(2") '([a] Now they are working in the fields, [b] They are cutting 
the fields.) [c] Since they are, as for me, I will stay behind, 
[d] I will go off hunting on another trail. . . . Major topic 
changer, . . 

In example 3, the subject, 'rain', is fronted to give the constituent 
order STV in clause [c]. This clause, then, tells us about the rain, that 
it usually falls nonstop at this time of the year. 

In clause [a], which is two clauses before this fronted clause, the 
marked topic 'house' is introduced by left dislocation. This, as we see 
in example 14, defines a left dislocation span that embeds the span with 
topic 'rain'. The clause [b] that immediately precedes the clause having 
*rain' as topic is 'We are getting rained upon," and this has no 
nominal constituent, the verb 'to be rained upon' being a state verb 
whose surface form bears no resemblance to the lexical noun root 
'rain'. 

This fronted span with topic 'rain' ends in an unusual way: by 
return to the major topic, 'house', of the embedding span as follows. 

The final clause [e] in the free translation 'thus my task, I will 
calmly work at,' shows us that the speaker has finished talking about 
'rain' and has returned to talking about 'work on the house*. The 
beginning of this clause, therefore, indicates the end of the topic span 
on 'rain', which began with the fronted clause [c]. 

(3) \c\Xy(inUci^ a\jut^ta^la^ we^hciihum^iu^ 
hVta^te^Ui ^ an hix^wi Miv' Hixcii^te Ui^nhe", 

(3') [c] but my-situation the-rain right-this-time-of-the-year usually- 
falls-nonstop-collective-verification) 

(3") *{[a] Concerning houses, the work on my house isn't finished, 
[b] We are getting rained upon.) [c] But in this 
matter, the rain usually comes down nonstop this time of the 
year, as we all know, [d] But now it is not doing that any 
more, [e] Thus my task, I will calmly work at it.' 

The next two examples, 4 and 5, have to do with fronting to 
topicalize participants in myths. Fronting of a participant in a ciause 
within the body of a myth defines a topic span all of whose clauses say 
something about the topicalized participant. The topic or fronted 
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element is given information since it carries the ending niVta^kxcilW, 
which in a myth marks a constituent that refers anaphorically to some 
preceding part of the context. 

However, a fronted clause that is the first clause of a story is the 
verbal title of the story, and reports not the first event of the story but 
the most significant event. Verbal titles have a topic, which is new 
information. Such clauses are treated in detail in section 3. 

In example 4, the subject, 'mother\ is fronted so that the 
constituent order STV departs from the unmarked oixier TSV. Thus 
'mother' is the topic of this clause and remains the topic for the whole 
of the following span given until the switch conjunction signals a topic 
change. The fronted clause in this example is not a title but reports the 
first event in the sequence. 

(4) [a] A^h(Lx'kcYMuhuVt(i^kx(iP Lxd^na^haWa^ 

(4') [a] mother-anaphoric-reference the-morrow in-order-to-defecate 
while-going 

(4") '[a] Then the mother, on the morrow, while going out to relieve 
herself, ([b] saw cutter ants bearing manioc leaves. And she 
said in wonder, "Look! Cutter ants have cut up manioc leaves 
and are coming.'' Switch conjunction then indicates topic 
change.)' 

In example 5, the object constituent, 'child', is fronted^ from the 
unmarked clause order SOV. Thus 'child' is the topic of this clause and 
remains the topic for the whole of the following context given. This 
fronted clause is not the first clause in the story, so it is not a title, but 
rather reports the first event in a long sequence. 

(5) [a] TeMcihnxV [b]]! £-^.vr/^/;/7'/^/2A.va/7/r' 
w PsaUuVta^ dhvPnuhu^ e^kxai^lu^ 
tpsxci^ XiiFtii^hxciPhd'ra'^ . 

(5') [a] this-is-how [b] child the-child's father this-one took-and 
went 

(5") '[a] This is how. [b] Concerning the child, the child's father led 
him. ([c] And the father went in front and the child came along 
behind. And. . . . )' 

12 Fronting near the beginning of a text 

All fronted topics treated so far have been given information, and 
wc expect every fronted topic to be given information. We have seen 
in section 1.1 that the use of pronouns, collective verification, and 
mention in preceding context are ways of indicating that information is 
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given. However, if the fronted clause is the first clause in the discourse 
that has a marked topic, then one way to make sure that the topic is 
given information is to have an introductory stretch of discourse where 
the topic referent can be introduced before it is topicalized. This 
introductory section is essentially a device for introducing the referent 
that is to be made the marked topic later and for making a few 
incidental remarks about it. Such a section has its own topic, which is 
usually, but not necessarily, coreferential with what will be the marked 
topic. Immediately after the introductory section comes the clause with 
a topic marked by fronting, and this clause can be regarded as initiating 
the first main argument of the text. 

The following two examples, 6 and 7, both commence with a 
section which introduces and gives past time information on the items 
'house rafters' and *manioc shoots', respectively. The fronted elements 
in the clauses designated [c], both of which have marked topics, refer 
back anaphorically to the previously mentioned items, introducing them 
as marked topics for the text span to follow, which tells the hearer 
what the speaker intends to do with these items. 

The first clauses of the introductory sections of examples 6 and 7 
introduce their own unmarked topics in different ways. Example 6 
introduces *house rafters' in clause [a] with a verb in collective 
verification, but the nominal itself has no verification suffix. Example 7, 
on the other hand, introduces * manioc shoots' in clause [a] with 
collective verification suffixes on the nominal itself, showing it clearly 
to be given information. On the other hand, the verb itself is suffixed 
for individual verification, so it is new information. It could be argued, 
but less convincingly in my opinion, that the topic for the introductory 
sections was the time setting itself, i.e., * this morning' and *today', 
respectively, for examples 6 and 7. This possible indeterminacy does 
not affect the topic of the main argument, which is selected 
unambiguously by the fronted element in the first clause having marked 
topic. 

Thus in example 6, the first constituent, *these my rafters 
therefore', of clause [c] refers back anaphorically to *house rafters' of 
clause [a] and is the fronted topic for the whole of clause [c]. 

(6) [a] Kx(Vna^haWn:i^ sxPha^nPta^ 

[b] XyanUiO yohOra^. Ah^utW yo^ahiWa^ 

[c] NaUa^nPtaPnaha^kxciPlu^ kxa^na^ha^taihum^ta^ 
haiKxahw^a^kax^ttV sa^so^xPsxa^ hai^sx(V sa^tait^ta^ 
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(6*) [a] this-morning house-rafters in-order-to-cut I-went-collective- 
verification. [b] but I-cut-them. valley-I-cut-left. [c] these-my- 
rafters-therefore tommorrow Tll-leave I-gather just tie-up this- 
only I-future I-intend 

(6") '[a] This morning I went to cut rafters for the house, [b] And I 
actually cut them too. I cut them and left them in the valley, 
[c] These my rafters, therefore, I'll leave them tomorrow—that 
is to say, all I intend to do is to gather them and tie them up.' 

In example 7, the first constituent, 'these my shoots therefore', of 
clause [c] refers back anaphorically to ^manioc shoots' of clause [a]. 
'These my shoots therefore' is the fronted topic of clause [cj. 

(7) [a] HVna^su^ wa^Hn^sun-Ui^ PciWa^ 

[b] xyCuiUa^ sit^lia^li^ otlsxd^ (Vslhia^ra- 

[c] naU(vKsu'hiPna^sa^kxaPlu^ kxcvhui^ha^- 
tai^ndn^ta-^ te'^ydxhie'^ IhiHuKxci^ nciHie^ra^. 

(T) [a] today manioc-shoot-we've-seen I-planted. [b] but some- 
shoots left-over we-left. [c] these-my-shoots-therefore tomorrow 
in-the-same-way I-plant-intend I-subjective) 

(7") '[a] Today I planted manioc shoots, [b] but we left with some 
shoots still unplanted. [c] These my shoots, I intend to plant 
tomorrow.' 

However, after an item has been introduced in a first clause, the 
argument concerning it, which follows, need not necessarily start with 
a fronted anaphoric element. After a first clause introduction, the item 
can be referred to by zero in Ihe following clause. When zero anaphora 
is used, however, there must be time continuity b^' een the first and 
second clauses so that if, for instance, the first se deals with a 
future time event so must the second. Thus in . ample 8 the item 
'bamboo' introduced in the first clause is referred to by zero in the 
second clause rather than by a fronted anaphoric element. The clauses 
[a] and form a short span with unmarked topic 'bamboo'. The span 
is embedded in a larger span with topic 'baskets', which was 
introduced by fronting, and immediately after clause [b] there is a 
return to the topic of the embedding span. Unlike the topic in examples 
6 and 7, the topic 'bamboo' of example 8 never gc.o fronted. Both the 
verb 'see' of clause [a] and 'show' of clause [b] of example 8 refer to 
future events, so the time continuity requirement is satisfied. This is in 
contrast to the time orientation shifts in examples 6 and 7 where the 
events in the introduction are past events but the events in the 
argument that follows are future events. 
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(8) [a] Ax^lir^kwhi'Va^ e'^^^^^^^ 
PnaHixahihi^ na^hPra^ [h]j'd'xnei\x(V 
xxxul'^nau^iVsainhui^na' [c] na^kxcii- nan^tu'^ 

(8*) [a] bamboo that-they-talked-about I-see-desiderative I- 
subjective [b] and-so if-they show-me [c] then-Fll .... 

(8") *[a" " want to see the bamboo they talked about, [b] If they 
sho^ ii to me [c] (then Til weave baskets. . . . )' 

1.3 Pseudofronting 

Sometimes a clause has what looks like a fronted element, yet this 
element does not fit into the clause in any definable role at all. In other 
words, it is not possible to match it to a well-formed unfronted clause. 

1 call this pseudofronting because, although the result sounds 
superficially like a fronted clause, in fact an extraneous element has 
been added to the front of the clause. 

Pseudofronting, however, functions in the same way as fronting 
because this extraneous element, like the fronted element in a regularly 
fronted clause, is the topic for the whole clause span beginning with 
the first clause. 

Thus in example 9, the word hvU'r *poles' at the very beginning of 
the first clause is a pseudofronted element. A literal translation of the 
first clause by itself, *poles, we were staying at the Fox headwaters', 
makes poor sense at best, and it is impossible to assign a role to *poles' 
in that clause. However, if we take the next clause as well, then *poles' 
fits very well as what is being talked about for the span consisting of 
both, clauses. Toles' is given information, having been mentioned 
pr viously in the text. The topic span so defined is just two clauses 
long. A new span, preceded by xydnHa^ ^adversative' and introducing 
the next topic, follows immediately. 

(9) [a] Xne''kxaPndn'-tir' hlhi- ya\h\HiH(vhK-'UUi- 
iVxyiiiv^siiinhui-heh'a' [b] ya ^saihilui-kxal^ 
^^hPa- r^aX'^jaisah^lxHheh-i^/' naihwUie'-'ra'. 

(9') [a] thus poles headwatei -called-Fox we-were-stay'iig-at [b] at- 

that-time poles let's-make-a-bridge I-to-them 
(9") *[a] Thus, concerning the poles, we were staying at the Fox 

headwaters, [b] and I said to them, **Let's build a bridge with 

these poles." ' 

2 Left dislocation 

Left dislocation also topicalizes a Nambiquara clause. This section 
shows how left dislocation topicalizes, how left dislocation topic spans 
are set up, and how such spans can have tnpic spans that are defined 
by fronting embedded within them. 
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I define the surface process of left dislocation in Nambiquara as that 
of adding to the beginning of a clause a nominal constituent with a 
close lexical relaticnship to a nominal already inside the clause, 
without deleting that old nominal. Although this looks very different 
from the original definition given by Ross (1967), which involved 
leaving a pronoun in the clause in place of the dislocated element, I 
shall show how similar the final results of the two processes are. 

First, however, is presented an example of how it works in 
Nambiquara. Were the Nambiquara process exactly reproducible in 
English, we might have something like 'work on my house, my house 
is not being built*, where the nominal 'work on my house* with a close 
lexical relationship to the in-clause nominal *my house* is added at the 
front of the original clause *my house is not being built*. The 
corresponding Nambiquara form is TMi-sxiViyut'Uaihui^ haPt.xP 
sxiVmihum-tu ' umhi {\n Hihihe K (work-on -my-house negative this- 
house construct-negative-collective-verification) 'Concerning the work 
on my house, my house is not being built.* 

Let us now look more closely at the lexical relationship between the 
dislocated element and its in-clause counterpart. This is sometimes a 
part-to-whole relationship and sometimes an activity-to-associated-item 
relationship. 

As illustrations of the part-to-whole relationship, example 10 
presents dislocated element 'work on the fields*, which bears a part-to- 
whole relationship to its in-clause counterpart 'manioc shoots*, and 
example 11 has dislocated element 'the open country*, which bears the 
same relationship to its in-clause counterpart, 'the piece at the back of 
the little woods*— this being clear to a hearer who knows the layout of 
the village being talked about. 

As an illustration of the activity-to-associated-item relationship, in 
example 12 dislocated element 'work on wood* is an activity associated 
with item 'wood*, which i< its in-clause counterpart. In general, the 
dislocated element describes an activity, while its in-clause counterpart 
mentions some item that is involved in that activity. Example 13 shows 
the same relationship between dislocated element and its in-clause 
counterpart. Example 14 also shows the same relationship, but the 
order of the two elements has been reversed in surface structure, with 
dislocation of the item rather than the activity. 

What I call left dislocation in Nambiquara differs in surface detail 
from the sense in which the term was introduced by Ross, but the final 
result is similar in the two cases. In the original usage, a constituent 
was fronted, but a pronoun was left in place of the former constituent 
in the clause, as in GundePs example for English, ''As for the 
proposal, Archie rejected it,** which is related to '^Archie rejected the 
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proposaP* by left lislocation. Thus there is referential identity between 
the dislocated element and its in-clause counterpart in English. In 
Nambiquara left dislocation, as I have defined it, the relationship 
between the dislocated and in-clause elements Js not one of referential 
identity but rather one of the two mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs, either part-to-whole or activity-to-associated-item. 

Left dislocation spans can have fronting spans embedded within 
them, but the converse is not true. This does not lay down any limits 
on the number of clauses that either of these kinds of topic span can 
have. Although fronting spans typically tend to be just a few clauses 
long and left dislocation spans much longer, there are, in fact, 
examples of fronting spans that extend over most of a long text. There 
are also examples of a left dislocation span exactly one clause long (see 
ex. 12). 

All the following examples, 10 to 14, show how left dislocation 
topicalizes and defines a topic span. The last examples, 13 and 14, also 
show fronting spans embedded within left dislocation spans and how a 
fronting span so embedded can end. 

Different examples illustrate different lexical relationships between 
the dislocated element and its in-clause counterpart. 

The topic is always given information, but this is rather subtle in 
two of the examples, 11 and 12. In example 11 ihz topic, *open 
country \ is given because it is a referential part of the topic, *all the 
land where we live\ which -"as announced in the very first clause of 
the text by the speaker. In example 12 the topic, *work on wood', is 
given information because a lexically related activity, *house 
construction', has been discussed before in the same text. On the other 
hand, the left dislocated elements in examples 10, 11, and 14 are shown 
to be given information by the common device of suffixing the verb in 
the clause for collective verification, just as was done in example 3 on 
fronting. 

As regards surface markers, the left dislocation span is always 
immediately preceded by one of three conjunctions: Jiit^ta'la^ 
lui^ui'^kxai* ^major topic change'. naUw^k.\ai^ *similarly\ or 
haim^.waiv^ta^ *eventually\ These do not include any of the 
conjunctions that introduce the topic span for fronting, and the first 
two of these conjunctions always connect large units in discourse. 

The last word in the left dislocated constituent is almost always 
suffixed with either -ttV Incomplete' or-.s^/' *cataphoric\ which tell the 
hearer to expect more information on the topic just announced. 

In example 10, left dislocation in the first clause defines a topic 
*work on the fields' with a topic span extending over the two clauses 
given. The left dislocated element has a whole-to-part relationship with 
its in-clause counterpart. Collective verification suffixes on the verb 
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show the topic to be given information. The topic span ends with the 
end of the story. 

(10) [a] JiaUa^la^-na^lw^kxaH havKsyut'^tiiPnan^tw^ 

xne'^kix^juii^sw^ tO'^kixHaitUi^tP. 

(bj XydnW siv^kahuv^ku^ i%X(v^kixU(iitUPtP. 

(10') [a] major-topic-change work-on-fields these-manioc-shoots 
want-badly-to-plant oiir-thoughts we-collective-verification. [b] 
but a-few-shoots we-have-planted-collective-verification) 

(10") *[a] Concerning work on the fields, we've been saying we very 
badly want to plant these manioc shoots, [b] However, we 
have planted a few shoots as everyone knows!' (End of story.) 

Example !1 comes out of a discourse in which an Indian is 
discussing the imminent coming of some survevors who will measure 
his land, some of which may be taken away from him. He is spelling 
out what parts of the land he is willing to give up and what parts he 
wants to keep at any price. In the immediately preceding context he 
has been discussing the land *near the village', and now he passes on 
to discuss the *open country'. 

(11) [a] Na^ui^kxaP fw-^lo^aiW.sa^ \7/'^AY/ V.v/^/f/ V<r^A.\Y/'^/P/7/?a2 
xyan^txPkiix^ti^tPnha^ haVo^a^ 

d^ten^sa'-^tPndii'la'^ ya^ha^kxaH 

(IV) [a] simiLrly open-country the-piece-at-the-back-of-the-woods 
the-piece-ovcr-yonder place I-want to-me me-subjective 

(11") *ia] In ihc fame way, concerning the open country, I want the 
piece of I.iiid over yonder at the back of the woods.' 

' following 'vumole, 12, again illustrates left dislocation with a 
> part reiatirr/llip between the dislocated element and the in- 
element. h ^.aers, howevor, fronr the other examples of this 
sCw Ai in two important respects. 

First, it illustrates how the topic can be given information without 
having been mentioned explicitly in the preceding context, provided 
that the context mentions something else that is in a part-to-whole 
relationship with the element to be topicalized. Thus in this example, 
the topic, *work on wood', has not been explicitly mentioned in the 
previous context, nor is the verb suffixed for collective verification. 
However, in the previous context *house construction' has been 
discussed, and *house construction' im ludes work on getting wood for 
the house, wh^ch is the topic o** the dislocated clause. 
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Second, it illustrates a topic span that is unusually short for one 
defined by left dislocation— only one clause long. Right after the end of 
the topicalized clause is the conjunction jutUa^Ui^ na^ha^kxaP, which 
always announces a new topic. 

(12) [c] Haim^xminW hih'ut^tai^ncin^tiV 

yeKxna^hahva^ [d] jutUii^la-^ na^ui^kxai^ 
(120 [c] eventually work-on-wood ivood I-will-probably-get I-to-you 

[d] major-topic-change 
(12") . . ([a] Tomorrow Tm thinking of nailing up the house, [b] 

But if I get hungry I'll go hunting and get some food. . . . ) 

Then [c] eventually concerning work on the wood for the 

house, ril probably get some wood, Tm saying to you. 

(Change of topic. . . .)' 

The following two examples, 13 and 14, illustrate how a span 
introduced by left dislocation can embed within it a span introduced by 
fronting. Both examples illustrate left dislocation topicalization with a 
whole-to-part relationship between the dislocated element and the in- 
clause counterpart. Note that in example 14 the order of these elements 
is the reverse of the norma!. The topic is known to be given 
information because of collective verification suffixes on the verb. 

In example 13, the left dislocated topic of clause [a], 'work on my 
house only\ is the overall topic for clauses [a], [b], and [c]. Then a 
further left dislocated clause [d] gives 'house' as overall topic for 
clauses [d] and [^]. Clause [f] starts with a new setting 'some time later 
in the year' as topic and ^weather drying out* as comment, while claur 
[g] takes the comment of clause [f] and makes that its topic. Finally, 
clause [h] has fronted topic 'house' which is a return to the topic 
defined by left dislocation of clause [d]. 

(13) [a] HiiimlxwiUvW txalsxiViyur^taihia- M)^lr* 
luiPtxP sxi^luii^ndn^tiV ton huvKxtvUPnhe K 

(13') [a] e\entually work-on-my-house only negative this-house 
construct-negative-collective-verification 

(13") '[a] Concerning work on my house, my house is not being 
built, [b] I don't want a big house, [c] just a smallish one so 
that I can keep dry do I intend to build, [d] But concerning 
the house, if only I'd got some thatch some time ago. [e] But 
now the weather is so unreliable, [f] Some time later in the 
year, the weather usually dries out. [g] It's about to happen 
now, I believe, [h] And so concerning the house at present, 
Tm not worried,' 
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In example 14, I give the whole span, [a] to [g], of the topic, 
^houses', which is defined by left dislocation in clause [a]. The span 
thus includes the span consisting of clauses [c] and [d], defined by 
fronting the span topic, *rain\ The 'rain' span ends with clause [dj 
since the first nominal in clause [e] is *my task', which refers 
anaphorically to 'work on the house' and thus brings us back to the left 
dislocated topic ^houses'. The topic span defined by left dislocation in 
clause [a] ends at the new time setting *now' given at the beginning of 
clause [h], and tiiis clause and following clauses go on to talk about a 
completely new topic. 

(14) [a] JutUa'Ha'*'na^ha^kxai'^ sxi^haPnan^tn^ 

txa^sxPhy(iVU(iihum'-t¥ ta'^lu^nPkxPnhfiKxn-UPnhe'^. 

(140 [a] major-topic-change houses the-work-on-my-house not- yet- 
finished-collective-verification 

(14") *[a] Major topic change. Concerning houses, the work on my 
house isn't finished yet. ([b] We are getting rained on. [c] But 
in this matter, the rain usually comes down nonstop this time 
of the year, [d] Now it doesn't, [e] Thus my task on the 
house I'll calmly work away at, [f| and when I finish the 
house, I'll leave it. [g] But this sickness l^-^s disabled me, 
so I have nothing to say. [h] But now the people who have 
gone off to hunt the anteater. . . .)' 

3 Topicalization in myths 

In myths, topicalization is used in two ways in which it is not 
normally used in nonmythical texts: in verbal titles and in indicating a 
climax. 

Verbal titles are given as follows. The first nominal in a story is its 
topic. If the first nominal appears in an equative clause, then the 
subject of this clause is the topic: temporals and locatives are not 
counted as nominals in this reckoning. If the first nominal is in an 
active clause whose time reference is later than the first event of the 
story, then this clause constitutes a verbal title and the topic of the 
story is the topic of this clause. If, in addition, the title clause is 
transitive and the story topic is its object, then this object has to be 
fronted to topic alize it. 

In example 15, the object element, *the orphans', is fronted out of 
the unmarked clause order TSOV. Since this is the first clause of the 
text, 'the orphans' are the topic of the story. They are the main 
participants throughout the story, and this story is referred to by all 
Nambiquaras as 'the story about the orphans'. Note that this clause 
does not report the first event of the story. The event of the devil's 
eating up the Nambiquara is a very significant event in the story, but it 
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occurs far into the body of the story. 

(15) SiiPkPncvKxa^ kxaMhVntVtai^na'^ sixhvhWjalrHa- 
ho^hxivUa ^hxaPhe Wa^ te^n ah Uxi ^ . 

(150 the-orphans long-time-ago the-devil ate-them-all-up this-is- 
how . . . 

The story titles that are fronted clauses are transitive clauses with 
fronted objects reporting significant events of the story. Intransitive 
clause titles reporting significant events like 'the old woman shed her 
skin' are not fronted. Other possible titles are equative clauses 
asserting the existence of the main character, like 'there was once an 
anteater'. These also are not fronted. 

Retopicalization of the principal character by fronting is one of the 
ways of indicating climax in myths. What is different in this use of 
topicalization is that the principal character is already being talked 
about in the part of the text just before topicalization occurs, but right 
at the point of climax he is topicalized for a very short span. 

In example 16, the context is that Woodpecker Man, who is the 
principal character of the story, ha? previously been told that he must 
on no account open a certain box called the darkness box. His 
curiosity, however, gets the better of him, and he decides to open the 
box, whereupon darkness descends upon him. The clause that is 
topicalized reports Woodpecker Man just at the point when he is about 
to open the box. The subject is fronted, thus clearly showing the 
Woodpecker Man to be the topic; that is, he is the one to whom our 
attention is directed. The constituent order in this clause is STOV, the 
subject being followed by the time element 'at the time when he was 
about to be turned into a woodpecker (bird)'. The topic is given 
information because he was introduced in the first clause of the story. 

Immediately after the fronted clause describing the climax, the topic 
changes to 'darkness'; in fact, the topic span at the climax is just one 
clause long. 

(16) Xne^jatfyu^ ut^jah^hhuVta^kxaP ut^toihw^ iehiOtaihut'^ 

kxivhuv^hP xnc^jnfjutUuhaPna^ 

a^ehuVta^kxav^hi^ sa^nPtlui^naUu^xu^ xne^te^an^turW 

hax^yau^kwaP xne'^te^xa^ kxd'hwyptuhva^ 

kxa-hw^klwixyjcyu'^kxaH kxahidUPtu-hva^ 

JcVxnc'^tP tiUt^kxavHu^ kxa'^naWcUa^hxcn^hehaK 
(16') with-these-thoughts the- Woodpecker-Man woodpecker this-one 
about-to-be-tumed-into at-that-time the-darkness-box darkness 
matters-concerning the-box resolved-to-open-and-did just- 
when-he-did darkness-falling-ideophone that's-how it-gets- 
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dark-as-we-all-know with-extreme-darkness it-gets-dark-as-we-all-know 
in-just-that-way it-got-dark-on-the-woodpecker 

(16") 'And with these thoughts, the Wooc^^ecker Man, just at the 
time when he was about to be turned into a woodpecker bird, 
resolved to open the box that had to do with darkness and did 
so. At that very moment when he did, wham! we all know 
that's how it gets dark. It gets dark with a really thick 
darkness. Well, that was exactly what happened to the 
woodpecker.' 



1 Nambiquara was classified by McQuown and Greenberg (1960) as in the Ge-Pano- 
Carib phylum of languages. There are approximately two hundred speakers of 
Nambiquara in northwestern Mato Grosso, Brazil. The number of dialect groups 
remains uncertain at present. The data for this paper comprise over 1000 pages of 
text gathered on field trips between 1960 and 1976 in accordance with contracts 
between the Summer Institute of Linguistics and the Museu Naciona! do Rio de 
Janeiro and more recently between the Institute and the Fundapao Nacional do 
Indio. The present paper was written under the auspices of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics at a 1976 field workshop held at Porto Velho, Rondonia, Brazil, under 
the direction of Joseph E. Grimes. The author is indebted to the indigenous 
communities in the Nambiquara villages of Serra Azul and Camarare for help in 
learning to speak the language and in the explanation of the meanings of texts and 
to Joseph E. Grimes and Robert A. Dooley for many helpful discussions and 
comments in the development of this paper. 

2 Kroeker (1975) discusses another aspect of the topicalization problem in 
Nambiquara. 

3 At the level of clause, various authors, notably Halliday (1967) and Gundel (1974). 
have presented the idea of topic or theme as "what the clause is about." Thus 
Halliday (1967) defines the theme of a clause as "what is being talked about" or 
"point of departure for the message** and the rheme as "what is said about the 
theme.** GundePs topic h essentially the same as Halliday*s theme except for her 
reservations, which are summarized in note 5. 

4 This can be regarded as an extension applicable to higher-level spans of GundeKs 
proposal for clauses that all clauses have the left dislocated topicalized form as their 
underlying form and that the surface forms with unmaiked topic are derived from 
these by topic deletion. 

5 Halliday (1967) also introduces another system: that of information focus with the 
options i^iven and new. where ijtvcn is what is recoverable from the preceding 
discourse and new is not. On the other hand. Gundel (1974). using the terms topic 
and comment to correspond to Halliday *s theme and rheme, sets out to show that 
topic is no different from f^iven and comment from new. Thus if Gundel is right, 
there is only one system to deal with here, not two. 

6 By marked topic is meant any topic defined by fronting or left dislocaticr 

7 All present and past verb forms in Nambiquara are obligatorily suffixed for 
verification, which can be either individual or collective. Individual verification 
means that all the information in the clause containing the verb is known only to the 
speaker with an exception to be noted below, while collective verification means 
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that all the information in the clause is known to both speaker and hearer and hence 
is given information. Nominals, temporals, and locationals can also be 
independently suffixed for collective verification. When a nominal, temporal, or 
locational is suffixed for collective verification, however, the verb is not information 
known to the hearer unless it is also suffixed for collective verification. Thus for a 
clause with the verb suffixed for individual verification and a nominal suffixed for 
collective verification, the nominal is information known to both speaker and hearer, 
but the verb is information known only to the speaker. This is the exception 
mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph. 

8 The phonemes of Nambiquara are /p/, /t/, /k/, /d/ (implosive alveolar stop), /x/ 
(glottal stop), /j/ (alveopalatal affricate), /n/ (with six aPophones: [m] after 
nasalized vowel glide /au/, [bmj after oral vowel glide /au/, [gg] preceding a velar 
stop and following an oral vowel, [q] preceding a velar stop and following a 
nasalized vowel, [dn] on all other occasions following oral vowels, and [n] on all 
other occasions following nasalized vowels), /N/ (voiceless nasal), /r/ (only in the 
final syllable of the independent verb), /I/ ( [f] after front vowels, (IJ after all other 
vowels), /s/, /h/, /w/, and /y/. Vowels occur in oral and nasalized series (written 
with a tilde v): /i/, /e/, /a/, /o/, /u/ and two vowel glides /ai/ and /au/. Both series 
of vowels also occur laryngcalized, indicated by [ * J over the vowel letter,, i.e. ^. 
There are three tones in Nambiquara indicated by raised numbers * ^ ^ at the end of 
every syllable. * is a down glide; ^ is an upglide; and ^ is a low-level tone. 

9 This is indeed a case of fronting and not of left dislocation as might be thought. The 
endings -kxaHlu^ on the first occurrence of *child' and on 'father' show that these 
are both clause-level constituents, so that *chi!d' is object on its first occurrence and 
'child's father' is subject so that the constituent order is OSV so there has been a 
fronting from the unmarked order SOV. 
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Topicalization and Constituency 
in Coreguaje Narrative 



Frances Gralow 

In Coreguaje narrative discourse the speaker's method of 
identifying and referring to topics throughout the text is used to 
segment the text into paragraphs and episodes. Topicalization and 
participant reference patterns also help distinguish such elements of 
the story as introduction, complication, resolution, peak, and 
conclusion. 

The first section of this paper enumerates the ways a speaker may 
choose to establish global and local topics and how he may change 
from one topic to another. Then the second section shows the 
relationship of topic status to paragraphs along with an explanation of 
what a Coreguaje paragraph is, including a descriptioii of the different 
types of links and conjunctions used in paragraphing. The third section 
shows how Coreguaje discourse is broken into its constituent parts, 
mainly using participant reference and the particle -hi. The paper 
concludes with a brief section on the peak of the discourse. 

1 Topic 

Coreguaje* discourse employs two types of topic: global and local. 
Word order is one way of pointing out topic. The normal word order 
for Coreguaje clauses is time, location, instrument or manner, verb 
phrase, subject, indirect object, and direct object. The first four 
examples^ illustrate various combinations of constituents in their 
normal order. 

(I) Ocua-aso-mH rehan reha-hua'-o-re cha^ira'ca. 

[caused==to=drink-rep-masc+sing]verb [hejsubj [that-creat-fem- 
obl]ioi)j [medicinejdobj 
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'He reportedly gave her medicine to drink 

(2) Chija ^iro nami SHo-ra chii-mo chu^H. 

[tomorrow before^dawnjume [toast-fut want-fem+sing]vp [ILbj 
'Tomorrow before dawn I will want to toast cassava/ 

(3) Joho^acho-na Juo-aso-mH rehan anillogahua. 
[middle=finger-on]ioc [put=on+comp-rep-masc+sing]verb [hejsuw 
[ringjdobj 

'He reportedly put the ring on his middle finger/ 

(4) Bararu'ji tota uha-shna'^-nie, 

[shovel-with]instr [pounded leave-comp-plur+nom-stat-plur]vp 
'They pounded it with a shove! and left it/ 

Subject, indirect object, and direct object can all be moved to 
positions before the verb— one at a time, in pairs, or all three at once, 
though the latter is very infrequent. In so doing, the speaker makes 
these items topic— local, global, or both. The actual order in which 
constituents appear in a clause is variable according to the degree of 
prominence assigned to each by the speaker. The item in a clause 
closest to the beginning is given the most prominence. 

There are four processes affecting Coreguaje noun phrases that may 
be used to identify global and local topics: fronting, left dislocation, 
splitting, and reiteration. Later in this paper I describe still other uses 
for these processes in narrative discourse. 

In order to understand how these processes w^rk, one must 
understand Coreguaje noun phrases, a noun phrase can take many 
forms, the simplest being a pronoun or a noun. 

(5) cIw'h T 

(6) oco 'water' 

(7) hosH-H (youth-masc+sing+nom) 'the young man' 

(8) hHca-jak'o (poss-mother) 'his/her/their mother' 

Often, however, noun phrases are complex, involving nominalized 
adjectives or verb phrases, or combinations of various elements in 
apposition. Adjectives are very limited in number, however, so 
nominalized verb phrases are used with much greater frequency. The 
two examples that follow are noun phrases using a nominalized 
adjective and a noun in apposition. 

(9) hd.sU'hua^-H mme-hna^-u 
youth-creat-masc+sing+nom lazy-creat-masc+sing+nom 
'the youth, the lazy one'^ 
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(10) Hja-H tao 
big-masc+sing+nom eagle 
*the big one, the eagle' 

The next two examples contain nominalized verb phrases in 
apposition with other elements. 

(11) rehuH campesino cho ^ojen- ^te huanisd'Si' '-cw 

he peasant younger=brother-obl kill-comp-stat-masc+sing+nom 
*he, the peasant, the one who killed the younger brother'^ 

(12) rehana campesino hdi chosaUiro ha^i-sMia, cliHCHna 

they peasant people Florencia be-comp-plur+nom we+excl with 
be-comp-plur+nom 

*they, the peasants, those who were in Florencia, those who 
were with us' 

Noun phrases may contain both nominalized adjectives and 
nominalized verb phrases: 

(13) rehai* Rafael ^uUi-ch hue^lme-hi 

he Rafael is=bad-masc+sing+nom crazy-masc+sing+nom 
*he, Rafael, the one who is bad, the crazy one'*^ 

( 14) hHca-ja *co ai-hua '-o rna chHo-hua '-o ha ^i-si- *-co 
poss-mother old-creat-fem+sing+nom very poor-creat- 
fem+sing+nom be-comp-stat-fem+sing+nom 

*his mother, the old woman, the one who had been very poor' 

When a local or global topic is introduced in a section of a text, the 
noun phrase referring to that topic must be either fronted or left 
dislocated. In frontins, the entire noun phrase is moved to a position 
ahead of the verb in the clause in which it occurs. The exact order in 
which the preverbal elements occur depends on how much prominence 
the speaker wishes to give to each item, as stated above. Conjunctions 
are usually first in the clause. 

(15) Cd Ui ta rebau gu few Agustm cHflH-aso-niH. 

[that butjconj [he grandfather Agustm].sui,j [moved-rep- 
masc+sing]verb 

^However, he, my grandfather Agustin, reportedly moved.' 

(16) Rebau uju icheja ni'si-^-CH-a^-mH reha-hua^-o-re. 

[he husbandjsubj [herejicc [bring-comp-stat-masc+sing+nom-stat- 
masc+sing]verb [that-creat-fem+sing+nom-obl]dobJ 
*He, her husband, brought her here.' 
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(17) Huau'He ma ja'cha-cH hani-aso-nw rehan. 
[brothei'=in=Iaw-obl]dobj [much disobey-temp=ovlp+masc+sing 
was-rep-masc+sing]vp [hejsuw 

*His brother-in-law he used to really disobey/ 

Though it is not very common lO find two local topics on the same 
level in the same sentence in natural language, it is possible in 
Coreguaje. This is shown by fronting two noun phrases to a position to 
the left of the verb. Or, one may be fronted and the other left 
dislocated. In every case, the fronted items exist and are knr>\vr. to the 
hearer. One of these local topics may also be the global topic. There is 
no way of knowing from an isolated sentence whether the fronted 
elements are global or simply local topics. The criteria for global topic 
identification are discussed later. 

(18) Maja-a'cho rebawHe he'ru-co hanha.so-mo. 
[his-oIder=sister]subj> local topic [him-oblidobj, global topic 
[angry-temp=ovlp+fem+sing was-rep-fem+sing)vp 

*His older sister used to be angry with him.' 

(19) Rebana iracusa jo'e rebau-He ujwre sohSi-na-'-me, 

[they whiteslsubj, local topic [again][hittiK)bI husband-obl]dobj, 
local topic {call-comp-plur+nom-stat-plur)verb 
They, the white?, again called him, the husband.' 

(20) Reba-hua'-o-re rebana sahanacd rea-aso-me, 
(that-creat-fem+sing+notn-oblldobj^ global topic [theyjsubj, local 
topic [sheet]instr [wrapped-rep-plur]verb 

'Her, they reportedly wrapped in a sheet.' 

(21) Hudsocabua rujo-re ma isi-aso-nw. 
huanso€0=:fruits]dobj, local topic (wife-obI]iobj« local topic 
[took=up gave-rep-masc+sing]vp 

*He reportedly carried up huansoco fruit and gave it to his 
wife.' 

In left dislocation of a noun phrase, the noun phrase is fronted to i 
position somewhere to the left of the verb, while a pronoun or other 
term equally or less specific than the left dislocated element, having the 
same referent, is left in its place. 

(22) Chura chu^u chio-na sai-mo cIw'h, 

(now]nme (Ilsubj [field-tojioc [is==going-fem+sing]vcr ^^Isubj 
*Me, Tm going to the field now.' 

(23) Miercoles sai-si-'-cu chu^u Puerto Diego-na cdi-ja-^-mH chu'u, 
[Wednesday go-corn p-stat-masc+sing+nom Ij^ubj [Puerto Diego- 
at]ioc [sleep-int-stat-masc+sing)vcrb (iLbj 
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*As for me, the one who will have gone on Wednesday, I plan 
to sleep at Puerto Diego/ 

(24) Ahe-rHmH rebau Rafael soni-aso-nw rebau rehana-re. 
(before-timejiime [he Rafaeljsubj lcalled-rep-masc+sing]verb [heJsubj 
[them-obljdobj 

'Rafael, he reportedly called them earlier/ 

(25) Chura ta^ni reba-huaH ra-sVe, co^sa hua'i huai-sVe sejo-aso-me 
huaU rehamu 

[now butjconj [that-fish bring-comp+nom risen fish kill- 
comp+nomjdobj [discard-rep-plurjverb [fishjuobj ItheyUbj 
The fish that the flood had killed and brought, they reportedly 
threw it away/ 

Splittifw is a process in which a noun phrase consisting of two 3r 
more elewtents in apposition is split by something else. If ihe noun 
phrase has been fronted or left dislocated to a position left of the verb, 
the last part of it occurs at the very end of the clause. 

(26) Rebana campesino bai meta hcini-aso-mc chosa^aro baH-si-na^ 
chucuna ja^me ba^i'si'tta, 

Ithey peasant peop!e]subj lcame=downriver were-rep-plur]vp 
[Florencia be-comp-pSur+nom us+excl with be-comp- 
pliir+nom]subj 

They, the peasants, came downriver and were there, the ones 
who were in Florencia, the ones who were with us/ 

(27) Ana-re uja-u-He ^ua-si-tw^-me hun^e-na huacuhuu-^te, 
[snake-obl big-masc+slng+noni-obl]dobj [bring=in-comp- 
plur+nom-stat-plur]verb lhouse-into],oc lspecies=of=snake-obl]dobj 
They brought the snake, the big one, into the house, the equis 
snake/ 

Occasionally splitting occurs at the end of a paragraph where the 
topic has already been established for the paragraph and there is, 
therefore, no need for fronting or left dislocation of the noun phrase. In 
that case, the noun phrase referring to the topic is split by another 
noun phrase or some other constituent such as a time word. 

(28) Clw ^rihim-na teo-sd-dsO'inH rebau- He rehoN guasa-ma- ^-cu-nL 
[nape=of=neck-on]ioc [cut-ints+comp-rep-masc+singjverb [him- 
obljdobj [hejsubj Ithlnk-not-stat-masc+sing+nom^blJdobj 

'He reportedly cut him up on the back of the neck, him who 
was not thinking (because he was drunk).' 
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(29) Rho he ^nt-aso-nw rebau- He niajaa *cho bosu-u- He name-u- He. 
[much got=angry-rep-fem+sing]vp [him-obl].iobj (his- 
older=:sister]subj [youth-masc+sing+nom-obl lazy- 
masc+sing+nom-oblldobj 

*His older sister used to get really angry with him, the lazy 
youth/ 

If tv/o or more noun phrases have been fronted or left dislocated, 
one of them may be reiterated before the verb, using a pronoun, one 
element of the noun phrase, or another coreferent term. Reiteration 
differs but slightly from splitting: only one eler-.en^ is split off from the 
rest of the noun phrase, and it must occur directly before the verb. If 
there are two noun phrases and nothing else before the verb, only the 
first noun phrase may be reiterated. If there are three noun phrases, 
the second may be reiterated. However, if there is a time word, a 
location word, or an adverb between the noun phrases and the verb, 
then any one of the noun phrases may be reiterated. The same phrase, 
which is reiterated, also may be split. 

(30) Rebau campesino haa'ti ho-cH-ni rebau ihoUy-dso-nw rebau. 
[hejsubj [peasan* knife hav \iasc+sing+nom-obl](iobj [hejsubj [did- 
rep-masc+sing)verb [hel_ 

'Him, he did it to the peasant who had a knife.' 

(31) fino-ni Ramon ^aluin-na rebau-*te rnso Imeaso-ra clwu-aso- 

[Kufino-oblldobj [Ramonjsubj [n^^^* on]ioc [him-obl]dobj [choke kill- 
fut wanted-rep-masc+sing]vp 

'Rufino, Ramon grabbed him around the neck waniing to kill 
him.' 

(32) Ca'a-ja^ne ba^i-ja-u-ni nw*n mu-che^u-re he'nhco ha'hsi-^'co- 

[that-way be-int-masc+sing+nom-obljdohj [youjsubj [your- 
younger=brother-obl]dobj [get=angry-temp=ovlp be-comp-stat- 
fem+sing+nom-stat-fem+sing]vp 

'With the one who was going to be that way. with your 
younger brother, you were always getting angry.'' 

As is apparent from some of the examples above, the four 
processes can be used in combination with each other, with up to four 
processes being applied to the same clause. Splitting, however, usually 
occur*^ only when at least one noun phrase is fronted or left dislocated. 
Reiteration can occur only when at least two noun pi.rases are fronted 
or left dislocated or when there is some other constituent after the 
noun phrase and before the verb. Fronting is the only process that can 
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occur twice or more in the same clause. In the following example* all 
proces*^es apply: left dislocation of the subject, fronting of object, 
reiterated subject, and splitting of subject: 

(33) Rebau cati-chejiia-re campesino ca'c-aso-niH rebau cho'ojeu-'te 
huanisd'Si-^-cu. 

lhe],uhj» Id [hide-places-obl]ohj» frt lpeasant]suhj» mt [looked=for- 
rep-masc+singlvcrh [hp younger=brother-obl kill-comp-biat- 
masc+sing+nom]sui)j. spu 

*He, the peasant, he looked for places to hide, the one who 
had killed the younger brother.' 

Left dislocation of object* fronting of subject, and splitting of 
object: 

(34) Rebana-re Janiiichai cncu Imeasd'a.so-mH rebana'''e bai. 
[them-obI]dohj [dogj^uio [bit killed-rep-masc+sing], „ [them-obi 
peoplejdobj 

*The dop reportedly bit and killed those people. 

Fronting of object, left dislocation of subject* and splitting of object: 

C^S) Campesino-He rehan mini siiUi bona toihaso-nw relniH rubu 
hu H'Cu-ni caca-cu. 

Ipeasant-oblJdohj [heKubj [picked=up threw turned=around 
dropped-rep-masc+sing],p [hejsuhj [nothing stand- 
masc+sing+nom-obl enter-masc+sing+nom](,„i,j 
The peasant he reportedly picked up threw, turned him 
around* and dropped him, him who was standing there doing 
nothing but entering.' 

Fronting of subject, fronting of indirect object, and fronting of 
direct object: 

(36) RH(t cliHO'luKt^-o heore cfwcHtut-'te (Iw'o mo-aso-mo. 

[very poor-creat-fem+sing],u,,j [all us+excl-obl],oio [word],,„iw 

[caused=to=conie-rep-fem+sing]vt.r 

The very poor creature sent word to all of us.' 

All the possible combinations of two processes have been observe'! 
in text, but five combinations of three processes have not been 
observed to date: (I) subject fronting with object fronting and subject 
splitting; (2) subject fronting with object left dislocation and subject 
splitting; (3) subject fronting with object left dislocation and subject 
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reiteration; (4) subject fronting with object left dislocation and object 
reiteration; and (5) subject left dislocation with object fronting and 
object reiteration. 

Global topic is signaled by one or more of a number of devices. 
Normally the global topic is the first person or thing mentioned in a 
story. Thereafter the topic character is almost always referred to with 
the pronoun {rchaH}, which for simplicity I gloss as *he'.^ When the 
topic character is referred to without using rehaH, it signals an episode 
break as discussed under nonpronominal reference. Other important 
characters may also be referred to with this pronoun, but in that case it 
is usually followed by a noun or nominalized form for clarification, as 
in rehana jnaiaqai hdi *they, the Inga people'. The only time a minor 
character may be referred to with rehan is when that character is the 
local topic. 

When characters are referred to by kinship terms, the relationship 
expressed is their relationship to the topic character, usually the global 
topic. In one text the global topic is a youth who is lazy. He is most 
often referred to as rchuH *he\ The other characters are referred to as 
hium *brother-in-law\ majaakho *his older sister', and hHcajaUo *his 
mother'.^ At one point in the story the husband of the youth's sister 
temporarily becomes the global topic and is referred to with rehan. The 
lazy youth is then called liuaN *brother-in-law' in that section and his 
sister is called rnjo *wife', both in relation to the new topic. I do not 
see any strong reasons in the content of the story that would require a 
change of global topir at this point. Since this is the only text I have 
where the global topic seems to change temporarily, I do not know if 
this is just a poorly formed text or a phenomenon that is simply 
in^-equent in occurrence. 

.nother way of pointing out the global topic is by splitting the noun 
phrase that refers to the topic at the end of the introductory 
background information of the story, at the paragraph boundary. This 
topic noun phrase is made up of three, four, or five simple but 
corefe ential elements, no two of which are the same. If any o»* all of 
the elements have the enclitic -/?/, however, the noun phrase in this 
position refers to the antagonist rather than the global topic, or 
protagonist. The use of -hi is discussed later in this paper. 

There is a story about a man named Rafael, who has built a canoe 
and is looking for people to help him launch it. The introductory 
section tells about all the people asked and how some refused. Then he 
finally gets some people to help him. At that point he says, 'Let's drink 
beer and launch the canoe.' In this sentence he is referred to diSchohu- 
teUo\ikn *the one who carved the canoe'. refmH *he', Rafael, ^uUuh 
*the one who is bad', and huc'hucH *the crazy one'. The last four 
elements occur after the verb. After this sentence, the participants 
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beg.n to drink and launch the canoe. Eventually they get drunk and the 
whole thing turns into a brawl. 

There are two things foreshadowed in the s' ntence with the split 
topic. One is the introduction of the beer, which takes the enclitic -hi. 
This is important to the story because the fight would not have 
developed without it. The second foreshadowing in this sentence is 
when Rafael is referred to as *the one who is bad, the crazy one'. This 
is information known to anyone who lives in the area where the story 
is told, but it explains what Rafael does later, for which he is arrested. 

In a story about a snake in the house, the introductory section tells 
how the occupants of the house had gone hunting and returned and 
gone to bed. After they had been asleep a while, the dogs began to 
bark. The dogs brought a large poisonous snake into the house. The 
snake, which is the global topic and the object of the verb, is 
introduced in this sentence as dna-rc 'the snake', njuH-Uc 'the big one', 
and hiidcHliHH'^tc 'the equis (species of poisonous snake)'. Only the 
last element, hudcHhuH-Uc\ occurs after the verb. The fact that the 
snake was big, poisonous, and in the house is all that is needed to set 
up a situation for the rest of the story. 

In another story about a fight, there is introductory information that 
gets a few characters on stage and mentions that one of them is drunk. 
He becomes angry and tries to choke someone else. That person hits 
him back and a fight starts. The main character, the global topic, 
arrives and is attacked by someone who was already there. At this 
point the story of the fight is narrowed down to these two. In the 
sentence in which the global topic character is attacked, he is referred 
to by these elements as campcsino-Ue 'the peasant', ruhn fm^icH-ni 'the 
one who was standing there doing nothing', and cuccuh 'the entering 
one'. The second two elements are after the verb. The fact that the 
attack was unprovoked, as expressed by nthn nu^'uHni after the verb, 
IS important because the peasant gets so angry he ends up killing the 
assailant. 

In the story about the lazy youth, the introductory section tells 
about his promising to go to the field the next time someone else does, 
but he never goes.. At the end of this section he is referred to as rehuH- 
*te 'him', hils. *the youth', and nanwH-^fc *the lazy one'. All 
information contained in these three references is old information. Here 
the youth is the object of the sentence and all three elements occur 
after the verb, but the subject occurs after rchaH-'u\ thereby splitting 
the noun phrase that refers to the youth, and so making him the global 
topic at the end of the introduction. 

Reiteration of a subject or object, so that one element of the noun 
phraj»e referring to a topic immediately precedes the verb, is a process 
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not fully understood yet. It appears to bear no relation to establishing 
top. status. 

When a local topic is introduced, either fronting or left dislocation 
is used. Fronting is more common because left dislocation is reserved 
for more important events. 

For example, in the text about the fight between the peasant and 
the nonpeasant, left dislocation introduces the global topic (which in 
this case is not mentioned at the beginning of the text), and then it is 
used agam at the point where is attacked by the character who is 
the local topic. Then it is used to point out that the victim, who is the 
global topic, has a knife. After he uses the knife on his attacker and 
kills him, the older brother of the dead man goes after the peasant with 
a gun. Thus a new episode begins and left dislocation is used again to 
refer to the peasant. 

In the story cf the lazy vouth, left dislocation is used in the first 
sentence following the introduc background material. This sentence 
describes the global topic character'^ reaction to the situation described 
in the introduction. The next two times left dislocation is used in this 
story are after lapses of time, one lapse of two days and the other of 
five days. In both of these instances the fact that he is still in the tree 
is emphasized. After the two days, he is covered with sap, which 
causes feathers to grow on his body. After five Jays, when his family 
goes out to see him again, he has turned inlo an eagle. 

The last use of left dislocation in tH^- lazy youth story is where the 
global topic character gives the reason for the way things have 
developed and then says his farewell to his sister. Thus we have the 
beginning of the end. 

In the story of Rafael and the canoe left dislocation is used at the 
beginning of the text, at the beginning of the drinking, and at the 
beginning of the fighting. A young man is attacked by Rafael during the 
course of the fight. Left dislocation is used at the point where Rafael 
attacks him and again where the victim complains to the police 
resulting in RafaePs arrest. 



2 Paragraphs 

Once a topic has been established by fronting or left dislocation it 
remains the topic until a new item is topicalized at that level. When a 
topic is changed, a different element is fronted to become the new 
topic. Usually there is also a recapitulative dependent verb link or 
connectOi' with a change of subject marker -to, -ru, or -na. A 
recapitulative I nk is a dependent verb clause in which a verb from the 
preceding sentence is repeated or paraphrased and which precedes the 
independent clause of the sentence where it occurs. A link r^n, when 
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in combination with other devices, signal a paragraph break. 
Connectors function as links in a less specific way by linking the new 
section to an indeterminate something that went before. They are 
formed in a similar way to the recapitulative links, but more general 
teiTTis are used, such as the verb clio^o "do\ 

Topic changes coincide with paragraph breaks. Thus a paragraph is 
defined as a section in a text in which the local topic remains the same. 
Each paragraph relates one incident, which may be made up of one 
event or a few closely related events. 

For exanriple, in the story of Rafael, who built the canoe, the first 
paragraph after the introduction has 'canoe launchers' fronted as the 
local topic and tells how Rafael tried to find some. Each person or 
group he invites to help him represents a sepr/ate event. 

The second paragraph begins with a dependent verb link cnU'-cH-na 
'looking for', repeating the verb of the preceding sentence and 
including the change of subject suffix -na, Rafael himself is the topic, 
established by left dislocation in the independent clause, and his 
invitation to those who agree to launch the canoe is described. 

The third paragraph begins with the dependent verb link ciVa clii-tc- 
na 'having said that', again using a change of subject suffix -na and 
repeating the verb of the previous sentence. The canoe launchers, here 
referred to as rehana 'they', are again the local topic, this time by left 
dislocation. 

Paragraph four is the first paragraph of a new, larger section. These 
sections I call episodes. There is a turn of events that is signaled 
differently from paragraph breaks. In this case the first paragraph of 
the episode begins with ^'r>'/, ccVa ciio^o-to 'after they returned, at the 
time they did that', using the suffix -to, which includes change of 
subject. Here in apposition with the dependent verb link^t;r>7 there is a 
connector c r/ V/ cho^o-to, which links this second episode to all that was 
said previously. This first sentence of the paragraph and episode has 
Rafael fronted as topic and is a paragraph in itself Also in this 
sentence the global topic, Rafael, is referred to only by name, not with 
the usual pronoun rehan, thereby further setting off this section from 
the previous section. In the next sentences this story changes from a 
canoe-launching story into the account of a fight. 

Other connectors used to begin the first paragraph of an episode 
besides caUi clio^o-t > are ahe-rHnw 'earlier', u^ua-rHnw 'about that 
time', aVa taUii 'however (lit., that but)', and C(Vo-Je-cH-na 'because 
of that'. Occasionally the last two connectors mentioned may be used 
on a lower level within an episode, but most commonly they a/e used 
to begin one. A general ,ummary statement, which is a separate 
complete sentence, may be used in addition to or instead of one of th* 
above connectors. It is difficult to say whether this sentence ends an 
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episode or begins the next one. It forms part of the boundary between 
them, which I call the transition. An example of a summary statement 
would be CcVa-ja^ne rehana choUy-aso-mc. (that-way they did-rep-plur) 
That's reportedly the way they acted.' 

Within a paragraph there may also be other dependent verb links. It 
is clear ..lat there is no paragraph break because the local topic does 
not change. The purpose of these links is to show progression in the 
action of the story. They are not used when a sentence is merely 
amplifying what was said in the preceding sentence. 

There are three ways to form recapitulative links: the verb is 
nominalized, it has the general time suffix or it has one of the 

dependent verb suffixes. The dependent verb suffixes are shown in the 
following chart. 



Temporal Contingency 



Subject: 


Same 


Different 


Same 


Different 


Sequence 


0 


-rena 


-ni 


-ru 


Overlap 




-juna 


-ni 


-to 



The above are only representative forms. Complete paradigms are 
given in Cook in this volume. 

The tempora' suffixes are not incompatible with a causal 
relationship, though they do not assert causality. In other words, the 
action or state expressed by the independent verb can be thought of, 
except when that verb is ha'i 'be\ as the result of the action or state 
expressed by the dependent verb. Another distinction is whether the 
action of the dependent verb was completed prior to the beginning of 
the action of the independent verb (sequence) or whether there is 
partial or complete overlap in time between the two (overlap). The 
third distinction is whether the subject of the verb of the dependent 
link is different froni the subject of the independent verb of the 
sentence. Except for the sequential same subject suffix, all of these 
have further distinctions ot gender and number. The following example 
illustrates the use of the temporal overlap suffix for different subject. 

(37) An use-jwna i-Jwa '-na rltl-ltua *-na ha he i^n Ui-ch- ^-niH. 

food refu$e=to=give-ovlp+plur-dsubj this creat-plurfnom child- 
creat-plur+nom live-nom is=bad-masc f-sing+nom-stat- 
masc+sing 

'Since these children refuse to share their food, life is bad for 
them.' 
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The contingency suffixes, while still distinguishing time sequence 
and overlap like the temporal suffixes, convey a more vague relation to 
time. The emphasis here is on contingency: *if or *when\ Whereas -/// 
denotes an action that takes place prior to that of the main verb as the 
basis of the contingency, -to simply means 'within the same time span' 
in a general sense. The dependent verb using -to can in practice refer 
to something previous to the main verb, but that fact is taken as 
irrelevant to what the speaker is saying. Some verbs, such as mi 
*come' and sai *go\ are not normally treated as denoting an action that 
is completed at a specific point in time, which would allow for this 
seeming discrepancy. For that same reason, the verbs 'come' and *go' 
are not used with the auxiliary verb hiUii 'finish'. The contingency 
suffix -ni for same subject does not distinguish at all between sequential 
and overlapping action. None of the contingency suffixes are inflected 
for gender or number. The following example illustrates the use of the 
same subject contingency suffix -ni: 

(38) Mh^h masi-ni que \se c ho Uy-nw '-tie ? 
(you know-if how do-not-interr+plur) 

'If you know about it, how is it you are not doing anything?' 

A dependent clause formed using these suffixes must either end 
with the verb or have ta^ni 'but, however' after th^ verb. Subject, 
object, and modifiers must all precede the dependent verb in the 
clause. Whenever there is linking, new informaiion follows in the 
independent clause The following are examples of some dependent 
clauses used as links: 

(39) ocO'hi tiUi-sd'CH-na 

water-subj arrive-ints-ovlp+masc+sing-dsubj 
'as the water was arriving . . .' 

(40) ^(ije-to 
go+down-when 

'when he went down. . . 

(41) reha-hua^'O'Ve iVuMii 
ihat-creat-fem+sing+nom-obl lay=down-when 
'when he laid her down' 

(42) co'O 
buy-temp=seq 

'having bought it . . .' or 'after buying it . . .' 

The general time suffix -rnniH is less specific than -to. It provides 
the time setting for the action or state expressed by the independent 
verb in the same way any other time expression would do, such as 
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chura *now\ tut^a han't *!ater\ chija'iro ^tomorrow', or itlmufi^iLse 
*today\ -iHiiw can occur on nouns, adjectives, or verbs. The following 
show only a few of its many uses: 

(43) Hsuu'ikiiuki (sun-time) *dry season' 

(44) beo-rHuw (not=be-time) *the time when there was none' 

(45) rai-si-rHnw (come-comp-time) *the time after coming' 

(46) sai-jii'iHnw (go-int-time) *the time before going* 

(47) clu-rHinH (child-time) ^childhood' 

(48) ahc-'Hffw (before-time) ^earlier, a long time ago' 

Aspect suffixes -si ^completive' and -ja Mntentive* can be used on a 
verb stem to denote that whatever is used with -rHnw has ended or has 
not yet begun relative to the action or state of the independent verb. 
There is no distinc Ion between change of subject and same subject 
when this suffix is used. can be used to form a general time 

setting for the independent clause without linking the sentence to 
anything previous. 

The verb of the link can also be nominalized This is another very 
general, absolute form of recapitulative link. There is no reference as 
to who performed the action expressed in the link or whether or not 
there is any subject change. The important thing is the action itself and 
its link with what comes after it. The suffixe used to nominalize verbs 
in links are -die and its completive counterpart -s/V. There is also an 
intentive nominalizer -ja-chc, but to date it has not been observed as a 
dependent verb link. When -clw is used, the action may have temporal 
overlap and may be thought of as a type of manner adverb. When -a/V 
is used, the action of the link has been completed before the action of 
the independent verb is commenced. Some examples of nominalized 
verbs used as lii cs follow: 

(49) RaluiH \tt-si-'-c H-a'-nw irhaH. Su-si^e quc-iheja Gctm ha-na 
sa-si-'-cH-a *-nw. 

disease treat-comp-stat-masc+singfnom-stat-masc+sing he. 
treat-comp+nom that-place Getucha-to take-comp-stat- 
masc+sing+nom-stat-masc+sing he 

'He treated the disease. With reference to the treatment having 
been performed, he took her there to Getucha.* (The second 
'lie* is a different person from the first *he\) 

(50) C(Va clwja dni, ''I-joho-na icYhja-^oso-me inai/' chii-si-^-CH- 
a'-niH cliH^H lutesH-CH clih^H. CaUi'fa^iic huesU'Che i^arosailum 
sa-si-na- cIihchiui- Ue. 

that place ate this-village-at sleep-int-prob-plur we+inci say- 
comp-stat-masc-i sing+nom-stat-masc+sing I not=know- 
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temp=ovlp+masc+sing I. that-way not=know-nom car take- 
corrp-plur+nom-stat-plur we+excl-obl 

'After eating in that place, "We will probably sleep in this 
village/' I said, not knowing. With reference to not knowing, 
they took us away in a car/ 

3 Nonprciominal reference 

Coreguaje employs various ways of referring to characters in a 
story, depending on the importance of the character to the story. The 
most common term used for reference is the pronoun {rehoH} 'he'.® The 
first reference to the topic character may be with or without this 
pronoun, and the pronoun, if used, may be used alone or with 
something else (see sec. 1 on noun phrases). Once he is introduced, the 
global topic character is always referred to with rehaH, either alone or 
with something else, except at episode breaks. 

At those points he is referred to by name, by a nominalized verb or 
adjectiv^e phrase, or by a noun. These terms used at breaks to refer to 
the topic character do not present new information, but repeat or 
paraphrase information previously mentioned or the speaker believes 
the hearer to be aware of already. At these points, where the character 
is not referred to by rehcw, there is no need to clarify his identity 
because it is clear from the context. He is referred to in this way to 
show where the episode break is. The nonpronominal reference to the 
global topic occurs in a transitional sentence that begins the new 
episode and links it to what went before. 

Nonpronominal reference to the main character, or global topic, is 
used to segment text into introduction, complication, solution, peak, 
and conclusion. Except for peak (discussed in sec. 5), the boundaries 
of these constituent parts coincide loosely with episode breaks. 
Occasionally, however, the complication is divided into two episodes 
and not all texts have conclusions. Since these constituents are 
separated by episode breaks, ail the criteria for distinguishing different 
episodes also apply here. 

One other use of nonpronominal reference is to distinguish 
parenthetical remarks by the narrator from the body of the text. Some 
conclusions consist of evaluations or comments by the narrator about 
something in the text. These also can be classified as parenthetical 
remarks usi»^,g nonpronominal reference. Other conclusions are merely 
final episodes and are separated by nonpronominal reference for that 
reason. 

In the story of Rafael, who built the canoe and was looking for 
people to help him launch it, Rafael is introduced in the first sentence 
of the text as rchcihi Rafael. Thereafter he is referred to by re ban 
except at the point where the story changes from a canoe-launching 
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account to the story of a fight. At this point he is referred to only as 
RafaeL 

In the story of the lazy youth who turns into an eagle, the topic 
character, after he is introduced, is referred to with rehan in every case 
except two. The first instance is the sentence before he turns into an 
eagle, that is, the last sentence in which he is still human. Here he is 
referred to instead with a nominalized verb phrase nameH ha^isVcH *he 
who was lazy\ The fact that he turned into an eagle is the whole point 
of the story— there would be no story without it. This sentence, which 
is a summary statement, is a transition between episode 2, the problem 
and attempts to solve it, and episode 3, the failure to resolve the 
problem. 

The second instance is at the beginning of episode 4, the conclusion 
of the story. Here he is referred to as w/V/w tcio, hdia ha'isi'cH, nameH 
*the big eagle, the one who used to be a person, the lazy one', with a 
noun, a nominalized verb phrase, and a nominalized adjective. 

In the account of the dying woman there are five places where she 
is not referred to by rehao (or rehahmih)). The first such place is the 
end of some introductory background material, which tells how she 
v.as sick, went to a healer, and recovered. There she is referred to with 
a nominalized verb, ciisihiuih) 'she who had been eating'. This is the 
transition sentence which represents a turning point in the story and 
separates episode 1, which is the introduction, from episode 2, the 
problem. The next sentence begins the account of her relapse and 
eventual death plus some events immediately following her death. 

The cecond instance of nonpronominal reference to the global topic 
in this text relates the state she was in when her family took her to a 
second practitioner, a healer and sorcerer. The act of taking her to this 
person is important to the story because it is suspected that what he 
did was what finally caused her death. She is referred to there by a 
series of nominalized verb phrases, such as ma sHchHsihttah) *the 
creature who had really gotten thin' and haa'i jeU^ heofata'o *the 
creature who did not have any meat on her', in the sentence before she 
is treated by the second healer. Thus begins episode 3, the attempted 
solution. 

The next time she is not referred to with rehao is when she is 
beginning to die. Here she is called choh)sd'^i(hafiuah) *she who is 
about to die\ using a nominalized verb phrase. Then she instructs her 
husband to tell all her relatives about her death. Since the narrator is a 
relative of the woman, she puts in a parenthetical remark, which states 
that they received word about the dying woman, referring to her inside 
the parentheses with cliHohua'o *the poor creature*, a nominalized 
adjective. 
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Finally, in the conclusion of the story the woman is referred to with 
two nominalized verb phrases Ciu JeU* dimaliua^o *she who was not 
eating any food' and Iwa^i JeU' heohua'o *the one who did not have any 
meat on her'. In this case the conclusion contains no more action, but 
is the narrator's comment on the story. 

Other important characters in the story may also be referred to with 
ivhaNy especially if they are the present local topic. More often than 
not, however, they are also referred to at the same time with another 
identifying term, such as name or a kinship term stating relationship to 
the global topic characater. They can be referred to with rehan alone 
only when it is clear from the context who they are. For example, in 
the account of a fight where one man stabs another, in the sentence 
where the stabbing is related, both men are referred to with rehan. 
Previously, however, one of the men is described as huaUi hewn *the 
one who has a knife'. Therefore it follows indirectly that the one 
possessing the knife is the one who stabbed the other man. 

The most common pattern for referring to an important character 
who is not the global topic is to introduce or reintroduce him as local 
topic with vehciH and possibly an identifying term a^d then to refer to 
him as vchaH until another local topic is introduced. For example, in 
the story of the dying woman her husband is most often introduced as 
rehau hJh 'he, the husband' in each paragraph of which he is the local 
topic and then referred back to with rehcw until the end of that 
paragraph. Minor characters, however, are always referred to by name, 
by kinship term stating their relationship to the topic character, or by 
some other identifying term or phrase. They are never referred to by 
rehaH unless they become a local topic. This is the case in the story of 
the dying woman, where the healer who was consulted first is the local 
topic for two sentences and is never mentioned again. 

4 -W *counterexpectar.t;y* 

A device for signaling discontinuity in a story is the 
counterexpectancy enclitic -hi, which occurs on animate subjects of 
both transitive and iruransitive verbs and on inanimate objects.'" It 
signals an impending change of events that affects the outcome of the 
story significantly or surprisingly, or after the change has already 
occurred it can occur in a statement that gives the reason for that 
significant change. In most cases it makes the person or thing it is 
attached to into a sort of antagonist relative to the global topic as 
protagonist. Without this antagonist the plot would have little interest. 
When 'hi is used, the outcome of the story is different from what might 
ordinarily be expected.'* Usually -/;/ occurs at or near episode 
boundaries. 
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In the story of the dying woman, she is taken to a healer-sorcerer, 
who treats her and says she will get better. After she leaves, however, 
it is said that he -hi is probably thinking about her husband. (It is 
believed that sorcerers can do harm from a distance by merely thinking 
about it.) The woman does not get better, but dies. The rest of the text 
tells about her death and the events surrounding it. !n the conclusion, 
it says that sorcerers -hi did that to her, implying that she would have 
been all right had it not been for them. 

A text about a bad flood upriver describes all the destruction and 
loss of life and then tells how the crest began to go downriver to the 
narrator's place. He says there was a lot of water, but it did not flood 
badly as it had upriver. Then he says, *God-/?/ knows about that', 
implying that God changed things so the narrator's place did not 
receive the damage that was expected. 

In the story of the snake in the house, the snake is identified as the 
global topic and main character by the use of splitting at the end of the 
introductory section and by its being referred to after that by rehan. It 
is ready to strike and someone kills it. The snake killer, introduced 
with -hiy turns the tide. 

In one of the fight stories, the one who starts the fight is marked 
with 'hi as he is introduced. He actually starts the fight within a few 
sentences of that point. He then leaves the scene and is not mentioned 
again. 

The enclitic -hi can occur within a quotation. In that case it may be 
used either from the narrator's point of view, relating to the whole 
text, or merely from the point of view of the character who is speaking 
at the moment. There is no overt discrimination between the two 
cases. 

An example of a quoted -hi that reflects the narrator's assessment 
of things is the text where Rafael tries to get his canoe launched, -hi 
occurs within a quotation on the inanimate object *beer\ Rafael says, 
Xet's drink beer-/?/ and launch the canoe.' It is the beer that turns the 
situation from a canoe-launching story into a fight story. The beer is 
also like an antagonist in relation to the global topic character, Rafael, 
in that it is because of what he does while drunk that he gets arrested 
in the end. 

On the other hand, a quoted -/;/ that shows the point of view of a 
speaker in the text is one where a man has been trying to kill another 
man by shooting him, but keeps missing. A third person says, *Give 
the gun to me-/)/,' by which he implies, *so I can do things differently'. 
The first man does not give him the gun and there is in fact no change 
in the way things are going, so the -/;/ has to be the character's in this 
case, not the narrator's. 
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5 Peak 

Peak is the general term I use to refer to the section of a story 
where there is some climactic development. It is not clearly definable, 
nor is it clearly set off by specific linguistic phenomena, but in most 
texts there is a general area where some of the normal characteristics 
change. Paragraph breaks, linking, topicalizatiun, and clear participant 
reference may be totaliy abnormal. The sentence may suddenly become 
extremely long or extremely short. 

For example, in the story of the fight between the peasant and the 
nonpeasant, where the latter gets killed, there are two main parts to the 
story, each with its own peak. In the first part, the climax of the fight 
is all stated in one sentence, which is thirty-five words long as 
compared with the average sentence length of seven words. In the 
second part of the story, where Luciano, the older brother of the one 
who was killed, takes a gun to the peasant, first the paragraph breaks 
drop out and no clear topic is marked. Then at the most climactic part 
of the action the sentences become very short, having one to three 
words, with no dependent clauses and, therefore, no links, when 
normally there would be links because of progression in the action. 
Also in this section there is almost no explicit participant reference; the 
sentences are mainly made up of verbs, adverbs, and locatives. 

Many times at the peak there is conversational exchange or 
monologue, which carries much of the information. In the example 
cited above, in which the first peak of the text is contained in a single 
sentence, that sentence includes a quoted conversational exchange 
between the two characters who are fighting. In the other fight story, 
there is a conversation between the victim and someone else, 
presumably the police, just before the conclusion of the story where 
Rafael, the global topic and malefactor, is arrested and taken away. 
Ihi'i peak conversation is set off by a general summary statement 
immediately preceding and following the conversation. Within the 
conversation, however, the identity of local topics is not clear, and 
there is i.o linking. 

In the story of the dying woman, the whole peak section, which 
begins with cho\sd-i»itli(i-lut(i\/ 'the one who is about to die\ is a 
monologue of her dying words. 

The text about the lazy youth who turns into an eagle also has 
conversation at its peak. Here the youth blames his sister for the way 
things have turned out and bids her farewell. At the same point, 
furthermore, the local topic is not clearly indicated as it is in other 
parts of the text. 
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Notes 

1 Coreguaje is spoken by between (ive hundred and m\ hundred people of that same 
name. They live in seven or eight villages located on the Orieguaza Itiver and its 
tributaries in the Intendencia de Cagueta in Colombia. South America. The present 
analysis is based on texts given by members of this language group -vho live in the 
village of Maticuru. Coreguaje is a member of the Western Tucanoan language 
family. 

2 The Coreguaje transcription reflects a sound system of voiceless aspirated stops /p/.^ 
/t/. /k/ (written with ( f, qu as in Spanish), voiceless unaspirated stops /b/. /d/ 
(rare). /%/, /7 (glottal), fricatives /s/, /h/ (wntlen with j as in Spanish), nasals /m/. 
/n/. /h/. /jh/ (voiceless alveopalatal). alveolar tap /r/. semivowels /w/ (written hu 
as in Spanish) and /dy/ (written <h), vowels /a/, /e/. /i/. /o/. /u/. /u/ (high central 
unrounded), and their nasalized counterparts wntten with " . /ch/ and /n/ neutralize 
to /h/ when occurring in a suffix that is contiguous to a nasalized vowel. The 
symbol // is used between a // and another vowel to signify a syllable break as 
opposed to a diphthong. 

3 Abbreviations used in examples in this paper are conj conjunction, comp completive 
aspect, cont contingency, creat creature, dsubj different subject, dobj direct object.^ 
excl exclusive, fem feminine, frt fronting, fut future, lobj indirect object, incl 
inclusive, int imentive aspect, interr mte'-rogalivc. ints intensiher. Id left dislocation, 
lit literally, loc location, ma^c' masculine, ncls noun class suflix. nom nominalizer. 
obj object, obi oblique case, ovlp overlap "lu )!ura!.- poss possessive, prob 
probably, reit reiteration, rep reported speech, seq sequential, sing singular, spit 
splitting, ssubj sani subject, stat stativc. subj subject, temp temporal, and vp verb 
phrase. 

4 When futu* 'creature' is used on one element of .i noun phrase, it must be used on 
all nouns or nominalizcd forms in that noun phrase except kinship terms. This suffix 
can be used to show emotional involvement of the speaker, such as pity or 
endearment It is used extensively in a text about .» dying woman, for example, and 
shows the narrator's feelings of *v for her It can also be used without emotion to 
refer to an animal of unknown • . or to a group of different animals. 

5 -/(' and - 'w are alternate forir . the same morpheme, which is ar oblique case 
n:arker The rules governing the choice of forms are not yet knoun. The other 
oblique marker -lu has a slightly different meaning from -/< , -V( in thai it is used on 
more specific oi exclusive objects, and only on animate objects 

^ Anim.ite nominalizers are masculine singular -<w. feminine singulai and plural 
- There is no distinction for plur.ils in Coreguaje The gender-numbei suffixes for 
.inimate nouns are masculine -w. feminine -tf, .md plural //</ Ihe noun suffixes are 
used to nominali/c adjectives as well. (,n\i is the stem of the verb be bad and for 
that reason takes .» verb sufhx rather than an adjeciive/noun sufijx 

7 The inientive sufhx -/</ lakes the noun sufhxes -w. -<}, and -im m this construction 
instead of ihe regular -(h,-(o, and -/;//. 

8 {uhdH} IS used to ref lo .i peison or persons nol in \ie\v of the spe.ikei. It is also 
used for animals and heavenly bodies It is inlleLied for genJei and number, but can 
be used for liist. second, or third person (It is nol used for first peison very 
frequently, but when it is. the reference is removed in lime and sp.ice In the case 
of second person, the speaker may be outside the house, for example, wnile the 
addressee is inside the house, making the latter invisible lo the former) The 
intlected forms of are m.isculine singulai u/hih, feminine singular ninut, and 
plural u'hdfui Inanimate objects import.int lo the story can also be referred to 
an.ir^horically wilhin a text ng this pronoun Some inanimate nouns have class 
suffixes A class suffix is used in place of the gender-number suffix when referring 
lo such a noun For example, referring back to a specific canoe. ( h<>-hHH. one would 
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say reha-huH, meaning *lhal canoe of which I spoke before'; in referring back to a 
tree, ^uqui-nH, one would say, reba-tm 'that tree'. If an inanimate noun does not 
have L class suffix, the entire noun is used in place of the gender-number marker. 
For example, cheja *place' does not have a class suffix, so to refe ' "k to a 
specific place mentioned before one would say reba-cheja 'that place*, /. d 'knife* 
would be referred back to ws\v[g reba-lvta O 'that knife'. Another suffi., equently 
used with reban for animate nouns is -hui^ 'creature'. This suffix occurs before the 
gender-number suffix to give masculine singular rehaliuti^u, femmine singular 
rehiihiia'Oy and plural rebahuii^na, Reha used without inflection means 'that', 
referring to a whole situation. It is not to be confused with its homonym reba 'true, 
truly', which when modifying a verb precedes the verb and when modifying a noun 
occurs aAer the noun, -reba can ?lso be used as a verb suffix, in which case it is an 
intensifier, 

9 Some A^nship terms have special prefixes to denote possession by third person 
singular or plural and others do not, Ruaa *brother-in-la>/' and riijo 'wife' have no 
such prefixes, possibly because they do not refer to bloo* relatives, Ja'co 'mother 
andya'cw 'father* take the possessive prefix huca- 'his/her/their', and a'cho *older 
sister* and »h *oIder brother* take the possessive prefix maja- 'his/her/their'. The 
resultant forms are bucajako *his/her/their mother' and majaa^cho 'his/her/their 
older sister', etc, 

10 The suffix -bi has an alternate form -ji used with some words in the same way that 
-Ue is an alternate form of -re. The same set of words take both -bi and -re, and-y/ 
and are used on the same words, 

11 The suffix 'bi/-ji also has other uses besides the one discussed here. It is used on 
inanimate objects to denote instrument or means and on location words meaning 
*place from which'. It can also be used to distinguish the subject of a sentence from 
the object or from a dependent verb when it is not otherwise clear. This is 
especially true when the subject is expressed by an animate nominalized verb that is 
identical with the temporal overlap form and that could otherwise be interpreted as 
being a dependent verb in the sentence, as in Run mia-st- ^-cu-u '-mw rua mia-cN- ji. 
(much shine-comp-stat-masc+sing+nom-stat-masc+sing much chine-masc+sing+nom- 
subj) 'The one who really shines (me moon) really shone ' 
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In Jamamadi' narrative discourse twenty-five to thiny-five percent 
of all clauses are repeated in exact, reduced, expanded, or 
paraphrased form. The key criterion for determining the functions of 
repetition is the distinction between both medial and final clauses that 
are repeated. 

Repetition has three major functions: (1) medial clauses that repeat 
medial clauses draw attention to the process or progress of an action 
resulting in a change of location or state; (2) final or medial clauses 
that repeat final clauses establish, reinstate, and close a topic; and (3) 
the information in repeated clauses is ranked from more important to 
less important according to the various combinations of final and 
medial clauses that result whenever a clause is repeated. 

0 Introduction 

In Jamamadi' narrative discourse twenty-five to thirty-five percent 
of all clauses are repeated in exact, reduced, expanded, or paraphrased 
form. Depending on its form and place in the discourse, repetition has 
three major functions: (1) it indicates certain changes in location and 
state; (2) it establishes a topic; and (3) it defines *Me relative importance 
of certain i'^formation in respect to other information. 

0.1 Discourse groupings 

Certain groupings in Jamamadi discourse structure are needed for 
this discussion. A paragraph is a group of event clauses having unity of 
place. A change of setting necessitates a new paragraph. The 
boundaries of paragraphs are often indistinct. A transition paragraph 
often links two paragraphs. It contains only medial clauses with the 
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motion verbs required to get from one setting to the other. Such 
information is difficult to assign to eithei the preceding or the following 
paragraph. If there is also to be a topic change in the next paragraph, 
an event in the previous paragraph (usually the !ast one) is repeated in 
the transition. An episode is one or i.iore paragraphs and usually covers 
a day*s happenings. It ends with a time phrase and a special kind of 
medial clause (see sec. 0.2). No transition paragraph occurs between 
episodes. 



0.2 Independent flnal and medial clauses 

It is necessary to distinguish between independent final and 
independent medial clauses. An independent final clause has final 
intonation (downglide) and may end a sentence. The downglide is 
represented by a period (.). The verb of the clause must contain a 
suffix from the verification system and usually contains a suffix from 
the perspective system. In the following example, a full gloss of ma ro 
is *narrator is eyewitness of event in remote past\" A full gloss of is 
*^his is a major event that took place in chronological sequence after 
the pre^'iously mentioned event . 



O'ko-ma-niaro'kc . 
I-motion-back-eyew.tness-sequence 
*1 came back.* 



An independent medial clause has medial intonation (upglide), 
represented by a comma (,). It does not end a sentence and lacks 
verification and perspective suffixes. 



O'ko-ma, 
I-motion-back 
*I came back/ 



An exception to this description of independent medial clauses 
regularly occurs at the end of an episode and occasionally in an 
episode introduction. A medial verb occurring episode-final lacks the 
verification and perspective suffixes, but has final intonation and ends 
the sentence and episode. 

slept-I-stem=closurc 
i slept.* 
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On rare occasions this kind of medial clause with final intonation 
occurs in an episode introduction and indicates a lower ranking of 
importance of that episode relative to others in the same discourse (see 
sec. 3). In the following example, the episode topic is a fishing trip that 
was a complete failure. They had gone to shoot fish with arrows, but 
had not taken any arrows along. 

Sako me oda disa-na-bone odd toka....Od(t to-ka, sako nw oda disa- 
na. 

fish plural we shot-stem=closure-purpose we away-went, ...we 
away-went, fish plural we shot-stem^closure 

in order to shoot fish we went [minor episode]. ...We went, we shot 
fish [minor episode].* 

Throughout this paper an independent final clause is designated 
simply as final and an independent medial clause as medial. 

0«3 Kinds of repetition 

Four kinds of repetition are considered in this paper: exact, 
expanded, reduced, and paraphrased. Exact repetition is the repetition 
of a clause in identical form. 

O'ko-ma, O'ko-ma, 
I-motion-back, I-motion-back 
i came back, I came back,' 

Expanded repetition in Jamamadi is the repetition of a clause with 
some new information added. Some given information may be omitted 
in the repetition, but the verb stem must be the Scime in both clauses. 

Yanui soki hidhya oda koho-na-ma, faya oda koho-na-nui, 

thing dark small-locarion we arrived-stem=closure-back, and==so we 

arrived-stem=closure-back 

'At dusk we arrived, thus we arrived/ 

Reduced repetition is the repetition of a clause with some given 
information omitted and nothing new added. 

Bad^' tao-o-ka-tuMnaro-ra, Bade tao-o-ka-na. 

deer shot-I-instrument-stem=closure-eyewitness=past-nonsequential. 

deer shot-I instrument-stem=closure 

*I shot the deer a long time ago. I shot the deer/ 
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Paraphrased repetition is repetition of a clause that results in one of 
the two clauses being lexically more specific than the other. Often a 
plan of action is given in a direct quotation followed by its confirmation 
in the second clause. Or the first clause may be a kind of title summary 
of an event with a specific event occurring in *he paraphrase. 
Paraphrased clauses border on not being repetition at times, but 
function similarly to other kinds of repetition, so paraphrased repetition 
is included. The following example is a plan of action followed by its 
confirmation: 

Aha hidi ai waka-na-mata-hl. Aha hidi-me oda waka-na-maro, 
fish small plural we grabbed-stem=closure-must-imperative. fish 
small plural we grabbed-stem=closure-eyewitness 
***Let's grab little fish.'' We grabbed little fish,' 

A general-to-specific kind of paraphrase often contains ideophones, 
as in the following: 

Jaokana moni \ana-ka-na-maro-m. Tayai, tayai. tayai, tayai. tayai 
yama na-mam-ke. 

gun sound walked-instrument-stem=closure-past-identification . 

bang, bang, bang, bang, bang thing did-past-sequenco 

The noise of a gun sounded. "Bang, bang, bang, bang, bang," it 

went.' 

1 Changes of location^ state, or episode 

Repetition is used to draw attention to the process or progress of an 
action A^hen such an action results in a change in location or state. This 
function of repetition is signaled by one medial clause being reneated in 
another medial clause. The form of the repetition may be exact, 
expanded, or reduced, but not paraphrased. 

l.i Continuation In location change 

Continued progression towards or away from a spatial setting or 
goal is indicated by the repetition of a medial clause whose verb 
denotes motion. The following example at the beginning of an episode 
indicates progress towards a spatial setting (upstream) and objective 
(the tapirs, which were a long way upstream): 

makohote awl me oda hosa-ka-na. oda to-ka-tinia, oda to-ko-tima, 
later tapir plural wc at=dawn=went-with-stem==closure, we away- 
went, -upstream, we away-went-upstream 
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Mater at dawn we went after the tapirs, we went upstream farther 
and farther/ 

Within a paragraph such repetition can indicate continued 
progression towards a participant, as in the following: 

sere rofi-o-na, wafa me Lake, wafci me Lake, 

dart rolled-I-stem=closure, monkey plural-motion-near, monkey 

plural motion-near 

'I rolled a dart, the monkeys approached closer and closer (to me),' 

To indicate stages in the progress of a journey, transition 
paragraphs contain motion verbs that are repeated in medial clauses. 
The repetition, then, may be contiguous within the same transition 
paragraph or noncontiguous in different ones. In the following two 
transition paragraphs a paragraph about getting some nuts is omitted 
between them. 

Kawi odd ka-nika. odd ka-ma,... mowi noko oda weye-na, oda ku- 
ma, odd k(hma, 

liquor we with-bought, we motion-back, .., Brazil=nut seed we 
carried-stem=c)osure, we motion-back, we motion-back 
'We bought liquor, we started back,... we carried the Brazil nuts, 
we continued back for a long way/ 

1.2 Change of stale 

To draw attention to some aspect of a change in state, medial 
clauses are repeated. Usually the action takes a great deal of time, 
effort, or skill to perform. In the following example, although it is not 
stated in the story, the participants have to chew a piece of wood m 
two to inake a club since they do not have a knife: 

a\\*a oda hakd-na-kosa, awci oda haka-mi-kosa, 

stick we broke-stem=closure-in=two, stick we broke-stem=closure- 

in=two 

'we broke the stick with a great deal of effort," 

!n the following example, an unusual amount of time and effort is 
also required to skin the jaguar with only a piece of a knife. 

yima kote-ya yome atori oda ita, yome atari oda ita, 

knife piece-instrument jaguar skin we skinned, jaguar skin we 

skinned 

'with a piece of a knife we worked away at skinning the jaguar's 
hide,' 
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1.3 Episode termination 

In the last paragraph of an episode, the expanded repetition of a 
medial clause signals termination of the episode. The new information 
added is usually an indication of time or a connective. 

Odd amo-ka-na. yama soki-ya odd amo-ka-na. 

we slept-dual-stem=closure, thing dark-locative we slept-dual- 

stem=closure 

•The two of us slept, at night we slept,' 

In the next pair, the added information is *thus', and *At dusk' is 
deleted. 

Yama soki hidi-ya oda koho-na-ma, faya oda koho-na-nia. 

thing dark small-locative we arrived-stem=closure-back, and=so we 

arrived-stem=closure-back 

*At dusk we arrived, thus we arrived,' 

2 Repetition in topical structure 

Repetition of a clause in Jamamadi is one of the mechanisms used 
to establish a nominal element of a clause as topic, to reestablish it 
after parenthetical information, and to close it at appropriate intervals. 
Since a topic must be old information, the repetition of a clause is the 
mechanism used to make a prospective topic old information. 

The repetition itself, however, does not designate who the topic 
actually is. Often the following signals cooccur with the repetition: 
fronted word order, gentler agreement of the verb with the topic, an 
object enclitic, nonmention of the topic after its introduction, and any 
mention of body parts of the topic in unpossessed form. These signals 
identify a specific topic in the repeated clause, either the subject or 
object of the verb. When such signals occur, they designate a marked 
topic, usually for a span of one paragraph.^ In the absence of such 
signals, the subject of the verb constitu .es the unmarked topic of the 
paragraph.** 

Some of the devices for signaling a marked topic are seen in the 
following example. Repetition of the first clause in the second 
establishes the topic. Madoki as topic is signaled by the fronted order 
of subject in clause two together with the object enclitic -ra on the 
object wafa ^monkey'. The last three clauses do not mention Madoki, 
but the object enclitic remains on the object. (Except on pronouns, 
\\hen there would be ambiguity of case otherwise, the object enclitic 
occurs only in conjunction with a marked topic.) Gender agreement is 
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with Madoki throughout the paragraph, signaled by vowel changes in 
verbal suffixes. 

Wafa di Madoki tahasi-ne-mari-ni Some-ya. Some-xa Madoki wafih 
ra tahasi^ne, **Wafa o-doka-mati-ya/^ Fai Madoki wafa-ra tuhasi-ne. 
Wafa-ra tahasi-nabe. Wafa yoto-ra iha-ne, 

monkey the Madoki roasted-stem=closure-[niasculine] /ewitness- 
{masculine]-new participant Someo-locative. Madoki monkey-object 
roasted-stem=closure-mascuIine. **monkey I-burn=hair=off-musl- 
now/* and-so Madoki monkey-object roasted-stem=cIosure- 
(masculine], monkey-object roasted at night-[mascuHne] monkey- 
object roasled=in=fire-stem=closure-[masculine,] 
* Madoki roasted the monkey al Someo. At Someo Madoki roasted 
the monkey: **rm going to bum the hair off the monkey" (Madoki 
said), thus Madoki roasted the monkey, (he) roasted the monkey at 
night, (he) roasted the monkey's intestines in the fire,* 

Other signals such as place in the discourse distinguish whether a 
topic is the topic of an episode, a paragraph, or a subsidiary level. 
These levels can be thought of as the topical hierarchy of a discourse, 
but they are closely related to the discourse groupings of episode and 
paragraph: 

episode topic 



An episode topic, for instance, continues until the next episode topic is 
introduced. A paragraph topic contributes in some way to the 
development of the episode topic and ends at the clo^c of the 
paragraph. A subsidiary topic is embedded within a paragraph topic. 
Topics lower in the hierarchy than the three kinds just mentioned, such 
as clause-level topic, are not considered here since they are not 
established by repetition. 

2.1 Establishing a topic 

To establish a topic, three kinds of repetition may be used: 
expanded, reduced, or paraphrased. (No unambigious examples of 
exact repetition used in this way have been found). Paraphrased 
repetition may repeat either a final or medial clause. When other kinds 
of repetition are used, however, the clause to be repeated must be a 



paragraph topic 



subsidiary topic 
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final clause. Paraphrased and reduced repetition are by far the most 
common kinds of repetition used for establishing topic. In the following 
example, a jaguar is established as the topic by reduced repetition. 
Both clauses are final, Ihe second being in a coordinate relationship to 
the clause that follows it. 

Yome oda-ni kiuxt-nuiro-ni. Yome oda-ni kiyou-nuuo oda-ra wakd- 
lui-ne-inete yonutlii. 

jaguar us-object followed-eyewitness-comment. jaguar us-object 
followed-eyewitness us-object broken-stem=closure-subjunctive-past 
jaguar 

The jaguar followed us. The jaguar followed us and would have 
crushed us.' 

^-^ 

Paraphrased repetition in the next example establishes 'wild pig' as 
topic. 

Kolniyu yanu-nv-muri-nuika. ''HosIIk/' kohuyu (iti-nc-nuin-kd. 
pig walked-stem=closure-eyewitness-identification-sequence. "oink" 
pig said-stem=closure-eyewitness-sequence 
The pig grunted. "Oink," the pig said.' 

To establish a topic, the repeated clause does not have to be 
contiguous to the clause that is repeated. Parenthetical information may 
intervene. In the following example. 'F is established as topic of the 
paragraph by reduced repetition of its prototype after a parenthetical 
clause in which 'we* is the subject: 

W(ij\i t(t()'0-k(t-S(umi-i}t(ir()-m. Wafa mc iiti oda mita-ma. wafa tao-o- 
kd'fUi, 

monkey shut-I-instrument-downstream eyewitness-identification, 
monkey plural voice we heard-back, inonkey shot-I-instrument- 
stem=closure 

I shot the monkey coming downstream. We heard the monkeys' 
voices, I shot the monkey.' 

2.2 Reinstatement and dosing of a topic 

The role of repetition in reinstating and changing a topic provides 
continuity to the topical structure. Noncontiguous repetition forms a 
boundary around paret. '^etical information. The repetition after such a 
parenthesis, secondary information, or subsidiary topic reestablishes 
attention on tne higher-level topic. The paragraph topic of the following 
illustration is T, established previously. Two clauses within the 
paragraph, however, are not about 'me' but about 'the monkey', a 
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subsidiary topic. To reinstate T as the paragraph topic, the previous 
clause with 'T as subject is repeated. In this case, the repetition also 
marks the end of that topic, the repetition becoming the first clause of 
a transition paragraph. 

Wafa taO'O-ka-na, fai nafi-hari-marihi , wafa wutaka-hote nafi-nwri- 
ra. Wafa tao'O-ka-na, 

monkey shot-I-instrument-stem=closure, and=so big-only=one- 
eyewitness, monkey fat-augmentative big-eyewitness-evaluation, 
monkey shot-I-instrument-stem=closure 

'I shot the monkey, and so (he) is the only big one. The monkey is 
the biggest and fattest one. I shot the monkey,' 

Another use of noncontiguous repetition is to maintain a topic while 
one or more subsidiary topics are brought into the same time span. In 
the following example, *r is the topic established previously. *John' is 
then made a subsidiary topic by repetition and fronting signals. They' 
is also made a subsidiary topic by repetition and a special kind of 
fronting. Finally the last clause on which the higher-level topic *r was 
topic is repeated. 

AmO'O-na, hani me atori-ra Yowaho Ue-mari-m. Yowaho kohaya 
atori-ra ita Yowaho, wafa me-ra me doka-na-maro-ke . Wafa me-ra 
me doka, makohote amo-o-na, 

slept-I-stem=closure, meat plural skin-object John skinned- 
eyewitness-identification. John pig skin-object skinned John, 
monkey-plural-object they burned==hair==off-did-eye witness- 
sequence, monkey plural-object they burned==hair=off, later slept-I- 
stem=closure 

'I slept, John skinned the animal's hide. John skinned the pig's 
hide. They burned the hair off the monkeys. They burned the hair 
off the monkeys, later I slept/ 

A clause may be repeated to make a boundary around a fairly long 
parenthesis also. 

Fal oda siha-m\ ... Kobciya oda siha-na. 

and=so we searched-stem=closure-[masculine], ... pig we searched- 
stem=closure-(feminine] 

'And so we searched,.,. We searched for the pig,' 

These two clauses form a boundary around seven clauses in which 
a snake suddenly appears very close to the participants. The snake 
becomes a subsidiary topic. Because of the snake, the search foi the 
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pig is called off in the clause following the repetition of 'we searched 
for the pig\ The first clause relating the search for the pig has the 
marked topic 'pig\ which had been previously established. The topic 
here is indicated by masculine gender agreement of the verb with 'pig' 
tmasculine),^ even with no mention of the pig in the clause. However, 
when 'we searched lor the monkey' is repeated, 'we' is the unmarked 
topic since geader agreement is now with the subject 'we' (fjminine) 
and kohaya 'pig' is restated in the clause. 

23 Episode topic 

In the introduction to an episode, the narrator specifies a topic for 
that episode. This topic is identified at the beginning of an episode by a 
noun standing alone with final intonation, followed by a repoitted 
clause. This clause is either a paraphrase or a repetition of a final 
clause, as in section 2.1. The initial noun does not occur in all 
episodes, but usually does discourse initially. Often the repeated clause 
is a statement of the participant's purpose of a proposal followed by its 
confirmation. The episode topic may or may not be the topic of the 
introductory paragraph. If not, it usually becomes a topic in a 
subsequent paragraph. The topic of the following episode is 'deer'. To 
indicate this, hadehe 'deer' stands alone with final intonation, -he on 
the end of this word is phonologically conditioned, but it occurs at the 
end of a pause group. This, then, is established as topic by the 
repetition of 'I shot the deer'. The story proper begins with breaking a 
trail and shooting two other animals, events that occurred before the 
shooting of the deer. 

Badehe. Bade tao-o-ka-mi'maro'ra. Bade tao-o-ka-na. Hani oda 
ka-ka-na. 

deer, deer shot-I-instrument-stem^closure-eyewitness-nonsequence. 
deer shot-I-instrument-stem=closure. trail we instrument-cut- 
stem=closure 

'Deer! I shot the deer. I shot the deer. We broke a trail.' 

Later the deer does become the topic of a paragraph, but without 
the usual repetition at the beginning, as the repetition at the beginning 
of the episode was sufficient introduction. The other signals of a 
marked topic do occur, namely, nonmention of the topic after its initial 
introduction, gender agreement of the verb with the topic, and the use 
of the unpossessed form in any mention of body parts of the deer. 
Occasionally the topic of an episode is dropped. The new topic is 
established by the usual repetition. In the following example, 'fish' is 
established as episode topic because of the initial noun title and the 
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repeated clause. The next clause then contrasts the plan of action, 
* fishing', with what actually happened, following pigs'. Pigs are then 
established as the new topic by repetition. Tish* is not mentioned 
again throughout the episode. 

Aha modi. Aha me oda kom-na-ro-ni. Aha me oda koro-na, hiyama 
me oda klyoa, aha me oda ati sawi-ra hiyama me oda kiyo\va-ro-ra. 
Hiyama me oda kiyowa, 

fish beings, fish plural we threw-stem=cIosure-eyewitness-comment. 
fish plural we threw-stem=closure, wild=pig plural we followed, fish 
plural we said go=with-but, pig plural we followed-eyewitness-but, 
pig plural we followed 

*Fish: We went fishing. We went fishing, we followed the pigs, but 
we said we were going to go fishing. But we followed the pigs. We 
followed the pigs,* 

An episode may be introduced by a noun title, which is to be 
established as the episode topic later. In the following example *wild 
pigs' is introduced as a title, but before the pigs are established as 
topic, *John' is established as the topic of a short paragraph with a 
marked topic. *Wild pigs' are then established by repetition as topic 
both of the episode and of the second paragraph of the introduction. 

Bani madi. Di Yowaho hani me-ra amo-ni-mata-maka . Yowaho hani 
me-ra amo-ni-nao, hiyama me oda kiyoa, me oda kiyoa-mara. Me 
amo-na-ni. 

meat beings, the John meat plural-object slept-stem=closure- 
supposed-identification=and-event. John meat plural-object slept- 
stem=closure-verified. pig plural we followed, them we followed- 
eyewitness-but=did=we. they slept-stem=closure-comment 
*Wild game: John put the pigs to sleep (by incantation). John put 
the pigs to sleep. We followed the pigs, we followed the pigs, but 
did we? They were asleep (implies we didn^t have to follow them 
because they were asleep).' 

Every episode has an episode topic or occasionally a series of such 
topics. Within a discourse the topic of a new episode is most often 
introduced and established by paraphrased repetition. A plan of action 
is stated in a direct quotation followed by its confirmation. The topic of 
the quotation becomes the new episode topic. In the following 
example, little fish' is the proposed new topic and confirmed in the 
second clause: 

Aha hidi me ai waka-mi-mata-hi. Aha hidi me oda w aka-na-mafo. 
fish small plural we grdb-stem=closure-must-imperative. fish small 
plural we grabbed-stem=closure-eyewitness 
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'''Let*s grab at little fish." We grabbed little fish.' 
3 Repetition to show importance 

The importance the narrator gives to certain information furnishes 
clues about his purpose in telling the story. It is shown by his choice of 
final clauses for important information and medial clauses for less 
important. Final clauses, in particular, are used to build a story up to a 
climax of suspense and thus help to define its plot. In general, final 
clauses are used for major events and important information. Medial 
clauses are used for minor events, all processes, and most settings that 
are defined in relative terms by motion verbs. 

Various combinations cf final and medial clauses that occur 
whenever information is repeated are part of this same system. The 
entire content of a repeated clause can be ranked as more important or 
less important to the discourse as a whole according to whether or not 
the clause that is being repeated and its repeated counterpan are final 
or medial. These ranks are as follows: 



1. Final clause that repeats 

final clause 

2. Medial clause that repeats 

final clause or vice versa 

3. Final clause that repeats 

nothing 

4. Medial clause that repeats 

medial clause 

5. Medial clause that repeats 

nothing 



One consequence of this ranking is that medial clauses that repeat 
medial clauses are never more important than unrepeated final clauses. 

This ranking results ir a kind of hierarchy different from the topical 
one previously mentioned. The topical one is related to discourse 
groupings of episode and paragraph, as well as a lower subsidiary level. 
Importance ranking is related to topical structure in one respect in that 
the first two ranks of importance always establish topics. Repetition 
plays a role in both importance ranking and topical structure in that the 
topic is established by the repetition itself, while importance is 
determined by the medial or final status of the clauses involved in the 
repetition. 

The events in the following jaguar story are ranked as to 
importance, as shown both by the numbers and the indentation. (F) 



more important 
content 



less important 
content 
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indicates a final clause, and (M) a medial clause. Arrows are added for 
noncontiguous repetitions. Punctuation reflects the intonation. By 
reading only the statements in ranks 1 and 2, the main events of the 
story are given. These are also the clauses in which topics are 
established. These topics, then, are ranked as to importance in two 
categories. For instance, Arniso's unsuccessful attempt to kill the 
jaguar is presented as having less importance than the more successful 
attempts of the narrator. 

The first five clauses are the introduction and a preview of the 
complication and first resolution of the story. 

Further information about the r!ot structure can be seen from this 
ranking. The four final unrepeated clauses marked with rank 3 
characterize the buildup of suspense before the jaguar is shot. By 
contrast, the events following th^ death of the jaguar are the 
denouement and are mostly related in medial clauses indicating lesser 
importance. 

Another characteristic this kind of ranking shows is that higher 
ranks occur at internals in a text indicating peaks of important 
information in the paragraph structure. However, between these peaks 
there are no distinct paragraph boundaries. 

1 Jagi : The jaguar followed us (F). The jaguar followed us (F). 
3 and would have crushed us (F). 
2 The jaguar followed us (M), 
3 With my only shell I shot the jaguar (F) 
5 I was coming back (M), 

5 1 was walking through the jungle without a trail (M), 
1 In my trail as a result of the jaguar a voice warned (F) "^Raymond, 
jaguar!" Arniso said (F). 

3 The jaguar, running, was coming after (us), pad, pad, pad (F). 
3 'The jaguar is coming on our trail," Arniso said (F). 
3 I pulled the gun hammc back quickly (F). 
3 The jaguar came right up on me (F). 

1 From close rant- in the mouth I shot (him) (F). 
3 for (his) teeth appeared to shatter out (F 

1 With my only shell I shot the jaguar ^F). 
1 If that shell had misfired, the jaguar would have eaten us (F). 
3 The jaguar was made to sit (F). 

2 Arniso misfired his only shell— we had only one shell each in our 
guns (F). Arniso misfired at the jaguar (M) 

3 The gun fir went off und hit the jaguar in the stomach, bang 



5 And so 'ihe jaguar) sat there (M), 

4 We broke a stick (M), we broke a stick. We stepped on the stick 



(F). 
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(M), and broke the stick (M), 

3 I killed the one sitting there (F). 
3 I hit (him) on the head (F) 

1 I killed (him) (F). 

3 When I hit him on the nose, vhe) fell over (F). 
5 And so J tied the jaguar (M), 

3 **Should we carry it?** I said. 
4 And so we tied the jaguar (M), 
2 **You carry the jaguar first, over there Til change** I said (F). 
Arniso carried the .iaguar (M), 

4 (He) started back with the jaguar (M), 
(He) started back with the jaguar (M), 
^ Arniso re&ted with the jaguar (M) 
'j And so (he) started out again wiih the jaguar (M), 
5 (He) kept returning (M), 
4 Later we were returning (M), 
5 Arniso was tuckered out by the jaguar (M), (so) 
5 I changed (with him) (M) 
5 I "rossed (the stream) with the jaguar (M), 
5 We crossed the Curia (M), 

2 We were returning with (the jaguar) (M), we returned (F), 

3 Where we came back lO (was) at Kaisama [dependent clause] 
about that place, the Brazilians used to live there [dependent clause] 
2 At Kaisama we arrived (F). At Kaisama we arrived (M) 
5 We threw down the jaguar, (M) 

4 With a piece of a knife we skinned the jaguar (M), we skinned 
the jaguar (M), 

4 or 5 We stretched the jaguar skin (M). 

5 When we finished stretchi:.g the jaguar skin [dependent clause], 
we hung it up (M), 

4 We slept (M), we slept at night (M). 

Another example of rankinf by importance in a discourse is one in 
which the narrator puts into the highest rank things he shoots that are 
considered good eating and into a low rank things he shoots that are 
not prized so much. Two monkeys and a wild pig are topicalized in 
turn by a final clause repeating a final clause, putting them in the 
highest rank of importance. Later he gets an anteater and three 
monkeys of a different kind and tells about them using medial clauses 
to repea* medial clauses, thereby putting them into a low rank of 
importance. 
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Notes 



1 Jamamadi is an Arawakan language spoken by an unknown number of people along 
the Purus River in the stale of Amazonas. Brazil. The dialect under study cansists 
of about one hundred speakers located above the town of Labrea. Data were 
gathered during field trips from 1963 to 1976 under the auspices of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics in accordance with a contract with the Museu Nacional of 
Rio de Janeiro and by permission of the Fundayao National do Indio I also wish to 
thank Joseph E. Grimes for his valuable advice given in a field workshop at Porto 
Velho. Ronddnia, Brazil. 

2 The phonemes of Jamamadi are vowels /a.e.i.o/. voiceless stops /t.k/» 
preglottalized voiced stops /b.d/, fricatives /f.s/. nasals /m.n.h/ (the latter 
frequently dropping from an unstressed syllable leaving only nasalization), resonants 
/w,r,y/. The phone ne /s' is [ts] word initially; /{/ is [pj; and /r/ is [I] initially and 
before fron» vcjoids and [r] else vhe^-e. Vowels following ^asals /m,n,h/ are 
nasalized. Stic ^ alternates on eve:y other syllable starting with the first. Sentence 
stress falls on the verb root and modifies the alternating stress pattern in some 
words. 

3 Because such signals are a separate and complex system of their own. they are not 
discussed in detail in this paper. The information gained from these signals about 
who is the topic, however, is necessary to this discussion. Therefore, I have stated 
the topic where necessary without detailed explanation. The perspective suffix 
also has a major role in topic identification in that it identifies a r^w major 
participant. It has been discussed in an unpublished paper in the arcl /es of the 
Fundayao National do indio in Brasilia. 

4 Whether the subject or the object of the verb is the unmarked topic is a debatable 
question. I have designated the subject because gender agreement in the verb is 
normally with the subject, changing only to designate the object when the object is a 
marked topic Also, sir the narratives studied are personal experiences, i' does 
have a prominent pi* in the discourse. Normal ordenng of clause'* is OSV. 
nu».£ver. so that the initial position suggests that the object may be the unmarked 
topic 

5 Gender agreement in the vcib is marked only for a masculine third person singular 
n mn All other forms (plurals, pronouns, and feminine nouns) arc unmarked, i.e... 
take the feminine form 
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Participants in Nambiquara Myths 
and Folktales 

Margaret Lowe 

The Nambiqi!dra narrator introduceb characters into a story in such 
a way as to distinguish the principal character, other major characters, 
and n»inor characters. 

Principal characters are introduced in the title of a myth Major 
characters are introduced either by a fronted topic in the form of a 
nominal phrase or by a description of their entry into the j-cene. Minor 
characters are intrcduced either by a simple motion verb or by a 
kinship term. 

Any character can be dismissed from the narrative either by a 
complete change of scene or by a motion verb that takes him away 
from the scene. 

Correct referents are established and maintained m narrative, 
whether they speak or act, by 'he judicious use of conjunctions and 
culturally expected sequences of action. 

This paper describes ways in which Nambiquara' narrators 
introduce characters, how Ihey keep the correct referents, and how the 
characters are dismissed from the story. 

The character" divide into three categories, and the methods of 
introducing them vary accordingly. There is one principal character 
without whom there would be no story. There nay be other major 
cliaracters who influence the whole story or an important part of it. 
There may also be minor characters who are little more than props and 
exert minimal cr no influence on the course of events in the story. 

For Nambiquara myths principal character is a better term than 
participant or actor for the role described because the latter two imply 
that this person is the chief participator cr actor in the story, and this 
is not necessarily so The principal character says and does nothing at 
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all throughout some narratives, although he does most of the action in 
others. The criterion for choosing the principal character is not how 
much he is on stage, but whether there would be a story at all without 
him. 

1 Text summaries 

Abridged versions of three Nambiquara stories serve as the 
background from which most of the examples in this paper come. The 
principal characters in these stories are the anteater, the water boa's 
daughter, and a child. 

Every Nambiquara Indian asked has declared that the first story is 
about the anteater, not about the man around whom most of the story 
revolves. In the structure of the story as well, the anteater is the 
principal character. 

The beautiful water boa's daughter initiates the second story, 
though she is depicted only as sitting on the water boa's back and 
doing no speaking. She is a good example of a principal character who 
does almost nothing in the story. 

In the third story a child is the principal character, but in this case 
he is also the main actor. 

1.1 The anteater 

Anteater was making arrows and using fine hawk feathers. A man 
came along and asked for hawk feathers so he too could make arrows. 
Anteater refused to give him any, but took him up a tiee so he could 
get some hawk feathers of his own. Then nnteater left the man up the 
tree and caused the tree to grow very tall so the man could not get 
down. A frog came up to the man who was by now hot and thirsty. 
Frog offered him a lift down on its back, but the man refused. 

A monkey came up and offered the man a lift down. Although by 
this time the man thought he would soon die of hunger and thirst, he 
still refused help. 

Then a vulture circled overhead and offered to fly the man down on 
its back. Since the man expected to die of heat and thirst up in the 
tree, the man got on the vulture's back and was flown to safety. 

Then the vulture promised to give the man some poisonous narcotic 
tobacco to pay back the anteater. The man gave it to the anteater, who 
smoked it and went mad. They fitted a gourd on his head. Since then 
he has had a snout and has enten only ants. 

1.2 The water boa's daughter 

A young man fell desperately in love with a very beautiful girl he 
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saw. He was determined to win her. The obstacle was that her father 
was the water boa. 

A dove came along and told the young man that if he was willing to 
follow his advice he would win the maiden. The man agreed, and he 
and the dove set off down a long dark tunnel. Eventually they came to 
a forest lake. The beautiful girl was sitting on the water boa*s back in 
the middle of the lake. Dove told the man to go sit beside her. The 
man did so and a horse fly bit him, sucking his blood. Thus he paid the 
bride price and won his bride. 

1.3 The child who made food 

Father and son had an argument as to whether flutes could be heard 
playing. Finally the child got angry and told the father to take him into 
the jungle and leave him there. The father d^d so. 

He returned home without the child, and the mother asked what 
had happened. Father returned to the jungle and found manioc growing 
for the first time, but no child. 

2 Principal character 

The principal charactei is introduced at the beginning of the 
narration by the title of the story. This title may be in the form of an 
existential clause or a summary of the main event of the story. In 
either case the title is not part of the main event line o^ the story, but 
rather precedes the first event. 

An existential clause when used as a title always introduces the 
principal character and is the first clause of the narrative. U is 
distinguished from other clause types because it consists of a nominal 
followed by a verbal complex ta^lixai'lieha- *as I was told* or luVnha-' 
wa^ i think Tm telling the story accurately*. (For an account of verb 
suffix"- and the verbal verification system in Nambiquara see Lowe 



Examples 1 to 4 are story titles expressed in txistentiil clauses; 1 is 
the title of the anteater story and 4 the title of the story of the water 
boa*s daughter. 

( 1 ) Wa^tPkah^lxah^krstt'' ta 'hxarhc '/Y/^ 
anteater it-was-told 

There was once an anteater.* 

(2) KxiVnauhttUaihui^ ax\cix^Ui^su^ xyauhciPnCihilHi^\\ cr. 
long-time-ago old-woman lived 

*A long time ago there lived an old woman.* 
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(3) YinuiHIui^lhohir ta'lmirhdh-ir. 
jaguar it-was-told 

There was once a jaguar/ 

(4) TxPlui^tcihui U(nh}(r (rsa\ . lur^lxihir nCrnlurwir. 
water-boa*s daughter was 

*She was the v/ater boa*s daughter/ 

The narratives of examples ' to 7 begin with a title tiiat sumnarizes 
the most important event in the story. The event itself is not fully 
described at the beginning of the story, but later in its proper time 
sequence in the event line. 

(5) Wd'\\(r ydhvH.ur won ^k.\e\ir ta ^h.xarhc U'o'. 
child food that-was-made it-was told 

Th'S is the story about the food the child made.* 

(6) SdPkPndhd^ kxiV^nhVniVtiirna^ sixhyhm^jahHtr 
ha 7;.\ at Ua 'lixai-hc hii-. 

orphans long-ago the-devil ate-them-all-up-it-was-told 

*About the orphans, a long time ago the devil ate them all up.* 

(7) A.v%iv'l(r h(i'\-o^\rt(i^h.\(irUeh(r. 
old-woman shed-skin-it-was- told 

There was an old woman who shed her skin.* 

Examples 2 and 7 are from different recoruings of the same story: 
one ha.^ an existential clause title and the other a summary title. 

3 Major characters 

Apart from the principal character many myths have one or more 
other major characters. The mfluence of these may pervade the whole 
story as they influence the principal chaiacter^ but grammatically the> 
are handled differently. 

For example, in the story of the child who made food, the father 
who argues with the child and precipitates the whole dction is a major 
character. In the story of the anteater. a large part of the narrative i*- 
♦aken up with the account of the Interaction between the man and the 
vulM re, both major characters. 

A major charactei can be introduced by a fronted topic in the form 
of a nominal phrase referring to him. This occurs as the first phrase in 
the stretch of narrative where he appears. 

In example 8, (Vtm-su- niVta^ci'^so-LxaPlu* is the noan phrase 
referring to the man, but the clause^ immediately following lefer not to 
the man but to the anteater making arrows. Only after this has been 
described does the man come into the event line of the story. This is 
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done by the use of the motion verb *came\ Tk.e man came to the 
anteater and so entered the scene. 

(8) XrPnuVa^ ('rnt'rsir nun^te'^aha^k.uiiVn'^ 

\va ^iPkahVxa Ulw-ntVtiV d-lun-'Ua- k(ii^\c-\htt'ta.\ H\e^ta-\a-k\ai* 
tau'-ta'-wc^la- kdi'^taUj.xai'hrha'- tehia^ a * n ft - \ // - 
ntli .^:rsa'-^k.\ai'ht' wwiVnu-la-. 

sequence man also-prominence anteater arrows the feathers-he- 
was-making-with-regard-to hawk*s-feathers he-was-making 
sequence man also-prominence came 

*So about the man, the anteater was making arrows out of 
hawk*s feathers and the man came (up to him)/ 

Major characters may also be introduced by a description of their 
entranc';^ on the scene. In example 9, which is from the anteater story* 
the vulture enters the story when he is described as circling above the 
man before he fiieb down to him. 

(9) Nxc^ xyatrtcnhir waVuhha^ tirirkxaPUr 
xycii-kxi'-tc-a- d'-^fuVka'na^ iPnha' (VuPxne^kPla- 
ydP nxe-xai'tit'ta-n a- jdx^ye^ta ^hxai'hc '/vr' ha-. 

and-so while-he-was-there vulture prominence the-man-who 
was-staying above-(him) path circling ideophone it-flies that*s- 
how-he-related-to-him as-I-understano-it 

*While the man was there, a vulture, vultures usually circle over 
the heads of people, that's what this vulture did to the man, as I 
understand it/ 

Kinship terms may be used to introduce major or miner characters. 
Thus in the story of how the child made food both father and mother 
appear on the scene without any other introduction. Example 10 shows 
th'.s in the case of the father who is shown to be a major character, not 
by his introduction but by the role he plays later in the n^^rrative. 

(1 V/) Wdix ^la - ]t Pn u ^k xaPlu - nc ^k a '^ta n 'la " 
.\7/ / ^(a 'lix ai'^h e 'ra xna-h a 'te ' a * ^yo Wtn '^tu ' 
d-\\T^.\.f-niVfa^ d'kPlhaxUuVta-kx' xai^tahixai-hcha'. 
child's father led-then went attenticn-switch bphind-(him) son 
went 

*The child's father went on in front. Behind him the child 
went.' 

4 Minor characters 

Minor characters enter the narrative only once and have virtually 
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no influence on the major characters or the course of events. For 
example, the frog and the monkey each offer to carry the man down 
the tree. But since they are so small, their offers are declined, and 
nothing more comes of their action— they are minor characters. 

The mother of the child who made food has a conversation with her 
husband on the whereabouts of the child. She also sees leaf cutter ants 
with manioc leaves for the first time. The mother has no impact on the 
child or the story, however. She also is a minor character. 

Minor characters may enter the text in one of two ways. They may 
enter as the subject of a motion verb taking them into the scene 
together with double identification of the character or else by a kinship 
term. 

(11) NxPxxd^ AvaAxi^tait^anUiLx^ti^ fa^kiVia^ feVLxoi^lu^ 

then while-he-(the man) monkey prominence monkey 
prominence came as-I-understand-it 

Then while the man was there, the monkey came to him, as I 
understand it.' 

The monkey in example 11 enters the scene b> means of the motion 
verb 'came', and the identification of the monkey is repeated the 
second time by a synonym. 

(12) /VnilVa^ \v\\rMuiVui'te' aVulx'^ka'^nfr.sir te'^kxaiW IhKvw'^fe^' 
sirta-ku- Mr ^//^'//- fr'nu^su^ te^sxcV xPya^xn'^nxaiv^ta^ku^ 

nxc ai-h c h'ci- fe\s c ha^. 

(the father)-leaving and coming home-attention-switch the- 
nother prominence what's-going-on it-was-told as-I- 
jnderstand-it 

*0n the father's arrival home, the mother said, **What's going 
on? Didn't you bring the child?" as I understand it.' 

In example II the child's mother is simply introduced by her 
kinship to the child. Every child presupposes a mother, and so the 
mother needs no further introduction. 

5 Dismissal of characters 

There is no distinction made between the dismissal of principal, 
major, or minor characters. Any character mav be dropped from the 
scene of action in one of two ways. Either there is a total change of 
scene with the resultant dismissal oi' all characters in the scene, or else 
one character leaves the scene by the use of a suitable motion verb. 
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'ilie most commonly used is the verb to leave or a verb that has as one 
of its components the root of the verb to leave. 

Examples 12 and 13 show how a whole scene can be changed and a 
minor character, the child's mother, dismissed in the process. The text 
has been talking about the child's mother and what she saw. Then 
comes xnaVui^te^ (i^kxCrnxd^ 'scene change, some time previously'. In 
reply to the mother's juestion in 11 as to what happened, the scere 
reverts back to when the fatner and son started their journey into the 
jungle. The mother is not mentioned again, 

( 1 3) XnaVut^te^, d^Lxd^nxa^ dhvPna^ d^kPhtax^la^ e^e'jdn^xa^ 
PyPkxPte^lhyd* ta^hxaPhe^rcP xnptxV xm^kxaPndn-^ tu* .... 
scene-change, some-time-back father son tne-words-said he- 
said it-was-told listen, when-you-go 

'Now, some time back, the son had said to the father, "Listen, 
when you go 

The other method of dismissing a participant, when the scene does 
not change, is to use a suitable motion verb, usually 'leave'. For 
example in A the anteater has taken the man up the tree. The anteater 
is effectively dismissed from the scene by the words 'The anteater ^eft 
and came down,' 

(14) W(PtPkalP IxaVho^tvhtUcPkxaPiu^ d\uV kahurta^hxarhehiK 
the-anteat( r hft came-down 

'The anteaier left and came down,' 

Similarly in example 15 of the same text the small monkey offered 
Vhe man a ride down the tree on his back. The man refused because the 
monkey was too small, and so the monkey lelt. The monkey is thus 
dismissed from the story, 

(15) Ahi:lVntVta^ .xyau^kxiyah^loWiUd^ w irtPkalPixaVlur 
S(i\x\ve^kxPjiih Uohiu Ud'^ w dn Uxi^Lx ctPlu ' 

kdi^ndh na V d hihait K\a^s o KxniPha ^fuPkxai ^ / e ^yxd ^ 
aVii^.s (Pkxah dtPtPs it^ nxa Vut '/ ' xne^ta Uixa Phe ^nP 
te^se^nP xnps.xd^ xyuiPk-Pnhc'^. 

the-man the-onj^-who-was-there anteater one-who-had-been-put 
his- words you-are-not-big I-slip-off-you take lest-I-fall I-say-to- 
you-it-was-told as-I-understand-it thus leave-and 
Then said the one who was there, the one who had been put 
there by the anteater, "You are not big (enough), I don't want 
to slip off you and fall to the ground," And so he (the monkey) 
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6 Trac . * characters within the narrative 

It is important not only to know how characters are introduced into 
a narrative and dismissed from it, but also to know who does what 
throughout. The problem is complicated by the fact that in Nambiquara 
there are no subject or object indicators on constituents c"" transitive 
clauses; neither is there a fixed order that determines which element is 
subject and which is object. Both SOV and OSV orders are 
permissible. Furthermore, ma^iy of the subject and object pronouns in 
a text are deleted. 

Nambiquara has several methods for keeping track of . .aracters in 
a narrative. First is the use of culturally expected sequences termed 
saipis or dyads, giving an expectation of who might normally do what. 
The sequence conjunction nu-ki^ assures the hearer that the sequence 
is proceeding as expected, or else the adversative conjunction 
xnchoUii^ alerts the hearer to the fact that the normal script is not 
being followed at that point. 

Second is the use of conjunctions in dialogue to keep the references 
straight. The same adversati\e conjunctions can be used to signal 
change of speaker when the second contradicts the first. Or the 
attention-switch conjunction xna-ha'te' is used to signal change of 
speaker when no disagreement is involved and the second spfaker 
accepts what the first has said and carries it forward. 

Third is occasional restatement of an event with precise indication 
of who did what to keep the referential pattern up to date. 

6.1 Scripts or dyads 

A scrip! in this context is a series of culturally predictable events 
(the idea came trom an unpublished paper by Roger Schank). Once a 
script has been activated any member of the culture is able to predict 
the events occurring in it. A dyad is the simplest kind of script, in 
which only two events occu , such as offer and acceptance. 

In Nambiquara the sequence conjunction mrla-' assures the hearer 
that the expected sequence is taking place, as in example 16: 

(16) A^M 'ko'mlha- a^faVa'-tuPrjl 'ffr a'/Pnlul''laWmVfa%\ai''lu'^ 
uluVyhu'/a'lhxai'-he'ri^ xneUe'-se^a'^ nu^ld- r^ihu^nluVla- 
Pkir^li^ ye^ka^ndtt^ki^ ku^nu^ia^ .... 

bad-tobacco dcviPs-tobacco poison-tobacco he-gave-him Tm- 
told sequence light sequence smoke once smoke-sequence 
*(The man) gave the bad deviPs poison tobacco to him (the 
anteater) and he (anteater) lit (it) and smoked (it) and ... * 
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Here the man offers tobacco to the anteater, which is an expected 
action for a host toward a visitor. The anteater accepts— expected 
action—and he smokes it. The change in actor— from the man who 
offers to the anteater who receives— is indicated solely by the 
conjunction ml^la^, trom which we conclude that the expected 
sequence has occurred. The tobacco is not the expected kind for a 
visitor, even though the behavior is expected; and from that 
discrepancy hangs the rest of the tale. 

6.2 Conjunctions 

When no predictable sequence is present, as oftep ..appens in 
dialogue or many othe; interactions between characters, the attention 
switch conjunction xna-haUe^ is used to signal change of speaker or 
actor. In the story of how the child made food we have the father and 
child walking single file down the trail, the father in front. Then after 
the attention-switch conjunction we are told about the child. (See 
example 10 above.) 

Ill example 17 the man is speaking, bi a quotation following 
xna'haUe^ is irom the vulture. Similarly in example 18 the vulture's 
speech is followed by xnu^haUe^, and then the man's words. 

(17) Ya^luhaVia^LxaP, wdnhaVurkxaP sa^nhai^ 
nxe ^td^hxiiPheh'ii^ te^seWa^ xna^luiUe^ 
xnc'W ta'Ho^hevKse^rV .... 

Tm-thirsty Tm-hot I-am closing-quote margin as-I=understand- 
it attention-switch listen get-on-my-back .... 
*(The man said to the vulture,) **rm thirsty, Tm hot," he said. 
"Listen, get on my back," said (the vultu'-e to the man).' 

(18) Hit^san |/7* xne^tu^hxaPhPni^ teheha^ xfutVia^tc^ 
d'n Ct hi '^hxi'ise n * ku'^ s a^xwe^kx i^saVui ^kxaPI u ' . 
are-you-angry closing-quote-margin as-I-understand-it attention- 
switch a-man put- me-up-here 

"Ar^* you angry with me*^" said (the vulture to the man). 
man put me up here," (said the man to the vulture) ' 

In the case of conversation, an adversative conjunction may be 
used instead of the usual attention switch. This indicates that there is 
disagreement in the reply of the second speaker. In example 19, a 
father speaks to his son. After an advers^uve ^onjuiiction the child' > 
reply is given contradicting what has been sa»u. 



(19) Xne^xnaVia^te\ xwai^lxa^ \ypf:a^ mln^txi^ kxaFItt^ 
haPtxP ain^kxPnu^xnaVui ^Jauixa^ e'^kxi'Ho'^' 
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kwxaWlxi^ W(Wla^ ydn-^su^ hduhu- hdn ^ nhaP. 

attention- switch child's father's words negative words-which-I- 

understand-of-you you-have-not-been-saying I-hear-nothing 

adversative nonsense flute sound is-sounding, 

Then the child's father said, "I don't understand what you 

say. I hear nothing." But (the child answered), **Nonsense. 

The flutes are playing.'" 

The adversative conjunction xne^to^ta^ indicates both that the 
speaker has changed from the father to the child and that the expected 
agreement of the script has not occurred. It is from this argument that 
the story springs, because the child gets angry and goes off into t... 
jungle, 

6.3 Restatements 

In Nambiquara tliere is no overt way of marking subjects or 
objects. A third way of indicating unambiguously which character does 
which action is to restate the action in such a way as to clarify the 
actions of at least one character. This clarification is made by tne 
addition of further information in the restatement. In example 20 we 
have *these children the jaguar found' as the initial statement. There is 
no indication in the verb of that statement as to who did the finding, 
nor is there any distinction between singular and plural. In the 
restatement, however, we have 'these armadillo children house v/here 
they lived'. This clearly indicates that it was the house of the armadillo 
children, so we conclude that the jaguar found the children at their 
house and not the other way round. 

(20) XnPta ^iha ^kxaPlu ' yahm 'Ihah^lohul ^kxai^la ' 
(I'^ii^iaUixaPhPra^ kxa'^yulvlxa^ weVuixHi'hmUd^ 
ruVna^ aVxaWnP^ta^ dhvfr^haxVh'hiiVtd^ d'ixyau^- 
thPna^sa^kxai^hi'^ ya hui Ua^nd Ua^kxavHtt- 
(v^ya^ti^tii^hxiiPhe^ra^ . 

these (armadillo children) jaguar found animal children 
armadillo this-armadillo children the house-where-thcy-lived a- 
jaguar found 

These (the armadillos) the jaguar found. The jaguar found the 
house where the armadillo children lived.' 

7 Restrictions on verbs 

A verb that introduces a restriction on a^"»ther verb can be used to 
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clarify a situation. In example 21 are lold th?t the armadillo 
children took tough grass. Here there is no ambiquity; the tough grass 
cannot take the children so the suoject of *take' is known. The next 
verb is *tie', and its subject will be the same as that of the last verb 
unless there is a conjunction telling us that there is a change of subject. 
So in this case it is clear that the children tied the jaguar. The verbs to 
take and to say are most commonly used to disambiguate in this way 
since the subject of each must normally be animate. 

(21) NilVa^ nu^niVtCi^ d^wPha.x^lPmVtd^ a^lo^xi^- 

nho^su^ tPnho^LxaPlu^ soKxPtPtuP ycPna HiPmVkPkxaPhP 
taih'^LxPyalPixPiiPh.xaP lieh'aK 

sequence the-armadillo-children tough-grass fiber take-sequence 
j aguar tie-3rd-person-it- was- told 

Then the armadillo children took some tough grass fiber and 
tied up the jaguar.* 



Notes 

I Nambiquara was classified by McQuown and Greenberg (I960) as m the Ge-Pano- 
Carib phylum There are approximately two hundred speakers of Nambiquara in 
Northwettern Mato Gros^o, Brazil. The number of dialect groups remains uncertain 
at present. The data and information in this paper cor.^e from Ivan Lowe and are 
based on field work done betwc n I960 and 1976 in accordance with contracts 
between the Summer Institute of Linguistics and the Museu National do Rio de 
Janeiro and more recently between the Institute and the Fundafao National do 
Indio. The present paper was w itten under the auspices of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics at a 1976 field worksh'^p held in Porto Velho, Rondonia, Brazil, under 
the direction of Joseph E Grimes. The author is indebted to Gnmes and Ivan Lowe 
for helpful discussions and comments in the development of this paper. 

The phonemes of Nambiquara are /p/, /t/, /k/, /d/ (implosivc alveolar stop), /x/ 
(glottal stop), /j/ (alveolar affricate), /n/ (with six allophones. [m] after nasalized 
glide au, [bm] after oral vowel glide au, [go] preceding a velar stop and following an 
oral vowel, [q] preceding a velar stop and following a nasal vowel, [dn] on all other 
occasions following oral vowels, and [n] on all other occasions following nasalized 
vowels). /N/ (voiceless nasal), /r/ (only in the final syllable of the independent 
verb). /I/ ( [f] after front vowels), /s/, /h/, /w/, /y/. Vowels occur in oral and 
nasalized serief (nasalization is written with a tilde ' ). /i, e, a, o, u/, and two vowel 
glides /ai/ and /au/ Both series of vowels aho occur laryngealized , indicated by a 
over the vowel letter. There are three tones in Nambiquara, indicated by raised 
numbers /', ^, V at the end of every syllable ' is a down glide, ^ is an ap glide, anO 
^ is a low level tone. 
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The Adversative Particle in Tucano 

Discourse 



Birdie West 

Pwicci. the adversative particle in Tucano, functions (o suspend 
the movement of a story or change its direction. Sentences with purled 
are statements of counterexpectancy, contrary '^Jther to the 
expectations of the participant(s) in the story or to the expectations of 
the story's hearer. 

The Tucano* particle purkn *but, however, contrary to 
expectations, contrary to what you nriay think' has to do with 
suspending the movement of a story or modifying its direction, much 
as a road block stops the flow of traffic and diverts it in another 
direction around the barricade.^ Most of the instances of puricd that I 
have observed come from a text about conflicts the narrator and his 
friends had with professional rubber hunters. These conflicts were 
verbal, so it is not surprising that 90% of the instances of puricd in the 
texts^ studied occur in direct quotations. The other 10% are instances 
where the narrator is explaining or describing something he feels to be 
contrary to his listeners' expectations. 

Each of these points of conflict is critical to the development of the 
st0!7 and needs to be resolved in order for the story to move forward. 
It is in the resolution of the conflict that the story takes a new, or at 
least a modified, direction. 

For example, in one small section of the long text about conflicts 
with rubber hunters purkd occurs a number of times. In this section 
there is a rapid-fire exchange between the narrator and a rubber hunter 
with one assertion or proposal after another. Pfnicd occurs in the 
assertions and proposals that are critical to the story and are points of 
conflict that need to be resolved. This exchange heightens the feeling of 
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conflict and tension in the story and causes the movement of the story 
to be suspended temporarily. The conflict is resolved when the rubber 
hunter and the nurrator accept each other's proposals, and the story 
moves forward after this, but in a different way than the rubber hunter 
or even the narrator had expected. 

Pilricd does not occur in sentences that are the main events of 
h3rrative discourse but in sentences that supply collateral information, 
that is, information about events that may or may not happen (Grimes 
1975). Nearly half of the sentences (21) with ptlrial are either 
imperative or in future tense. Sometimes the commands are carried out 
and sometimes not; some of the events predicted take place and some 
do not. The sentences with pilricd supply alternatives to the main 
events or anticipate events before they happen, thus causing the events 
that do happen to be presented more dramatically than they would 
have been without the collateral information. 

The other sentences (26) are strong assertions. Most of these are 
positive:. 18 pos'tive statements as opposed to 8 negati statements. A 
few of the negative statements are given in disa^ ement with a 
previous statement, but most are negative assertions about real life 
situations. Many of these assertions are evaluative statements such as 
*But I am not like other white men', *But the girl sounds awfuP, *But 
Tm good', or *But I pay people weir. In the case of the latter two 
statements, the rubber hunter who made them did not pay the people, 
and it turned out to be a bad experience. The actual events stand out 
much more sharply because of the collateral information supplied by 
these strong aLsertions. 

Pilricd occurs following simple noun phrases (nouns, pronouns, or 
locative words) when these act as the topic of a sentence. Sentence 
topic is marked by a clause constituent's being moved to the first 
position in the sentence. The normal word order of Tucano declarative 
sentences is subject-object-verb. So when the object is topic, it is 
moved to first position. Subject as topic is unmarked; that is, it stays in 
the same position. In the following example the object, vh'h Hacaro-re 
*what I wanted', is the topic of the sentence; it has been moved to a 
position before the subject: 

Yu^u uacaro-re hih^h o'owe^c. 

I what==I=wanted-oblique you don't=give 

*You are not giving me what I wanted.' 

Pilricd also occurs following dependent conditional clauses, 
demonstrative pronouns, and the verb ahit *be good'."* When pilricd 
follows either the demonstrative te *those' or a dependent conditional 
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clause, the resultant form serves as the topic of a sentence just like a 
noun phrase plus pilricd. 

Pilricd may be followed by the enclitic -re ^oblique' when the noun 
phrase or dependent clause of which it is a part acts as the direct 
object, indirect object, time, or location constituent of the sentence.'' 

1 Noun phrase 

Nouns and pronouns followed by pilricd are in contrast with 
previously mentioned nouns and pronouns: animate beings with 
animate beings, or inanimate objects with inanimate objects mentioned 
within the same sentence or the same paragraph. Often the contrastive 
items are in two adjoining sentences. When they are, the contrast is 
between the most recently mentioned noun or pronoun and those 
followed by pilricd. If the contrast is between nouns or pronouns 
within the same paragraph but not in adjacent sentences, the 
contrastive items are grammatically parallel but have other nouns or 
pronouns intervening. The contrast ber^een the previously mentioned 
nouns and pronouns and the ones followed by pdricd underlines the 
conflict and the sense of being contrary to expectations. 

Contrast between persons within the same sentence is seen in: 

X YHh-Horo hntiiiro no purica cipenui ci*te di*tupH-rc. 

X more=than very=much they hut command=to=work this 

land-oblique 

*But they command the people of this land tc work much more than 
X does.' 

iki refers to the rubber hunters mentioned in the sentence immediately 

preceding in the text; pdricd sets it in contrast with X : This is an 

instance of the narrator telling his audience something he feels is 
contrary to what they expect. The narrator is saying, in effect, 'You 

know that X commands people to work; well, contrary to what 

you might think to be true, the rubber hunters command people to 

work much more than X does.' Na pdricd as subject is the 

unmarked topic. 

Pdricd also shows contrast between persons within the same 
paragraph but in different sentences. The following is another example 
of a strong assertion made by a narrator to his audience. The context is 
a story in which some children have turned into birds. Their calls are 
described. The boys' call is given first, wi^*- no value judgment. Then 
in the next sentence, with a value judgment that is presumably 
unexpected because none was attached to what the boys did, the 
narrator says: 
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'aro CO numio purica hhisHw o. 



badly she female but she=sounded 

'But the girl sounds awfuF or 'Contrary to what vou might expect 
on the basis of how the boys sound, the girl sounds awful/ 

Another example of pilrkci, showing contrast involving persons 
mentioned in different sentences, occurs in the text in which a rubber 
hunter is trying to get the narrator to go rubber hunting with him. The 
narrator relates the problems he has had with another rubber hunter. 
The first one agrees and says: 

Kw'w purica dpi pecasu weronojo niweU\ 
I but other white=man like rm=not 

'I, contrary to what you might think on the basis of the other 
fellow, am not like other white men.' 

This is an example of a strong assertion that is an evaluative statement 
and that did not turn out to be true later in the text. This statement 
helps to underscore the problems the narrator and his friends had with 
this rubber hunter as well. 

Later on in this same text the narrator and his friends are discussing 
the actions of this same rubber hunter. One of the group says that the 
rubber hunter had wanted to gi e them a motor, but 

Mari purica nee o'ofH'san-eU\ 

we but absolutely giving:=not=pleasing 

'As for us, however, his giving is not pleasing' or 'Contrary to the 
expectation that his giving us the motor should please us, it 
doesn't.' 

The reason it does not please them is that the rubber hunter took back 
the motor and is using it himself. This is a critical point in the story 
because the group decides to run awp.y from the rubber hunter and 
return to their homes. Mari pihicd as object is the topic of the 
sentence. 

Pilricd is also used to show contrast between inanimate objects. In 
the next example the objects are mentioned within the same paragraph, 
but not the same sentence, l^e narrator and friends have been given 
toasted manioc flour mixed with water to drink. Then their host says: 

BaUise purica mariH. 
food but there=isn't 

'But there isn't any solid food' or 'Contrary to what you might 
think, there isn't any solid food.' 
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The contrast is not overtly stated. The host did not say. There is 
toasted manioc flour to drink but there isn't any solid food.' This is a 
turning point in the story because, from this point on, the story is 
about hunting and fishing in order to get meal for the settlement. 

In another text the narrator is telling what artifacts are made by t'ne 
different tribes, particularly those made by the Tucano people. Then he 
says: 

So'coro purica nsa \\ eeti.\aki. 
manioc=grating=board but we don't=make 

'But we don't make manioc grating boards' or 'Manioc grating 
boards, contrary to what you might have thought, we don't make.' 

This is in contrast with what we' do make. In this example \d\oro 
pilficd as object is the topic of the sentence. He goes on to say who 
does make the grating boards 

There is only one example in these texts of pnn'cd following a 
locative word. SdU)pH 'there' is used as an object in this sentence, 
meaning 'that part'. Ptlricd is followed by the oblique enclitic -rc. The 
narrator is describing the various sib groups among the Tucanos. His 
listeners ask him more about the groups. His reply is: 

So \)pH purica-re vh 'w qtte Wi maslpeotisci Ui. 

that=part but-oblique I also don't=know=completely 

'But I also don't know that part completely' or "Contrary to what 

you might think, I don't knov. all that either.' 

After emphasizing the fat. that he didn't know any more about the sib 
groups but that there were others who did, ne began to talk about a 
different topic. 



2 Dependent conditional clause 

Pi'iricd can occur following dependent conditional clauses. Only one 
example has been observed in the texts. In this example pCtri^d occurs 
with oblique encHtic -re. The dependent conditional clause acts much 
like a time phrase which may be followed by -rc when time is given 
special attention in the sentence. 

In the text about rubber hunters the narrator commands a rubber 
hunter to give him his own personal radio saying: 
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Tojo \\ei,'H \h'h to mH*H o*()-cd puricd-re waysa'a hi cH-rc hiijkd^H 

thus doing I that you give-if but-oblique I=will=go saying 
he=oblique laughing i=did 

* "Therefore Til go, if indeed you do give it to me, though I don't 
think you will/' I said jokingly to him' or Therefore, contrary to 
what you might think, when you give it to me Til go," I said 
jokingly to him/ 

3 Demonsirative pronoun 

Pilricd occurs following the demonstrative pronouns te 'those' and 
to 'that' or 'there'. It is conceivable that puricd can occur with other 
demonstratives, but these have not been observed. 

Demonstratives in Tucano are categorized according to animate and 
inanimate. The animate forms are further divided into ma^.culine, 
feminine, and plural. There is a two-way division according to spatial 
placement: a 'to **iere' and sd'o 'there'. The following are the animate 
demonstrative forms: (Vn 'this masculine one', a*ti,uo 'this feminine 
one', (Vrd 'these ones'. \Vi 'that masculine one', sico 'that feminine 
one', and sdja 'those ones'. 

The inanimate demonstratives have a three-way division according 
to spatial or temporal arrangement: a'to 'here', s6*o 'there', and to 
'over there out of sight or removed in time'. The singular forms are a'ti 
or a'ro 'this', si or sd'o 'that', // cr no 'that one removed in time or 
space'. A'to, sd'o. and to refer to a limited list of items: radios, tables, 
motors, benches, shelves, items of clothing, and a few others, of which 
cumttro 'bench*, casa 'shelf, and su'tiro 'clothing' are the only 
indigenous items. To can be used in a general sense referring to 'that 
series of events' or to 'that which was said'. AUi. si, and //, which 
cannot occur v/ithout the nouns they modify, refer to all other objects 
except those that take shape suffixes. The complete paradigm of forms 
used for nouns having shape suffixes is not Jven here because it is not 
relevant to this paper. The following is a sample paradigm using the 
form f/'// 'this* with the shape suffixes: itUi-i^a 'this round solid object', 
a'ti-j^H 't*^is long or branching object', a'ti-WH 'this vehicle', aUi-wa 
'this strainer-like object', and a'ti-rH 'this pot-shaped object'. A more 
complete description of Tucano demonstratives is given in my 
Gramatica popular del Tucano (1980). 

The plural forms are aUe 'these', sise 'those', and tc 'those 
removed in time or space'. 

Even though te 'those* and to 'th.4t' are closely related 
demonstratives, te puricd and to puricd are not parallel in their uses. 
The difference between the two is based on the difference between 
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what each is referring to. Te followed by pmicd is specific, referring to 
specific nominal items that are in confast to other items. To can refer 
to a specific item, but when followed by pCtrka, it is general in its 
referential scope, referring to an indefinite amount of what was said 
previously by one speaker in contrast with what the second speaker is 
about to say. 

In the present data there is only one example of te purkdre. 
occurring as topic of a sentence. Te by itself refers anaphorically to 
items mentioned earlier in the text. In this example te refers to the list 
of items given after the verb in the same sentence. Te pimcd-re says 
that these items are in contrast to items listed in the previous sentence. 
The narrator is speaking specifically to his hearer, and telling him what 
he should tell his relatives: 'This is what you will say: "The Indian 
people had food, houses. . . r ' Then in contrast to this he says, 'You 
will say: 

Te purica-re Jn^suwh na-re anu.se su'ti atlu.se cic'ro ni.se.... 

those but-oblique it-lacked they-oblique good clothes good what 

stuff... 

'But what they lacked was good clothes, nice thmgs...* or 'Contrary 
to what you might expect them to have on the basis of those things 
I have mentioned, what they lacked was good clothes, nice 
things....* 

To purkd 'that but* is used to introduce alternate plans or 
counterproposals, and in this way acts as a connector linking the 
contrastive parts: what was said previously by one speaker with a new 
plan or proposal by a second speaker. It is as if the second speaker is 
saying, 'In light of what youVe said, here*s my proposal.* The new 
proposal is contrary to the expectations of the hearer. The idea of 
proposal and counterproposal has support in the fact that speakers of 
Tucano paraphrase the meaning of to purkd or to pilrkdre as aUiro 
U'ff^'w// Tm going to do this\ aUiro weerd 'let*s do this*,a'//m weya 
'do this*, or even aUiro wee 'doing this*. The proposals may or may 
not be carried out later by the hearer, which parallels what was said 
'earlier about collateral information. 

To puricd can also occur with the oblique enclitic -re. Both to 
pimca and to pimcdre are used exclusively in the content of direct 
quotations. They occur initially in the sentence or as a clarification at 
the end of the sentence. They may occur following vocatives or 
exclamations. 

In the long text about conflicts with rubber hunters there are many 
occurrences of to puricd acting as an introducer of a counterproposal. 
In one instance a rubber hunter wants the people to work every day, 
including Sundays and holidays. The narrator tells how he and his 
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companions objected to this, saying, 'When we are in our towns, we 
absolutely don*t work Sundays and holidays/ The expectation is that 
they will not have to work these days; but the rubber hunter comes up 
with the following counterproposal: 

Mh.ui to purica sorinHnw nkd da^rawiti-rd nikci HHniH-re ocho 
nueve caseri mitia niwi, 

you that but Sunday being not=wanting=to=work-if one day-oblique 
eight nine sheets bring he=said 

"'However, in the light of what you said, if you don't want to work 
Sundays, then bring in eight or nine sheets of rubber every day,** 
he said* or ' "Contrary to your expectation that >ou won*t work on 
Sundays and holidays and that you will just bring in the normal 
amount during the week, you will bring in eight or nine sheets of 
rubber every day instead of what you would normally bring in,** he 
said.* 

The following is another example of to refernng anaphorically to 
w'liat has just been said. The narrator has gone looking for meat for the 
rubber camp. The boss asks him if he got any animals. He replies that 
he 'Jidn*t; he just got some fish. So the boss says: 

To puriva^re iuh^h namiacd apaturi wansaUi. 

that but-obllque you tomorrow again you=will=go 

'But tomorrow you will go again* or 'But in the light of what you 

sr'id about not getting any animals, tomorrow you will go again, 

even though you might have expected not to have to.* 

In an earlier part of the same text there is contrast between what a 
rubber hunter offers the people and what they really want. The rubber 
hunter is trying to convince the narrator to go rubber hunting by 
saying, 'I pay people well.* The narrator describes his response, which 
is in the form of a counterproposal: 

Ch iojo n'hcCi tnU) \h^h to purica dsa po-tericjard u^topH-rc yn^H-re 

niU'dro radio tocadisco meh'a niiwe yw'w nasuUi, 

he thus saying-when hearing I that but we Indians here-oblique I- 

oblique one radio phonograph with being-oblique I want 

'When I heard him say thai I said, "But in the light of what you say 

about paying us well, what we Indians here want, including me, is a 

radio phonograph.** * 

In another text aboui the death of the narrator*s brother-in-law 
there is an example of to puricdre occurring twice in the same 
sentence, once at the beginning and reiterated at the end. The family 
has planned to bury the dead mai. in the cemetery in another village. 
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But just as they are planning to leave, a big storm comes, and they 
decide not to go. The narrator makes a suggestion: 

To purica-re a 'to (a yaacdrd to purica-re. 

that but'K)b!ique here precisely let*s=bury that but-obiioue 

'But let's bury him here instead' or 'In light of what you say about 

the rain, let*s bury him here instead of taking him to Montfort as we 

had planned/ 

The following is the only example obsei*ved of purk u occu»Ting in a 
question. It is a counterquestion. A rubber hunter has just asked the 
narrator and his friends why they aren't bringing in as much rubber as 
some previous workers have. The narrator challenges .he rubber hunter 
by saying: 

Dicuse mitiri to purica-re par diez^ 
how=many did=bring that but-oblique by ten 
'But counting by tens how many bundles did they bring in?' or 'But 
in light of what you said about the previous workers how many ten- 
bundle lots did they bring \i\T 

4 Verb *bc good' 

Puricci occurs following the verb am *be good'. AfwpRrkd is a 
frozen expression meaning it's good even though I think you think it 
might not be\ The goodness expressed by anupimcd is not in the 
absolute sense of the word; it is toned down to mean it's pretty goou . 
I have written it as one word because it acts like a single lexical item. 
AfwpCmcd is commonly heard in conversation as an evaluative 
statement. In every example in text the meaning conveyed is an 
evaluation of someone or something plus the idea of counter- 
expectancy. 

In one exampb a rubber hunter is trying to convince his hearers 
that he is different from other rubber hunters. He says: 

Apcni pecasd weronojo niwe'e. Aperd naUtrd nima. Yh'h pdricd 
ahu-purica. 

others white=men like I'm^not. others bad they=are. I but good-but 
i'm not like other white men. Others are bad. But Tm pretty 
good.' 

Or the last sentence could be i, contrary to what your expectations 
might be on the basis of what you kr;Ow about other rubber hunters, 
am pretty good.' 
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In another text the narrator is talking about people having left the 
village to go live elsewhere. The reason the people gave for leaving 
was that there were no more fish in the area. The narrator says that 
there are a few fish. Then he says; 

Did w arn ahu-purica, 
river as=for good-but 

*But as for the river it's pretty good' or ^Contrary to what you 
might think about the river because there are only a few fij»h in it, 
it's good.' 

In one example anupilricd occurs with person-tense suffix -mi 
^masculine habitual' with the resultant form anupuricdmi *he's pretty 
good'.*^ The narrator if -omparing one rubber hunter with another. He 
says: 

Ch ptlricd anu-purica-mi, 
he but good-but-he+habituai 

*But he is pretty good* or ^Contrary to your expectations about 
rubber hunters, he is pretty good.' 

In another text about two brothers, of whom the older accidentally 
shoots the younger, the father of the boys tells how he warned them 
about the gun. 

Mnsihre werenmvH pecawH anu-pur'lc? a nit -to pe V. 

you-oblique I==tried = to==tell gun good-but good-if 

on=the=other=hand 

i tried to tell you that the gun is good all right, but...' or *1 tried to 
tell you that when the gun is good, it's good, but it is not always 
good.' 

In this sentence he does not say what is wrong with the gun. The 
words anupilricd anuro which form a verb phrase doublet, give 
the sense that all is not well with the gun. Two sentences later he says 
the gun does not cock properly. 

The verb phrase doublet, of which anupdricd anuro pe'e is an 
example, is composed of a full verb as the first constituent of the 
phrase and a dependent verb form plus the particle pek' *on the other 
hand' as the second constituent. The same verb stem is used in both 
constituents. The whole construction gives the idea that what is being 
asserted in the first constituent is true even though it looks like it might 
not be true. The second constituent implies an ellipsis of information 
that may appear to negate the statement in the first constituent. Two 
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oiher examples of this type of constructi'^r. are 
WcicuUi wdcu- ^ti pe^e, 
I=think thinking-if on=the-other=hand 

*I do think about them all right../ or with the elliptical information 
supplied, *I do think about them all righ* even if it does not seem 
like it from my actions.' 

The second example is 

A ^m^quetiamci a Uneque-rd pe^e. 
they=didn't=fight fighting-if on=the=other=hand 
They didn't fight even if it looks as if they could have.' 

The particle pe^e *on the other hand' or *for his part', which occurs 
in the second constituent of the doublet described above, has other 
uses in Tucano discourse. It occurs with much higher fre quency than 
pun'cd does, especially at points of heavy emotional content: the 
heavier the emotional content, the more instances of pe'e. Pe^e follows 
simple animate noun phrases (nouns, pronouns, or demonstrative 
pronouns) when these occur as subject, direct object, or indirect object 
of the sentence. A noun phrase plus pe^e may be followed by the 
oblique enclitic -re. 

Often pe^e will occur in pairs, first on one participant and then on 
another. It can occur on as many as four participants in any one 
section of discourse, or it may occur ( only one participant in which 
case it singles him out for special attention. Pe^e spotlights in turn each 
major participant at the points of heavy emotional content. 

The following example of pe^e occurring on one participant is found 
in the text about the two brothers, of v/hom the older accidentally 
shoots the younger. Just after the father, who is the narrator, tells 
about the gun going off, he says, 

SirocH pe aucH nini'. Cm acahiji pe vw macH Candi pe aucH 
niwi. 

the=one=sitting=in=back on=the=other=hand steersman he=was. 
his younger=brother on=the=other=hand my son Candi 
on=the=othen=hand steersman he=was 

*He, on the other hand, was the one sitting in back steering the 
boat. His younger brother, my son, Candi was steering the boat.' 

An example of pe^e occurring on four different participants is found 
in a text where the narratoi and his relatives, who have been fleeing for 
days through the jungle, come upon a settlement where a relative of 
theirs is living. The first occurrences of pe^e in this section are in 
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introductory or explanatory material. The first pe^e occurs on the 
relative's husband in the following sent' ce: 

t/sa neco marapn niwn ch pe ^e. 

our grandmother husband he=was he for= '''=part 

*He, for his part, was our grandmother's husband/ The second 

pe^e occurs on their grandmother. 

Co pe Hsa iieco diacH niwo. 

she for=her=part our grandmother true she=was 

*She, for her part, was our real grandmother.' 

The next sentences describe their tearful encounter. The narrator 
describes their reactions to her greeting: 

Co tojo ni-cd Hsa pe'e puru utisiricacati. 

she thus saying-when we for=our=part really felt=like=weeping 

*When she said that, we, for our part, really felt like weeping.' 

In the next sentence pe^e occurs in co marapn *her husband', who tells 
the others to stop talking to the narrator and his relatives because they 
are hungry. 

Usa-re tojo nitojanu'co co marapu pe'e nee na utamoticd nina 
yujupH. Nee (Vm masa ujaboayu^rHapara. 

we-oblique thus saying=:finishing her husband for=his=part 
absolutely they not=talking=ones be yet. absolutely these people 
they=are=very=hungry 

*After she said that to us, her husband, for his part, said, **Don't 
talk with them. These people are starving." ' 

Their grandmother's husband asks them how long they have been 
without food. The next sentence gives their answer with pe^e back on 
the main participants in the story: 

t/sa ticHse nnmHri ujaboasH niwn Hsa pe'e ch tojo ni-cd ta. 

we that=many days we=starved we=said we for=our=part he thus 

saying=when precisely 

*When he said that, we, for our part, said, **We were starving for 
that many days." ' 

A few sentences later pe^e occurs with na *they' referring to the 
children of their grandmother. 
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Na pe^e usa-re po^ca mi o^owa. 

they for=their=part we-oblique manioc=flour bringing they=gave 
They, for their part, brought manioc flour and gave it to us.' 



1 Tucano, of the Eastern Tucanoan language family, is spoken in the Vaupes region of 
southeastern Colombia and in the northwestern part of Brazil. There are 
approximately fifteen hundred Tucanos in Colombia, However, there are many more 
speakers of Tucano than there are members of the tribe, since it is the lingua franca 
of the Papuri River and its tributaries. The present analysis is based on texts given 
in the villages of Acaricuara and Montfort and in scattered settlements along the 
Papuri. I wish to express my thank o those who gave the texts and have helped 
me to understand them. 

2 The Tucano transcription reflects a sound system of voiceless unaspirated stops /p/, 
/t/, /k/ (written c/ qtt as in Spanish), glottal stop written as voiceless aspirated 
stops written pj. ij, cj, voiced stops /b/, /d/, /g/, fricatives /s/, /h/ (written y as in 
Spanish), flap /r/ (with [f, ft, I] as aliophones: [ft] before nasalized vowels, [f) 
following front vowels, and [I] elsewhere), semivowels /w/, /y/, vowels /a/, /e/, 
/i/, /o/, /u/. A/ (high central unrounded, written as m), and their nasalized 
counterparts written with ' over the vowel. All voiced consonants have nasal 
aliophones preceding nasalized vowels; here m, /;. // are written for /b/, /d/, /y/ 
before nasalized vowels as in normal Tucano orthography. Nasalization is not 
written on vowels following m. n, //. 

3 The texts were gathered under the auspices of the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
between 1964 and 1976. Research for this paper was grea ly aided by a concordance 
made on the IBM 360 computer at the University of Oklahoma by the Linguistic 
Information Retrieval Project of the Summer Institute of Linguistics and the 
University of Oklahoma Research Institute, and sponsored by Grant GS-1605 of the 
National Science Foundation. I am deeply grateful to Joseph Gnmes for his valuable 
suggestions in the preparation of this paper during a linguistic workshop held in 
Bogota, Colombia, from February 1977 to May 1977 at the University of the Andes. 
I wish to thank my co-worker Betty Welch for her aid in analysis and for helpful 
ideas. 

4 Dependent conditional clauses normally precede independent clauses. They express 
the conditional sense of *if or *when*. They are similar in structure to independent 
clauses except for the verb, which takes a dependent verb suffix. If the dependent 
clause refers to the same subject as the independent clause, the dependent verb 
suffixes are-j^'M 'masculine*, -fjo 'feminine', -ro 'inanimate*, and-rf/ 'plural animate'. 
The following is an example of such a dependent conditional clause in a sentence: 
Yu*N ptlricd Hmna cNo-gu anura choU), (I but men having if+masculine 
+same=rcference well I=have) 'But if I have workers, I care for them well.' If the 
dependent clause refers to a different subject than the independent clause, the 
dependent verb suffix is -ca. The following is an example of a dependent conditional 
clause with such a subject: Cu lojo nt-ca y« '« loja wuHii iuw h cii-re. (he thus saying- 
if+sw{tch=reference I return I=will=go I=said he-oblique) 'When he said that, I said 
to him, "1*11 return.** ' 

5 The use of tho oblique enclitic -re indicates the element in the sentence toward 
which the action is directed or the element which is being given special attention, 
whether direct object, indirect object, time, or location. More than one clement may 
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have -re occumng with it in one sentence. 
6 There are tempting possibilities of further analysis oi puma because of some verbal 
forms which in part resemble p//r/a/. One form is the verbal adjective pftri 'harmful' 
or *painfur. Two examples of puri are as follows: Vjaque puri ni'i. {fever harmful 
it=is) "Fever is harmful"; and Anuro co'te-ca puri-tiaporo. {well take=care=of-if 
harmful-it-isn't) 'If one takes good care of them it isn't harmful/ Another form that 
more closely resembles puricd is t!»e verbal rrodifier pun 'really*. Only two 
examples have been observed. Anu-puri-m we'e nw'u umHu-re {good-really- 
inanimate progressive your men-oblique) 'It*s really good for your men.' Nucu 
sijase nuishpun-we^e. (' 'ngle traveling know-rcally-not) 'I really don't know how to 
travel around in the .ingle.' There is a verb suffix -cd or -a;' 'intensifier. The 
alternate pronunciation is based on dialect differences. An example of -ai' occurs in 
the following sentence: Anuro wopoye peo -va^ -wh. (well paying finish intensifler- 
I+past) 'I paid them all well." An alternate spelling of the las* word is peo-ca-wu. 
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Shirley Chapman 

A question in Pauman is always besun with a question phrase. 
Such a phrase represents the sentence constituent about which 
information is being sought. Sentence constituents are nuclear 
(subject, object, second object), circumstantial (time, location, 
instrument, adjunct), and peripheral (manner, reason). 

The two types of question phrase are nominal and verbal. A 
nominal question phrar^ may represent any sentence constituent 
except the verb, adjunct, or manner, and the verbal question phrase 
may represent all circumstantials, peripherals, and the main verb. 

Information about the known constituents is supplied leaving the 
nominal qut».*on phrase to represent the most nuclear unknown 
constituent in the ranking. The formal properties that indicate the 
constituent a verbal question phrase represents are shown by 
affixation. These properties are transitivity or intransitivity, 
independence or dependence, reduplication or nonreduplication. The 
combination of one formal property from each set links tne verbal 
question phrase to one particular constituent. 

This paper considers what information must be given by a Paumari* 
speaker to enable the addressee to recognize a question and to know 
what kind of information is expected in response. 

Paumari sentence structure in general involves a clause nucleus 
(subject, object, second object,^ and verb), a clause periphery (time, 
location, instrument, and adjunct^), and a sentence periphery 
(dependent clauses of manner or reason). A question phrase always 
occurs sentence initial and represents one of the constituents. Different 
features within each question phrase signal the type of surface-level 
constituent a given question represents. Polar and rhetorical questions 
are sketched below (see lecs. 2 and 3). 
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1 Content questions 

A content question is differentiated from a non interrogative 
statement by the position of the question phrase. All the question 
words may occur as relative pronouns in utterance-medial position in 
noninterrogative contexts, and under these circumstances no 
information is being sought by the speaker. In all questions, however, 
the question word is in initial position. 

A sentence, represented in table 1, may contain three possible 
actants in its clause nucleus, and the semantic roles of each verb 
determine which of those slots must be filled. Optionally 
circumstantials of time, location, instrument, and adjunct may occur in 
the periphery of the clause.'* With the exception of the adjunct, these 
circumstantials are represented by nominal question phrases; while the 
adjunct and the peripherals of manner and reason are represented by 
verbal question phrases.^ There is no clear distinction made in Paumari 
between reason and purpose. 



actants 


circumstantials 


peripherals 


sbj obj obj2 


time loc instr 


adjt 


man reason 


nominal question phrase 


verbal question phrase 


nahifut, hanahini, nihafori, luuui 


niha-ni 



Table 1. Relation of question phrases to 
constituents of a sentence. 



A question word indicates in only a general way what is being 
questioned:^ nahina and Iwnahini generally ask about people and 
things, liana alone asks about places, nihafori about time and quantity, 
and niluMii about reason, manner, and adjunct. Even though niha by 
itself is a verb root, the compound nihafori functions as a quantitative 
noun modifier or a temporal pronoun. Nahina may optionally substitute 
for niha-ni when information about reason is being sought. 

In general, a nominal question phrase is understood to ask about a 
nuclear element unless all the nuclear information is present in the 
context;^ in that case, it is understood to ask about a circumstantial 
and as a last resort about a peripheral element. 

The term question word refers to the head of a question phrase, 
even though this phrase may be complex (niha-fori-Ja, hana-hi-ni). The 
term question phrase refers to the head combined with other elements 
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(noun, enclitic, demonstrative, or particle),^ and these together ask for 
information about a constituent. 

LI Nominal question phvirses 

Table 1 shows that there is no one-to-one correspondence between 
question words and sentence constituents. In what follows each 
question word is discussed in terms of the constituents it may represent 
and the other factors that may be relevant to make each question 
phrase more specific to a particular constituent of a clause. 

Two of the question words are specific to location and time phrases. 
The first is hana * where', which functions as a locative interrogative 
pronoun. It has an optional suffix -ja *time/space' which may be 
reduplicated -jaja. No contrastive or restrictive meanings have so far 
been discovered to account for the picsence or absence of this affix in 
this question word: 

Hana-ja ^i-araba-ha-ja ? 

where-time /space you-fish-distance-independent 
* Where did you go fishing?'^ 

The second question word hnihaforija *when\ which functions as a 
temporal interrogative pronoun. The time/space affix -ja is obligatory 
here and gives it temporal meaning: 

Nihafori-ja V- Uijihi-ki- V ? 

question- ti me/space you-depart-margin-y ou 

*When are you going to leave?' 

Nihafori, without -ja, may also be used as an interrogative 
quantifying adjective in a nominal phrase or an equational clause, and 
in such use it means *how many' or *how much': 

Nibafori so ^oro-ra 'hnamonalw-ja ? 

question basket-object you-make-independent 

*How many baskets did you make?'; 

Nibafori vi-hi-mani-ra kidani ijaktri vi-kha-ki? 

question they-be-identification-independent plural=demonstrative 

people they-come-adjectival 

*How many are the people who are coming?' 

The more general question words nabina *who, what' and hanahini 
*which' may also be used to represent time and location phrases. In 
such a question phrase, the question word always functions as an 
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interrogative adjective and has immediately following it a noun with a 
semantic component of time or location. 

Nahina 

Hanahini 

question house you-go-margin-you 
'What/which house are you going to?' 

Nahina 

abi hana 'i-okha-ki-'i? 

Hanahini 

question day future you-go-margin-you 
'What/which day will you go?' 

All the remaining nominal phrases (subject, object, second object, 
and instrument) may also be represented by nahina or hanahini. Which 
phrase the question word is actually representing is signaled by given 
information; that is, all nuclear slots are given information in an 
utterance, except for the one represented by the question word. For a 
question to be asked about an instrument all the nuclear slots must be 
filled. 

Nahina vani-a ^i-Utvi-ja 'ida? 

question selection-circumstantial you-drink-independent 
demonstrative 

'From what did you drink it?' (Reply: 'A cup.') 
Hana-ki-hi-ni-a 'i-okha-k i- '/ ? 

question-Aa=agreement-be-feminine-circumstantial you-go-margin- 
you 

'In what are you going?' (Reply: 'By car.')*" 

Hanahini and nahina are not used to distinguish nominal elements 
but rather to specify known classes. If a questioner asks for 
information about one member out of a class of people or things (e.g., 
which woman, which house), then hanahini is used. If the class is rot 
known, then the more general nahina 'what, who' is used. If the 
referent is known to be plural, however, hanahini is used whether the 
class is known or not, as nahina may not modify a plural noun. 
Hanahini must agiee in number, gender, and noun class with the noun 
it represents or modifies in the following way: 

hana-hi-ni (question-be-3rd=sg=fem=margin) 
hana-hi-na (question-be-3rd-sg-masc=margin) 
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luma-vi-hi-mt (question-they-be-3rd=pl=margin) 
Iwno'VO'ki-hi'na (question-they-Aa=agreement-be-3rd=pl=niargin) 

Hi- in hanahini is the existential verb 'be' making the question word 
a nominalized equational clause. It is the question expression as a 
whole that means 'which', rather than a part of it. Three examples 
show this question phrase representing subject, object, and second 
object phrases: 

Hana-lii-ni j^amo-a hi-soko-ja 'icfa praio ? 

question-be-feminine woman-subject she-wash-independent 
demonstrative plates 

'Which woman washed the plates?' (subject): 
Hana-hi-ni 'i-ino-ni 'ida Siri-a hi-rasoha-ja? 

question-be-feminine youMooth-noun=margin demonstrative Siri- 

subject she-pull- independent 

'Which of your teeth did Siri pull?' (object); 

Hano'hi-ni makari 'iJa 'i-ra no'a-vini hi-ja? 

question-be-feminine cloth demonstrative you object gave- 

dependent=transitive be-independent 

'Which cloth was it that he/she gave you?' (second object). 

In this last example the surface structure of the sentence is equative 
due to the presence of final hija 'be'. In this question the object and 
the verb, nominalized by -rm/, fill the complement slot. This frequently 
occurs when the second object (potertially tagged with -a enclitic) of a 
ditransitive verb is overtly stated. 

Continuing the discussion of hanahini and nahina. although the 
latter may occur as an interrogative adjective, it usually functions as an 
interrogative pronoun and is never inflected. Its distribution is much 
wider than that of hanahini because it is the question word used in 
nontransitive clauses, and it is also an ordinary possessable noun 
meaning 'thing' in noninterrogative contexts.*' For example: 

Vakadi-nahina itxa-ni-ra na-ihavijaha-ha naothini-a... 
their-things many-small-adjectival-object cause-put=a way- 
independent afterwards-circumstantial... 
* After she had put away her many little things....' 

Three examples follow of nahina as an interrogative pronoun 
representing subject, object, and second object respectively: 
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(DNahina *ida kana-ni-ra nofi-ja! 

question demonstrative bathe-dependent=intransitive-object want- 
independent 

'Who wants to bathe?* (subject); 

(2) Nahina-ra 'i-noUi-vini lii-ja ^ida thai? 
question-object you-gave-dependent=transitive be-independent 
*To whom did you give the medicine?' (object, equational); 

(3) Nahina mani ^ida Maria 'i-ra doUhvini hi-ja ? 

question identification demonstrative Mary you-object gave- 

transitive=dependent be-independent 

'What did Mary give you?* (second object, equational). 

In addition to the action clauses already discussed there are a 
number of types of nontransitive clauses that express relationships 
such as identification, possession, comparison, and referential in which 
nahina represents the unknown component. A full description of the 
contrastive features of these clause types is not relevant to this 
discussion of interrogatives, but a few examples show how nahina may 
be used io ask for information about the diffeient relationships 
expressed- 

Identlficatlon 'what is?*: 
Nahina mani 'oni? 

question hP identification demonstrative 
'What is that?* 

Possession *who owns?*: 

Nahina ka-so'oro mani ^oni? 

question possessor-basket =p identification demonstrative 
^Whose basket is that?* 



Kodi'so'oro mani hida. 

my-basket =p identification demonstrative 

*It is my basket* cx kodi-ani *Mine*. 

Purpose Vhat used for?*: 

Nahina ka-soUyro-ni mani h)ni? 

question purpose-basket-margin + identification demonstrative 
'What is that basket used for?* 



Reply: 
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Reply: 

Kara^oahi ka-so^oro-ni mani Uml. 

manioc=flour purpose-basket-margin " identification demonstrative 
'The basket is used for manioc flour/ 

Or, 

Kara^oahi ka-inioni. 
'For manioc flour. ''^ 

1«2 Verbal question phrases 

In the same way that a nominal question word can represent more 
than one kind of phrase, a verbal question word may represent more 
than one kind of element in a sentence (reason, manner, or adjunct). 
The features relating the question word to a particular element ar? 
represented by affixation on the pro-verb ni. These features are 
independent or dependent, transitive or intransitive, and reduplicating 
or nonreduplicating. One of each of these pairs of features is present in 
every pro-verb and the combinations of these choices enable the heare»* 
to link the question phrase to the surface-level constituent. 

L2J Manner. Manner is indicated by reduplication in the pro-verb. 
When the pro-verb is transitive, the reduplication is of the transitivizer 
-V/ to become -V/V/. The question phrase then has the form: 

niha person-Ar/-/?/- l ini 

how per^-on-^-Ar/^agreement-DO-reduplicated^ transit] vizer-margin 
as in: 

Niha Uy-ka-ni-UiUi'Vini koda ka-ani-ki hula U)-kahaui'! 

how I-/r«=agreement-DO-reduplicaleJ-**transitivizer- 

dependent=transitive doubt Ar/=agreement-take=out-margin 

demonstrative my-canoe 

'How might I take out my canoe?' 

When the pro-verb is intransitive, the reduplication that signals 
manner affects the pro-verb together with the morpheme immediately 
preceding it. That is, in the plural, the intransilivizer kha- is 
reduplicated with the pro-verb to give khanikhani. Because the 
intransitive is realized with no explicit intransilivizer in the singular, 
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the pro-verb and the person marker are reduplicated to give kmiUmi in 
the first person and 'ini'ini in the second person. The third person 
singular intransitive prefix is also zero, so the resulting reduplication is 
only of the pro-verb itself, nini. When ka noun class agreement needs 
to be shown with a third singular subject, the allomorph kha- is used. 
This form is identical to the intransitivizer A/k/, except that the tatter 
occurs only with plural subjects. An example of the intransitive 
reduplicated pro-verb is : 

Nilui nin'MU vani voroni-ja 'ida isui? 

how reduplicated+DO-dependent=intransitive selection fall- 
independent demonstrative child 
'How did the child fall?' 

There are two elements in a sentence that may be represented by 
this form of verbal question: the main verb and peripheral manner 
clause. If the margin on the transitive reduplicating pro-verb of a 
question phrase is -A/, then the question phrase stands as the main verb 
of the sentence with the meaning 'What shall (the subject) do about the 
situation described in the object nominal phrase?' as in: 

Nihil Ui-ni-kiUi-ki kodii liida Uirakava a-UUmi-ki! 

how we-DO-reduplicated+transitivizer-margin doubt demonstrative 

stativizer-break-adjectival 

'What shall we do about the injured hen?' 

The reply will be a suggestion compatible with 'do', such as: 

*0-kii-\o\)rO'nunU'ki hida rnahija hi-va adaha-ra-vini hida a-^dani- 
ni. 

I-verbalizer-basket-identification-margin demonstrative so=that she- 
accompaniment-walk-negative-dependent=transitive demonstrative 
stativizer-break-nominalizer 

'I will put her in a basket so that she does not walk with her 
injury.' 

If, however, the margin on the pro-verb is dependent, then the 
question phrase represents a manner clause in the periphery. If the 
questioner is wanting information about the activity or circumstances 
relating to the subject of an intransitive verb or the object of a 
transitive verb, then the intransitive dependent margin -ni/na is used 
on the pro-verb. If, however, the information being requested is about 
the activity of the subject of a transitive verb, then the transitive 
dependent margin -vini occurs on the pro-verb. An example of a 
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question about the activity of the subject of an intransitive verb: 
Niha ninMUi vani-a ahinhra Uida makha ? 

how reduplicated+DO-dependent=intransitive selection-manner die- 
independent demonstrative snake 
'How did the snake die?' 



The reply: 



^Da^di dafi hi-na vani ahini-ra Uida. 

head hit be-dependent=intransitive selection die-independent 
demonstrative 

'By his head being hit he died/ 

A question about the state of the object of a transitive verb is: 

Niha ra-UwniUuini-na vani va'ora U-noki-m kidani isai va-ka- 
sarampo'ki? 

how they-reduplicated+intransitivizer+DO-dependent=intransitive 
selection them you-see-independent plural=demonstrative children 
they-verbalizer-measles-adjectival 

'How were the children with measles when you saw them?'*^ 

The number and gender agreement is between the object of the 
transitive verb and the pro-verb. The reply gives the requested 
information about the state or activity of the transitive object. The 
reply is: 



Va-Uiihofa-'i-na. 

they-better-completive-dependent=intransitive 
'They were better.' 



The final example is a question about the activity of the subject of a 
transitive verb: 



Niha ^i-ni-UiUi-vini H-na-ahini-ra Uida makha'^ 

how you-DO-reduplicated+transitivizer-dependent-transitive you- 

cause-die-independent demonstrative snake 

'How did you kill the snake?' 

There is number agreement between the subject, the pro-verb, and the 
main verb. The reply h a peripheral dependent clause. 



1.2.2 Reason* Clauses indicating reason and purpose are 
interchangeable. The word kaimoni 'be used for', which indicates a 
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purpose relationship between nominals, is also used within the clause 
to mark purpose. The presence of kaimoni in a question phrase 
generally obtains a purpose response, and the lack of kaimoni generally 
obtains a reason response. 

The pro-verb in a question phrase requiring information about a 
reason or purpose is always intransitive and nwni is always present. 
The question phrase always represents a nuclear element, that is, the 
main verb of an intransitive clause or the subject of an equative clause. 

When the question phrase stands for an intransitive main verb, it 
agrees with the subject in number and gender. The intransitive subject 
frequently contains an adjective modifier, which may be an embedded 
clause and is marked by the adjectival margin -A/. 

Niha M-ni-mani-ja 'i-okha-ri-/ci/ 

vhy you-DO-identification-independent you-go-negative-adjectival 
'Why are you not going?' 

In the third person tL,re is always a demonstrative present, and the 
noun and adjective are both optional: 

Niha ni-mani-ra ? 

why DO-identification-independent demonstrative 
'Why does he?' 'What is the matter with him?' 

When the subject noun phrase contains an embedded transitive 
clause in the adjectival position, an equational construction results with 
the embedded clause functioning as the complement. 

Niha ni-mani-ra Uidu jorai'i'soko'vini hi-ki? 

w hy DO-identifwiition-independent denwnstratix c mat you-wash- 
dependent=transitive be-adjectival 

'Why the mat that you are washing it?' or 'What happened to the 
mat that you are washing it?' 

The first example in this section, 'Why are you not going?', is a 
positive question seeking information about a negative fact. It is 
possible to negate tbe question word itself, under which circumstances 
-nwni 'identific<*ion' is replaced by -ri 'negative*. These two 
morphemes never cooccur. 

Niha 'i-ni-ri-ki 'i'okha-ri'ki? 

why you-DO-negative-margin you-go-negative-adjectival 
'Why are you not going?' 
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In the second type of reason question, the question phrase 
represents the subject of an equatioiial clause. The complemer' is a 
nominah'zed transitive clause. The existential equational hi *be' lollows 
the nominalized clause. 

The head of the question phrase may be either the verbal > v j 
nih(Mii or the nominal word nahina. The question phrase with nahina 
as its head is identical to the one used for information about a second 
object, described earlier. The verbal word niha-ni is specific for asking 
about peripheral elements. There ij^^ agreement between the transitive 
object and the pro-verb. The question phrase within the subject slot is 
itself an embedded identificational equational clause, A tree diagram in 
figure 1 shows the levels of embedding. 




why is it Mary floor wash be 

*V'hy is it that Mary is washing the floor?' 

Fig. 1. Equational structure of one kind of reason question. 

Niha ni-ni mani 'ida Maria oha-ra soko-xini hi-ja ? 

why DO-dependent=intransitive ident' ^ation demonstrative Mary 

floor-object wash-dependent==transitive be-independent 

*Why is it that Mary is washing the floor?* 
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When hi *be' follows a transitive dependent verb (with-W«/ as 
margin), as in the last example, this always indicates the presence of an 
overt element other than subject or first object in the sentence v ' -ch is 
associated with the transitive verb. This is a general principle, which 
also covers ditransitives, but is applicable here indicating the presence 
of a reason clause. The reply to the above question may take two 
possible forms: 

KiJi-sai-a hi-ka-a'hi-vini mani 'ida hhsoko-vini h'hju, 

her- child- subject she- transitivizer- vomit- dependent=transitive 

identification demonstrative she-wash-dependent=transitive be- 

independent 

*Her child vomiting on it is the reason for her washing it/ 
Or the order may be reversed, keeping -vini and hi together: 
Bi-soko-vini hi-ki nama-ni makamaka-ni. 

she-wash-dependent-transitive be-margin surface-noun=margin dirty- 
dependent=intransitive 

*Her washing it is the result of it being dirty on the surface/ 

1.2.3 Adjunct. The pro-verb in a question phrase that requires 
information about an adjunct is always intransitive and dependent; that 
is, it has the -ni/na margin. There is number and gender agreement 
between the pro-verb and the subject of an intransitive main verb or 
the object of a transitive main verb. 

The roles of force and target, which are expressed by the adjunct 
phrase, are shown in the following examples: 

Niha ni-na vuni-u ahini-ra Uida ahaisana ? 

how DO-dependent=intransitive selection-circumstantial die- 
independent demonstrative fish 
Trom what did the fish die?' 

The reply shows a cause of death but not an instrument: 

Akona vani-a ahini-ra Uula, 

fish=poison selection-circumstantial die-independent demonstrative 

*0f fish poison it died.' 

Niha ni-na vani-a hi-vini-ra kida ntamori? 

how DO-dependent=intransitive selection-circumstantial he-shoot- 
independent ^demonstrative fi'^h 
'Where did he shoot the fish?' 
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The reply always indicates some part of the target, ;3uch as the head, 
side, or tail. 

In order to give the above question a directional meaning, it is 
possible to modify it by the addition of the time/space affix -jo 
immediately following the pro-verb. Vani is optionally present. The 
answer to such a question indicates at what point or where on the 
target. 

Nilw ni-na ja vani-a a-^dani-ra Uida 'arakava? 

how DO-dependent=intransitive time/space selection-circumstantial 

stativizer-breai^-independent demonstrative cock 

*How did the cock get hurt?' or *Where was the cock hurt?' 

The reply: 

Pita-no ka-jaso-ni ja. 

side-noun=margin adjectivalizer-left-adjectival time/space 
*0n the left-hand side.' 

1.2.4 General verbal questions. The question phrase nihaniki is not 
associated with a particular circumstantial or peripheral element. It 
does not show gender agreement and always remains in the intransitive 
form. It may occur as an alternative to one of the more specific 
question phrases and in consequence the kind of information that the 
speaker is requesting is also less specific. The circumstances under 
which this question phrase is used are probably the best guide as to the 
kind of information the speaker is seeking. 

Examples are given in which a more specific question phrase would 
represent a locative, instrument, adjunct, or manner element. Nihaniki 
may give information about either the subject or the object of a 
transitive verb because the features in the pro-verb which make this 
distinction (i.e., transitivity of the pro- verb) are not added; the -A/ 
margin neutralizes information on both the transitivity and dependency. 

Niha ni-ki-a kana-ja ^ida '! 

question DO-margin-circumstantial bathe-independent demonstrative 
*Where/how does she bathe?' 

The reply is ambiguous and could represent either location or a 
manner. 

Gora adamini-ni-a taoha ka-nama-ni vani-a kana-ja ^ida, 

house landing-noun=margin-circumstantial board adjectivalizer- 

surface-adjectival selection-circumstantial bathe-independent 

demonstrative 
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'At the landing place of the house on a board she bathes/ 
Niha ni'U-a kha-ja hida 'i 

question DO-margin-circumetantial come-independent demonstrative 
*How did she come here?' The reply: Kanava 'Canoe.' 
Niha ni'U'U H-khori-ja hida? 

question-DO-margin-circumstantial you-dig-independent 
demonstrative 

'How /with what are you digging?' 
Tarasara vani-a ^o-khori-ja hida. 

machete selection-circumstantial I-dig-independent demonstrative 
'With a machete I am digging it.' 
Niha ni'ki-a ahini-ra Uida ahaisana ? 

question-DO-;r*argin-circumstantial die-independent demonstrative 
fish 

'How did the fish die?' 

The replies can be interpreted as manner, location, force, or 
instrument: 



Tapajo kaahani. 

'In a fish trap.' Or, 

Kahano-na vani. 

'Being drunk (from fish poison).' 

Niha ni-ki vani-a H-ani-ja hida viro ? 

question DO-margin seJection-circumstantial you-take=out- 

independent demonstrative parrot 

'How did you get the parrot out (from the nest)?' 

The reply describes the manner in which it was done. 



2 Polar questions 

Polar questions do not have an interrogative word. They are 
distinguished from their declarative counterparts by intonation, 
affixation, and context. 

A polar interrogative has a rising intonation at the end of the 
utterance. A statement has a falling intonation at the end of the 
utterance unless it is part of a laiger intonation unit, in which case it 
may be level or have a slight rise. Moreover, a question is always 
followed b^ a pause that gives the addressee the opportunity to 
respond. 

There is no single affix that signals a polar question. But polar 
questions usually have the particle mani 'identification' as a suffix in 
both the question and reply, if it is not already present as a particle. 
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Mani seems to link two items that are in some way associated. In 
noninterrogative contexts mani is also found to link two items together 
such as subject and complement or command end response. The 
following is an example, linking a question and response: 

U-nofi-mani-ja hida papira? 

you-want-ldentlficatlon-independent demonstrative paper 
*Do you want this paper?' 

The reply: 

HaUi, h-nofi'tnani-ja k)nL 

Yes, I-want-ldentlfication-independent demonstrative 
*Yes, 1 want it/ 

In another example of mani, it links a response and an indirect 
command: 

'Ow a-na hi-honorin-ha , ^oma- maniha raofa-na hi-honaria-ha , 
raofa-mani-ha, 

lie-dependent=intransitive he-ordered-independent, lie-identification- 
independent, jump-dependent=intransitive he-ordered-independent, 
jump-identificatioh-independent 

*He oixlered him to lie down and he lay, he ordered him to jump 
and he jumped/ 

The circumstances under which an utterance is made are the best 
indication whether it is or is not a question expecting a reply. Polar 
questions are frequently associated with a vocative or a second person 
pronoun or both, and followed by a pause. If in the course of a 
monologue the speaker quotes a polar question, he also gives the 
answer with no pause or specific reference to the audience. For 
example: 

Kaikahi-hi-ha ada hoariha, hi-ni-ki-hi, 'I-ino-ni ^hana-mani-a? Bi-ni- 
Ui-mani-ha, Ha 'a, 'o-ino 'hana-ki-ho. 

arrive-completive-independent demonstrative other, he-say- 
transitivizer-independent, Your-tooth-noun=margin hurt- 
identification-independent? She-say-transitivizer-identification- 
independent. Yes, my-tooth hurt-margin-I 

The other arrived and he said to her, **Does your tooth hurt?" She 
said to him, "Yes, my tooth hurts me.'' ' 
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3 Rhetorical questions 

Three contexts have been observed in which an utterance has the 
form of an interrogative but not the illocutionary force; that is, the 
speaker is not seeking information. 

The first context is when the social situation requires some form of 
communication and the participants use a polar question to satisfy this 
requirement. The polar question that is used is identical to a real 
question and receives an answer as if it were a real question. For 
example, the normal greeting is: 

'I-vani. 

you-selection 

'You?' 

The reply is: 

Ha 'a, ho-vani. 
yes, I'Selectlon 
'Me: 

This use extends into other areas of conversation. People ask, 'Are you 
eating?' 'Have you come?' when it is clear from the context that this is 
so. 

The second context demonstrates a different kind of social pressure. 
When a person, usually a child, is not behaving in a socially acceptable 
way, the one reproving him will use a negative polar question. For 
example, 'Do you not have ears?' means 'You should listen.' 'Do you 
not have any clothes?' means 'Go and put some clothes on.' In each of 
these situations the negative polar question has the illocutionary force 
of a command. 

Both positive and negative polar questions are used as real 
questions; and if in ♦he context there is no social pressure as described 
above, the question is treated as genuine. 

The third context in which a rhetorical question may be used is to 
express an extreme difficulty encountered by the speaker. The 
negativized question word ni-nihaniki (negative-how) is used ir.i^ially as 
the speaker states the problem. For example, one narrative text 
contains: 'How is it that we cannot pass this stretch of the path: there 
are wasp nests hanging low in the middle of the path and snakes on 
both sides?' The speaker is not expecting information as tc how the 
difficulty may be overcome and does not pause for the addressee to 
speak, but continues on with the narrative. Although the statement is 
given in an interrogative form, it has the force of 'we cannot pass'. 
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Notes 



1 The field work on which this paper is based was carried on during the period 1964 
to 1976. The Paumari number approximately two hundred fifty people. The data 
represented in this paper come from a study of the speech habits of a group of 
about one hundred sixty living in the area of Sao Clemente, on the Purus River in 
Amazonas, Brazil. Paumari is Arawakan. Extended contact was made possible 
through contracts between the Summer Institute of Linguistics and the National 
Indian Foundation (FUNAI) of the Brazilian Ministry of the Interior, and the 
National Museum, Rio de Janeiro. This paper was written at a Summer Institute of 
Linguistics workshop held in Porto Velho, Territory of Rondonia, Brazil, from 
September to December of 1976. The writer wishes to express her thanks to Joseph 
Grimes and Ivan Lowe for their guidance and for helpful suggestions concerning the 
organization and presentation of the material. 

2 The term second object is used rather than indirect ohject because characteristically 
in English the indirect object refers to a beneficiary or recipient and the object 
refers to a patient. In Paumari, however, the beneficiary is found in the object slot 
and the patient in the second object slot with ditransitive verbs. 

3 The term adjnnct here has a more restricted meaning than in much current usage. It 
is restricted to a single nominal phrase in the periphery of a clause with an adverbial 
function and containing only elements with the role of force or target. 

4 The term circumstantials refers to four adverbial elements (time, location, 
instrument, and adjunct) but excludes manner and reason. 

5 The verbal question word is a verb niha and an obligatory pro-verb /// 'do, be' 
immediately following it and glossed as 'DO'. ^>iha is one of a class of verbs that 
does not take affixes, the affixation being transferred to the pro-verb. 

6 A manuscript by Shirley Chapman and Mary Ann Odmark describing the 
phonological system of Paumari is in the archives of the National Indian Foundation 
of the Ministry of the Interior, Brasilia. Paumari has consonants /p t k ^ d g/, 
/th kh/, /6 dV (voiced implosives), /i j/, /w f s S h/, /m n/, and /f f (retroflexed)/. 
Vowels are /i a o/. There is contrastive vowel length in stressed syllables, written 
as a double voweK The consonant following a stressed syllable is lengthened except 
for /f f w/. 

7 The nominal element immediately preceding the verb hvjst be tagged with either a 
thematic enclitic or a demonstrative that shows emphasis. This choice is not limited 
to interrogative clauses but forms part of the whole staging mechanism of the 
language. All nominal phrases that precede the verb are in a thematic position and 
are tagged with enclitics as follows: 

subject*;/ transitive verb 

object-R/ transitive verb 

subject object-R/ transitive verb 

second object-;/ transitive verb 
The subject of an intransitive verb, however, never has an enclitic. The enclitic -a 
also occurs on all the circumstantials. It is always zero following /a/. 

It is possible to tag one preverbal element in a clause for special emphasis by 
using a demonstrative after it. The demonstrative must agree in number and gender 
with the head of the nominal phrase to which it is tagged. When these categories are 
unknown, as in many questions, the demonstrative is feminine singular. When there 
are two thematic elements, the one being emphasized occurs first in the following 
way: 

subject -fdemonstrative +in transitive verb 
subject -fdemonstrative 5:object-r;/+transitive verb 
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object +demonslralive +subjecl-a +transilive ver^ 
A demonstrative makes the nominal phrase to which it is tagged into an 
embedded identificational equational clause. Mani identification* then may 
optionally precede the demonstrative, except when a second nominal phrase with 
thematic enclitic follows immediately. Demonstracives have the additional function 
of standing alone as a nominal phrase with ihr force of a third person pronoun 'he 
she, they*. They are also used to distinguish time and location as shown in tabic 2. 





feminine 
singular 


masculine 
singular 


plural 1 


near speaker/now 


hi da 


ha da 


hadani 


near addressee/now 


'out 


'o 


va'oani 


distant from speaker 
and addressee, not now 
or time not signaled 


'ida 


'a da 


'adani 



Table 2» Paumari demonstratives 



8 A number of optional particles express time, order, and speaker*s viewpoint within 
a nominal phrase and therefore, at times, within an interrogative phrase. The time 
particles hana ^future permissive* and koda 'future dubative' and the speaker 
viewpoint particles mani ^identification* and vaiti *selection* occur in this paper. 
Mani functions like a verb *be*, but is never inflected as a verb root. It also occurs 
as a verb suffix. It is not restricted to interrogative contexts, but serves generally as 
a link between two items like question and reply, comr and and response, or subject 
and complement. Vani generally serves to indicate one out of a group of known 
possibilities. In narrative it shows contrast and counterexpectation. It may follow a 
sentence-initial noun, phrase, or clause and frequently occurs in interrogative 
utterances after a circumstantial or peripheral element. 

9 Independent is a kind of margin that is the final affix occurring on all verbs, most 
adjectives, and some nouns. The margin that occurs on nouns, occasionally on 
adjectives, and on dependent intransitive verbs and intransitive nominalized clauses 
is -ni/na. -/// occurs on second singular and plural and third singular feminine stems, 
-na elsewhere. The margin that occurs on adjectives and on verbs that give 
descriptive, explanatory, collateral, and background information is -A/ It is neutral 
regarding transitivity or dependency and is glossed ^margin*. The margin which 
occurs on dependent transitive verbs and on transitive nominalized clauses is -i/m. 
'ja/ra occurs only as a verb margin in independent clauses, -ra is used for the fhird 
singular masculine and the third plural, -ja elsewhere. It is used for the immediate 
tense ?nd therefore is found frequently in dialogue, -hi/ha is the event line margin in 
narrative. It occasionally occurs in third peison interr-'^ative contexts when the 
action is in present time but remote in location from the ctnversation. -/m occurs in 
the third singular masculine and third plural, -/{/ elsewhere. 

10 There is a small class of nouns in Paumari called the ka- class. When such a noun 
occurs, any other noun or adjective within the same nominal phrase is required to 
have a ka- prefix. When a ka- noun occurs in a nuclear nominal phrase, the ka- 
prefix also occurs on the verb in that clause. For example, vanami 'paddle' is a ka- 
class noun. V-ka-noki-ki 'oni vanami ka-karaho. ( I -ka= agreement see-margin 
demonstrative paddle ka=agreement-large) *I see that large paddle.' Canoes, cars, 
and planes are all members of this class, and when a ka- prefix occurs on a verb of 
motion, even though the vehicle is not stated, it is understood that travel is by such 
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means, ka- has morphologically conditioned allomorphs ki-, ko-. a-, and kfui-. Kfui- 
occurs with the reduplicaiing pro-verb m-; a- occurs with k/ui- 'motion' in 
•l/you/we'they come by canoe* and 'he goes by canoe'; ko- occurs with V/w- 'drink' 
haranaha- 'call', 'eat\ dora 'gather up\ fini- 'fear'. o\)i- 'enter', ^oma- 'lie 
down* sa- 'take', saka- 'harpoon', sona- 'throw': kt- occurs with ///• 'arrive', hi- 
'be': and ka- with all other verb roots. 

11 Nontransitive is used in preference to equationai to describe clauses that have a 
subject and complement (identification, possession, purpose, comparison, reference, 
and existential) because many action clauses are also expressed as surface-level 
equationai clauses. 

12 The Ka- prefixes glossed 'possession' and 'purpose' are identical m the third person 
when preceded by a noun, but they represent different paradigms: 

possession purpose 
kodiHini 'mine' kodi-imoni 'for me' 

kaddHini 'yours' kada-imoni 'for you' 

kidi-iini 'his' hdi-imoni 'for him' 

noan+Art-/i/ 'a person's' noun + A«-/mo/2/ 'for a person' 

13 The pronoun \a\mi obligatorily precedes the verb when the object is third plural 
animate. This rule applies even if the object occurs preceding the verb (object-r« 
va\mi verb), or following the verb WaUmi verb object), or if the object is left implicit 
dv/'orr/ verb). 
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